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TO BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE OR JULY: 


SPANLEY S:.GREAT .BOOK 


“IN DARKEST AFRICA” 





“ There ts no other manuscript, printed book, or pamphlet, this spring of the year of our Lord 
1890, that contains any account of this region of horrors other than this book of mine.” 


 lgly- 


In Two Octavo Volumes of over 500 Pages each, with Important Maps, Two Portraits on Steel, and 


Many W ood Engravings. Price, complete, $7.50 in cloth. 


THE TEXT. ‘*In Darxust AFRICA,” besides its unequaled interest as a full and complete record of the most hazardous and eventful of all African Explorations, and the 
* one most fruitful of important discoveries, displays Mr. Stanley’s literary skill in a new light. Marked by an unaffected fervor throughout, it is yet a 


masterpiece of strong and crisp narration and of graphic description. 

THE ILLUS TRA TIONS These are made from sketches and photographs by Mr. Stanley and his staff, They are by the best American, English, and French 
* artists, among whom are Mr. Frank Fowler, Mr. Carroll Beckwith, Mr. J. D. Woodward, Mr, Walter Wilson, Mr. Montbard, Mr. Riou 

Mr. Forestier, Mr. Wardmuller, and Mr. Schonberg. 

ED] TION DE Aap There will also be an Edition de Luxe, with the text on the best hand-made paper and the illustrations specially printed from the wood blocks on India 


* paper and mounted. It will contain additional illustrations, and the two portraits of Mr. Stanley, engraved on steel, will be the first impressions 


before letters, printed on Japanese paper and mounted. This edition will be limited to 250 copies for America; price, $60. Each copy will be numbered and will be signed by Mr. Stanley. 


*,* Sold only by Subscription through Authorized Agents, to whom Exclusive Territory will be Assigned. Agents wanted everywhere. A Rare Chance for Summer Work 
for Teachers and College Students. For further particulars, address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New. York. 
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WEBSTER 





ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
DON’T BE DUPED. 


A so-called “ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary ” is being offered to the public 
at a very low price. The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which was 
in its day a valuable book, but, in the 

rogress of language for over forty years, 
i been completely superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken type, errors, and 
all, by a photographic process ; is printed 
on cheap paper, and flimsily bound. It is 
advertised to be the substantial equiva- 
lent of “an eight to twelve dollar book,” 
while in fact it is a literal copy of a book 
which in its day was retailed for about 
$5.00, and that book was much superior in 
paper, print, and binding, to this imitation, 
and was then the best Dictionary of the 
time instead of an antiquated one. A brief 
comparison, page by page, between the 
reprint and the latest and enlarged edi- 
tion will show the great superiority of 
the latter. No honorable dealer will 
allow the buyer of such to suppose that 
he is getting the Webster which to-day is 
accepted as the Standard and The Best. 

There are several of these reprints, 
differing in minor particlars, but, don’t 
be duped, the body of each is a literal 
copy of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The New York Times says : 
“Only those who are ignorant of the 
at advances that have been made in 
ictionaries are likely to buy this reprint 
at any price.” 
The American Bookseller of N. Y. says : 

“ The etymologies are utterly mislead- 
ing, and naturally so ; for when the Web- 
ster of 1847 was issued, Comparative 
Philology was in its cradle. The defini- 
tion are imperfect, requiring condensa- 
tions, rearrangement, and additions. The 
vocabulary is defective, some of the com- 
monest words of to-day, especially scien- 
tific terms, for which a dictionary is most 
often consulted, being entirely absent. In 
not one of these three prime requisites of 
a dictionary is the Webster reprint a 
trustworthy guide, or, rather, it is a mis- 
leading one. * * * This ‘reprint’ is 
not intended for intelligent men. It is 
made expressly to be foisted by all the 
arts of the book canvasser on those who 
have been precluded from.a knowledge 
of what developments lexicography has 
undergone during the last forty-two years. 
This is the cruelest feature of this money- 
making enterprise.” 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says : 

“Don’t BE Durep. Thousands are, 
or are likely to be, by the flashy, fraudu- 
lent advertisements of “The Original 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” which 
is offered for three or four dollars, * * * 
If any of our readers wish to invest in a 
purchase which they will be likely after- 
ward to regret, they will do so after being 
duly notified.” 

The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

“ Teachers cannot be too careful not to 
be imposed on, since the very things 
which make a dictionary valuable in 
school are wanting in this old-time re- 
print. Any high-school dictionary which 
can be purchased for a dollar and fifty 
cents is worth more for school use than 
this.” 

Many other prominent journals speak 
in similar terms, and legitimate publish- 
ers write us in strong condemnation of 
this attempt to foist an obsolete book on 
the public. 

The latest and the best, which bears 
our imprint on the title page, has over 
2,000 pages with illustrations on almost 
every page. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Every Good 
housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 


circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland,Ohia 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Ran: blow to Canadian reciprocity which Mr. 
McKinley dealt in the speech with which he 
opened the tariff debate was answered last week 
by a counter blow from Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, 
who has been the leading Republican exponent 
of that idea. Mr. Butterworth did not confine 
himself to bringing out the advantages to Canada 
and to ourselves which would come from commercial 
reciprocity, but proceeded to denounce the McKinley 
bill in its eutirety as endangering the protective 
system because of its extravagance. Mr. Butter- 
worth maintained that the legitimate object of pro- 
tection was merely to offer equal opportunities to 
all industries. The present tariff violated this 
principle of equality. The agriculturists were sacri- 
ficed in the interest of the manufacturers. “I 
can name,” said Mr. Butterworth, “upon my ten 
fingers men whose combined profits in the last dec- 
ale have exceeded those of all the agriculturists 
in any State in the Union.” The extortions of the 
mine owners were quite as great. ‘“ Why, sir,” 
continued Mr. Butterworth, “ there has not been a 
time in two decades when my countrymen have not 
produced copper as cheap as any other nation in the 
world, and most of the time cheaper, and yet we 
have these people, who, on an investment equaling 
$1,250,000, have taken out over $60,000,000 in 
dividends in nineteen years, coming and asking addi- 
tional protection!” Turning to the general argu- 
ments by which the new bill was supported by his 
colleagues, Mr. Butterworth declared that the re- 
duction which had taken place in the price of man- 
ufactured articles had taken place because of inven- 
tions, and not because of protection. The reductions 
had taken place the whole world over, and the cause 
had everywhere been the same. 
* * 


Mr. Butterworth declared that the Republican 
doctrine of protection did not mean that a tariff 
was good in the abstract. Its object was merely 
to equalize conditions. If a tariff between coun- 
tries in which conditions are similar were a 
good thing, then “our fathers paid themselves 
a poor compliment when they provided that as 
between the States there should be no ham- 
pering or restriction of commerce. If by narrow- 
ing competition without reference to conditions 
each section might find enlarged opportunity, 
then our fathers never made a greater mistake 
in the world than they did when they prevented 
New York from establishing a tariff as against 
Pennsylvania. . ‘Yes, but,’ somebody says, 
‘that is between our own people.’ So it is; but 
if tariff walls are good in the abstract, and their 
erection builds up great opportunities, I defy any 
man within the sound of my voice to make it clear 
that prosperity cannot and would not be built up by 
having six walls built throughout the country, and 
each division levy a tariff against the other, and so 
develop its own resources. Is there any escape 
from the logic of that conclusion? If so, what is 
it?” This speech was warmly applauded by the 
Democrats and by some of the Republicans from the 
West. The Republicans of the East looked upon 
it as a free-trade speech, and we are sorry to note 
that the partisan newspapers have given the mea- 
gerest possible accounts of it. 


Congressman Cutcheon, of Michigan,whose record 
as a soldier gives him exceptional authority in speak- 
ing for his fellow-veterans, has lately come to the de- 
fense of his comrades against the impression of gen- 
eral need which a good many politicians are trying to 
create. The pension question is one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. All patriotic Americans have most generous 
and grateful feelings toward the men who fought in 
the war. On the other hand, the very respect for these 
men and reverence for their services makes thought- 
ful Americans shrink from a great deal of the legis- 
lation which is now being urged upon the country 
for their benefit. They are treated almost as if 
they were a dependent class, while as a matter of fact 
many of them were the picked men of their genera- 
tion. They are everywhere foremost in commercial 
and social positions. Mr. Cutcheon declares that in 
his own Grand Army Post are to be found many 
of the leading business men of the community, with 
lawyers, physicians, capitalists, farmers, and public 
officials of the highest position. ‘“ I seriously’doubt,” 
he said, “if an equal number of men can be found 
in the community, except by careful selection, that 
would embrace a better average of wealth and 
comfort in my city than the members of the Grand 
Army Post.” Another Union veteran has recently 
said that the soldiers of the late Civil War have 
among them a larger number of self-sustaining and 
prosperous citizens than any other 600,000 or 
700,000 of the whole population. They are found 
in all the walks of life, political, industrial, educa- 
tional, and the number who succeed is conclusive 
testimony of good character, industry, prosperity, 
brains, and pluck. This we believe to be a sober 
statement of fact. To offer such men, as a class, 
without distinction between the able and the disabled, 
Government bounty is to put dishonor upon them. 
Those who are needy the people of the country want 
to help, and help most generously, but they do not 
wish to brand a great body of their most honor- 
able and successful citizens as dependent. 

¥* * 
* 

The fight of the Louisiana Lottery Company to 
secure renewal of its charter is becoming a desper- 
ate one. The State Constitution provides that no 
lottery shall be permitted to exist later than Decem- 
ber 31,1895. Therefore the Company has not only 
to buy up the newspapers and the Legislature, but a 
majority of the people at a special election upon an 
amendment to the Constitution. It was this neces- 
sity of going before the people which led the Com- 
pany to offer the public bribe of $500,000 a year for 
its franchise instead of the $40,000 which it has 
paid for a quarter of a century past. As in Dakota, 
the newspapers of Louisiana seem to be more easily 
purchased than the Legislature. The “ Times- 
Democrat,” the leading paper of the State, in com- 
menting upon the offered bribe, urged its acceptance 
on the ground that the schools of the State are open 
only half the year, and “ as a consequence the stigma 
attaches to Louisiana that one-half of her population 
is absolutely illiterate.’ The Lottery Company itself 
pleads that only three per cent. of its business is in 
Louisiana. It therefore asks the Louisianians to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the remainder 
of the Nation. Fortunately, however, the people of 
the State have had twenty-five years’ experience 
with the institution, and know the extent of the 
demoralization which it produces. They appreciate 
the truth of the saying of J. B. Say, the French 
economist, that “the legislators who sanction such 
a license vote a certain number of deaths and 
suicides every year. ‘There is no pretext of expense 
that can justify provocation to crime.” When the 


Legislature was assembled last week, Governor 
Nichols devoted more than half of his long message 
to a portrayal of the wholesale bribery which 


would disgrace the State should the Legislature 
vote to submit the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion demanded by the Lottery Company. If the 
Lottery is rechartered, he said, “it will own and 
hold the purchasable vote of the State solidly in the 
hollow of its hand forever, and through it and by it 
the liberties and the honor of the people of Louisi- 
ana... . It would make and unmake governors, 
judges, representatives, and all officials at its will.” 
* * 


The first effect of this striking message was the 
immediate offer of the Lottery Company to double 
its bribe. One million a year for twenty-five years 
is now offered the State to enter into a silent 
partnership with the Lottery Company. Even if 
the worst comes, the manly stand taken by Governor 
Nichols has cost the Lottery Company twelve and 
a half million dollars. But it seems that the worst 
will not come, and that the Governor has saved the 
State from dishonor. At an anti-lottery Demo- 
cratic caucus held in Baton Rouge the day after the 
Governor’s message was read, thirty-six members 
of the Legislature were present. These men 
pledged themselves to fight the Lottery for the 
honor of their party as well as of the State. The 
chairman in his opening remarks said : 

‘* In the dark days of 1868, when our people from one end 
of the State to the other were down-trodden and suffering 
from oppression inflicted by corrupt bands of carpet-baggers, 
supported and maintained by Federal forces, they left the 
lottery as an heirloom of infamy for our people. Will we do 
at the present day that which we so vigorously opposed and 


denounced by giving our votes to perpetuate the acts of that 
infamous I¢gislature ? We cannot do this.” 


At this caucus a count of “reliables’’ was held, 
and it was found that while the Lottery Company 
controlled two-thirds of the Senate, thirty-nine of 
uinety-eight members of the House were pledged 
against it. It seems, therefore, that the bill for a 
special election to amend the Constitution cannot be 
carried over the Governor's veto in the present Legis- 
lature. Yet, evenif it is impossible for the Lottery 
Company to purchase a half-dozen more representa- 
tives, the fight is not over, but will be renewed with 
vigor in the campaign to elect the next Legislature. 


’ 


The Lottery Company,whose net income is estimated 
at over $3,000,000 a year, is reported by the Cin- 
cinnati “ Commercial Gazette ” to control the political 
machines of both parties. The fight will therefore 
be a hard one, and the moral sympathy of tie 
Nation with the people of Louisiana, who are fight- 
ing the Nation’s battle, ought to compel Congress 
to pass one of the measures before it to prevent the 
use of the Federal mails for the lottery business. If 
Congress will take a vigorous hand in this fight 
it can, in the opinion of ex-Postmaster-General 
Gresham, almost entirely cut off the source of the 
millions with which the Lottery Company proposes 
to buy the voters of Louisiana. 
* | * 

the venerable Marshal von 
Moltke, who has long had the reputation of being 


A speech from 


silent in more languages than any other man in 
Europe, is always a notable event, and the frank- 
ness with which he dealt with the European situa- 
tion in the debate in the Reichstag last week gives 
special significance to his words. In an address 
strongly supporting the military bill, Von Moltke 
declared that the situation in Europe, instead of be- 
coming more promising, grows more difficult, and 
that things have reached such a pass, despite pacific 
assurances on all sides, that a strong government 
only will be able to maintain peace. The great 
Powers are peacefully disposed, but the only as- 
surance for peace is to be found in the strength of 
the German Empire. The better the organization 
of the army and the more thorough the preparation 
of the country for war, the stronger will be the 
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inclination to maintain peace on the part of the other 
nations. Economy is not to be considered when 
safety is involved. The days have passed when 
wars were waged by Ministries; the disturbing 
elements are now to be found among the people, 
and there are dangerous elements abroad which may 
precipitate war evan against governmental inclina- 
tion. A government must be strong enough not 
only to sustain itself against enemies, but to oppose 
popular passion. It was a matter of course that 
Von Moltke should speak entirely from the military 
point of view. What gives his speech special in- 
terest to Europe is his grave forecast of the imme- 
diate future. 


¥ * 
* 


The additions which the Government is now 
asking for the army involve an increase of about 
5 000 men in the infantry, about 6,000 men in the 
artillery, and something more than fifty additional 
batteries. The immediate cause for the addition is 
probably to be found in the recent enlargement of 
the French army, which is to amount to an addition 
of about 18,000 men. The Emperor is following 
up the policy of organizing the army entirely on a 
military basis, which we commented upon several 
weeks ago. He has recently appointed to the com- 
mand of an army corps an officer who does not be- 
long to the nobility a sharp departure from the 
traditions of the Prussian army. As an argument 
in support of this demand for an increase of the 
army, the German Government has recently pub- 
lished certain official figures showing the expendi- 
tures for military purposes for the last two or three 
years. According to these figures, France has spent 
in that time a little more than five milliards of marks 
(a milliard of marks being about two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars) ; Russia, three and a 
quarter milliards ; Great Britain, two ard one-half 
milliards ; Italy, one and a quarter milliards ; Aus- 
tria, one and one-half milliards ; and Germany, two 


and a half milliards. 


* * 
+ 


The New York “Herald” reprints from the 
Paris “ Figaro ” some very remarkable utterances of 
Prince Bismarck communicated to that journal by 
an intimate friend of the ex-Chancellor. Bismarck 
says in substance that he pities the young Emperor, 
who is like a young hound barking at everybody, 
touching everything, and causing complete disorder. 
He is the victim of current history. Germany 
formerly suffered from the diseases of childhood, 
bat was cured by war; having come of age, another 
war could not advance the growth of the country. 
Bismarck has endeavored to prevent the nation 
from committing excesses ; he has held back a too 
rapid movement for twenty years. The greatness of 
Germany is necessary for the tranquillity of Europe. 
If France were wise, instead of nourishing animosity 
toward Germany she would look further and discern 
the true hereditary enemy of Europe in Russia. 
Ii France could crush Germany, Russia would at 
once crush France. Germany is now going through 
a crisis which the Emperor William, in spite of his 
fondness for history and his desire to make it, does 
not understand. Germany needs tranquillity at home 
and abroad. The Emperor is trying to accomplish 
tvo much at once. He is starting too many fires, 
which may merge into a conflagration. He wishes 
to remove a few weak stones from the wall of state, 
but does not understand that he himself is one of 
the old stones in the wall, and the foundation is not. 
sufficiently firm to stand such repairs. The au- 
thority of these utterances may be questioned, but 
they are undoubtedly the sort of thing which Bis- 
marck is saying to his intimates, and quite likely 
they are authentic. 

* * 
* 

The relations between Emin Pasha and Stanley 
are evidently severely strained, and Emin intimates 
that, if he should tell all that he knows, a decided 
sensation would be created. It is very natural that 
Emin Pasha should feel sore about the outeome of 
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his long and arduous effort to maintain a govern” 
ment in Central Africa, and it is very natural, in 
view of the fact that he has been dug out of the 
country, and that the man who found and liberated 
him is being féted on a great scale, that he should 
put his own construction on Stanley’s course. If 
he should speak his mind he would probably intimate 
that Stanley had some business relations with Tip- 
poo Tib in the matter of ivory. So far as that goes, 
there seems to be no reason why Stanley should not 
turn his explorations to profit if he chooses. No 
one will doubt that if he has been engaging in busi- 
ness he has conducted it on honorable terms. Aside 
from personalities, however, another chapter in the 
history of Africa appears to have been opened. 
Emin has gone into the German service, and will 
hereafter look after the German interest, which is 
supposed to include a vast region of country in- 


definitely and vaguely described as lying south of . 


Lake Nyanza and extending to the Dutch colonies. 
What is known as the English “ sphere of influ- 
ence” includes the upper part of the lake and most 
of the country north of it to the Desert. The dan- 
ger of the situation lies in the fact that both these 
spheres are very indefinite, and whenever the two 
interests come in contaet a dispute about boundary 
lines is inevitable. The “ Evening Post” compares 
the situation to that which existed in this country 
in the middle of the last century, when the English 
and French both claimed the valley of the Missis- 
sippi River. Meanwhile we note that the British 
East African Company has recently made another 
great extension to its territory, having made treaties 
with Mwanga which practically place his entire king- 
dom under the Lritish company. This country, 
under a British protectorate, will give the English 
the control of Lake Victoria and of the road to the 
Albert Nyanza, and of the territory in which lie the 
sources of the White Nile. Germany has also its 
African company, and privat> enterprise, acting 
as an aid to national rapacity, is ambitiously and 
audaciously extending English and German rule in 
the Dark Continent. The time is evidently not far 
distant when what is now being done on the gen- 
eral principle of seizing from day to day whatever 
you can lay hands upon will be submitted to some 
sort of orderly procedure, and the actual spheres of 
influence of the two Governments will be definitely 
outlined. 


* * 
* 


The New York “ Tribune” reports the adoption 
of a Federal Constitution by Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. This Con- 
stitution, which is to go into effect September 15, 
is described as “ a tentative scheme for unification, 
limited in its operation for ten years.” The chief 
executive of the federal organization under it is to 
be one of the Presidents of the five States which 
are parties to the compact, the choice to be deter- 
mined by law, and each State to be represented in 
turn for one year. There is to be an Executive 
Council of five Ministers, each Government appoint- 
ing a member. The National Executive will have 
charge of all foreign affairs, and the joint States 
will be dealt with diplomatically as the Republic of 
Central America. There is to be a Diet composed 
of three delegates from each of the five States, 
which is to meet for general legislative purposes 
in September of each year, and to which all treaties 
negotiated will be submitted. The population of 
the five States thus, for a time at least, consolidated 
is a little short of 3,000,000, and its foreign trade 
amounts to something more than $36,000,000. In 
the new Constitution the Federal Government is 
authorized to deal generally with the internal trans- 
portation and communication, to adopt tariff and 
postal laws, and to establish asteam service between 
Acapuleo and Panama on the Pacific. 

* * * 

The trouble among the French artists has resulted 
in the definite organization of a new body to be 
known as the National Society of Fine Arts. This 
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Society is now holding an independent exhibi- 
tion, practically in competition with the Salon, 
at the Palais des Beaux Arts in the Champ de 
Mars. The “ bolters” have adopted a constitution 
and by-laws declaring that there shall be no 
“exempts” and no medals. The works of mem. 
bers, however, are admitted without question. 
Membership in the Society appears to be open on 
easy terms to foreign as well as native artiste, and 
the programme, despite some evident compromises, 
seems decidedly democratic. It will be remembered 
that the trouble was immediately due to the number 
of artists, foreign as well as native, who receiv: d 
medals or mention at the last Salon and at the 
Universal Exposition. For the last twelve years 
the Salon has been managed by the artists them- 
selves—the members of the Society of French 
Artists—and, by a clause in the constitution of this 
Society, any artist who had received a medal was 
entitled to exhibit two new works at each annual 
Salon without submitting them to the jury. As 
the number of “exempts” increases every year, 
and as medals were given to nearly five hundred 
foreign artists at the Exposition, it is evident that 
the Salon could be nearly filled with the works of 
“exempt” artists, to the exclusion of young French 
artists who have received no awards. Bouguereau 
and other Academic painters maintained that the 
awards must be respected, and the custom of ex- 
emptions observed. Meissonier and others held 
that this was unfair to young artists, and that the 
awards should not be recognized by the jury. 
Failing to carry their point, the contestants with- 
drew and formed the new Society, which is holding 
a second Salon. The new Society has drawn to 
itself many of the stronger French artists, like 
Meissonier, Dagnan-Bouveret, Paris de Chavannes, 
Cazin, Bracquemond, Roll, Dalod, Gervex, Waltner, 
Besnard, and Galland. 
* . * 

The proposal of the Farmers’ Alliance, to which 
we referred editorially last week, for the erection 
of Government storehouses in which the farmers’ 
grain might be stored, and for the issuing to the 
farmers by the Government of Treasury notes based 
on the grain stored, appears to be under serious 
consideration in Washington. There are indica- 
tions that this Alliance may make considerable dis- 
turbance in the elections in some of the Western 
and Southern States next fall. We have already 
expressed our opinion respecting this scheme, but 
we must again add that we do not see why it is not 
just as legitimate for the Government to buy grain 
and issue Treasury notes thereon as to buy silver 
and issue Treasury notes on the silver; nor why it 
is not just as legitimate for the Government to lend 
money to the farmers as it is to give money as 
bounties to the sugar-growers and the ship-builders ; 
and both these latter propositions apparently meet 
with favor in the House of Representatives. If the 
Government is a great charitable institution to lend 
money or give it in promotion of various enter- 
prises, more or less generally beneficent, sooner or 
later all enterprises may be expected to apply for 
their share, and politics will become a scramble in 


which the weakest will go to the wall. 


* * 
* 


We shall not attempt to prophesy the probable 
outcome of the pending debates in the Presbyterian 
General Assembly respecting revision. Our readers 
must understand that the present Assembly cannot 
constitutionally revise the Creed ; they can at most 
only submit a proposition for revision to be sent 
down to and passed upon by the Presbyteries. 
Though we cannot foretell their action, we have 
very clear judgment as to the general course which it 
will be wise for the Assembly to pursue. The agi- 


tation for revision has gone so far that the matter 
cannot be ignored, nor the Confession left as it is. 
But, on the other hand, the attachment to the Con- 
fession is so great, and the opposition to any altera- 
tions so intense, that it is certain any change would 
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produce serious dissatisfaction, and any radical change 
would be a party triumph which might be gained at 
the cost of the integrity and efficiency of the Church. 
The real question for the Presbyterians to consider, 
in our judgment, is whether they can frame a com- 
promise based upon the recognition of some funda- 
mental principle to which all can agree, or whether 
they shall attempt to frame one by harmonizing on 
some declaration really satisfactory to none. Any 
partial and moderate revision will be a compromise 
of the latter description. Any action by which the 
Confession of Faith is left unchanged, and either 
the terms of subscription are altered, or an accom- 
panying declaration is passed which opens the way 
to a variety of interpretations, would be a compro- 
mise of the former description. The Presbyterian 
Church ought not to anchor itself so firmly to its his- 
tory as to prohibit within the Church that freedom of 
discussion and that progress of thought which are 
always essential to make theology vital. 


* * 
* 


The article by the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., in 
another column, is the first of two articles on the 
Southern question by Southern men. We shall fol- 
low them by a pretty full report of the Southern 
Conference to be held at Lake Mohonk, June 3-6, 
in which this question will be discussed in a free 
and informal manner by both Southerners and 
Northerners. One difficulty with this question thus 
far has been that North and South have not talked 
it over together ; each has misunderstood, or at least 
failed to understand, the opinions of the other, and 
out of ignorance has grown bitter prejudice. We 
are convinced that there are a great many earnest 
Christian men in the South who desire the eleva- 
tion and well-being of their colored brethren, who 
have no more, and probably have less, prejudice 
than is common in the North, who are irritated 
by exaggerated reports and misrepresentations and 
by large deductions respecting the Southern spirit 
and single episodes which represent local rather 
than race prejudice. It must be recognized also by 
all those who have personal familiarity with the 
subject that there are some problems respecting the 
intermixture of children in the public schools and 
young people in the churches, growing out of spe- 
cial vices which slavery and the tropical temperament 
combined have developed in the African blood, diffi- 
culties which cannot be advantageously discussed in 
the public press. We add nothing to Mr. Dixon’s 
views in this issue, nor do we make it an occasion 
for reiterating any views of our own. We commend 
him, as an earnest Christian man, to the considera- 
tion of our readers, and we advise those who have 
lived wholly in the North, and who know the con- 
dition of the Southerner and of the ex-slave only 
through the partisan press, to try, in reading this 
article, to look at their condition through Mr. Dix- 
on’s eyes, even if afterwards they come to the con- 
clusion that his views in some respects need recti- 
fying. 

i y @ 


We are glad to receive from the publishers of 
the “Christian Advocate” a statement that the 
very offensive advertisement which appeared in the 
columns of that paper on the 8th inst., under the 
title of the ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” and signed by 
the names of the publishers, was inserted without 
their knowledge. The advertisement itself was so 
gross a breach of the ethics of the publishing busi- 
ness and of the relation of an advertising medium 
to its constituency, and contained such a baseless 
and outrageous reflection on the newspaper press of 
the country, that we were confident the editors of 
the “ Christian Advocate” were entirely ignorant 
of its nature, and hardly less confident that it ap- 
peared without the knowledge of the publishers of 
the paper. The latter state that ‘‘the advertise- 
ment in question was inserted by an employee in 
the Subscription Book Department, without the 
knowledge of the Superintendent of that Depart- 
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ment or of the Agents.” * The unfortunate inci- 
dent enforces the necessity for a rigid supervision 
of advertising columns. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Oliver Bell Bunce, who died at his home in 
this city on Thursday of last week, was an editor 
and writer of high standing. He already had some 
experience as a publisher and writer when he 
beeame connected with D. Appleton & Co., a con- 
nection which he maintained until the day of his 
death. He was the editor of “‘ Appleton’s Journal,” 
which many of our readers remember as an exceed- 
ingly readable and interesting periodical. Mr. 
Bunce was the originator and editor of one of the 
most successful publications of the day, “ Picturesque 
America ;” he was the author of several novels, and 
he wrote essays and semi-literary articles which 
were characterized by distinct individual quality. 
The little manual entitled “ Don’t,” which he wrote 
several years ago, had an extraordinary popularity. 
Mr. Bunce will be remembered by his friends as a 
man of the highest character, dominated by a sense 
of duty exacting and chivalrous to the last degree. 
He will also be remembered as one who made a 
heroic fight for more than twenty years against the 
disease to which he finally succumbed. His vigor 
and endurance and courage were phenomenal and 
inspiring. There was in his later life a heroic 
element which all his friends recognized and hon- 


ored. 


* * 
o 


We call the attention of our readers to the ex- 
traordinary services held in Newark, N. J., last 
week in connection with the dedication of the Peddie 
Memorial Church of that city. A picture of the 
church, with a description of it and a brief account 
of the exercises, will be found in another column. 
We know of no more noteworthy manifestation of 
the extent to which the denominational walls have 
broken down and the branches of Christ’s Church 
have come to be united in a fellowship which tran- 
scends creeds and rituals and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions than this series of meetings. Dr. Boyd, the 
pastor, is a Baptist, and the church is a Baptist 
church, but the services included recognition by 
representative men of different denominations. 
On successive evenings and by successive services 
the Baptist, the Congregational, the Presbyterian, 
the Reformed Dutch, the Methodist, and the Epis- 
copalian churches were all represented, and all gave 
to the new church a right hand of fellowship, while 
on the Educational evening, so called, the platform 
was occupied by a distinguished Unitarian and a 
distinguished Jewish Rabbi. So elaborate a series 
of services defy detailed report in a weekly paper 
like The Christian Union, and we can only call 
attention thus generally to the significance of this 


occasion. 


* * 
* 


The letter which we publish in another column 
from Jacksonville, Florida, comes from a gentleman 
entirely to be trusted. Though a Northern man, 
we believe we are within bounds if we describe him 
as an Independent with Democratic proclivities ; 
certainly he is not a partisan Republican, nor one to 
defend partisanship in any department of the Gov- 
ernment, least of all in its judiciary. We are 
obliged to him for giving our readers so calm and 
judicial an account of the condition of affairs in 
Florida. It simply reinforces what we have before 
said, that the remedy for any real or fancied in- 
justice is to be sought in legal measures, not in acts 
of violence, and that the President is entirely right 
in pledging the entire force of the National Gov- 
ernment to enforee the decisions of the Federal 
courts. If there is any reason to accuse the courts 
of unfair dealing, the accusation must be brought in 
a legal way before the properly constituted legal 
tribunal, not before the public by a newspaper press 
self-constituted prosecuting attorney, grand jury, 
judge, and petit jury. 
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A petition in behalf of the Siberian exiles, to be 
sent to the Czar, will be found on page 743 of this 
issue. This petition is being widely circulated, and 
we hope will receive many thousands of signatures. 
It is, indeed, not very probable that the petition will 
ever reach the Czar’s eye. But if it should be suffi- 
ciently extensively signed and then sént abroad, 
the fact that such a petition had been circulated, 
signed, and sent abroad would be sure to reach the 
Czar’s attention, and although it is true that the 
influence which public opinion in one country exer- 
cises upon another is remote, incidental, and in- 
direct, nevertheless, in the present condition of inter- 
national life, the expression of such public opinion 
by the signing of such a petition is the little all that 
we can do. We advise our readers who feel any 
interest in the condition of the Siberian: exiles to 
cut this petition out of The Christian Union, pro- 
cure as many signatures to it as possible, and send 
it to Philadelphia to the address attached to the 
petition itself. 

. * . * 

ConGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Senator Jones, 
of Nevada, spoke at great length in favor of his 
Silver bill last week. He said that the “ demoneti- 
zation” of silver by the United States was one of 
those historical blunders that are worse than crimes. 
He personally favored the free and unlimited coin. 
age of silver. Healso opposed the idea of redeem 
ing Treasury notes in bullion, on the ground that this 
would contract the monetary circulation. Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, in a speech on the“other side, 
pointed out that the mere increase of the bullion value 
of the silver was of no interest to anybody except the 
mine owners, and that the purchase of four and a half 
millions’ worth of silver monthly would consume the 
world’s surplus of silver. An amendment to the 
Tariff bill providing that the President may sus- 
pend the rate of duty on any imported article when, 
in his judgment, the production, manufacture, or 
sale of such article is monopolized, or attempted 
to be monopolized, or controlled by any trust or 
combination, was voted down.—Senator Teller 
opposed the Silver bill on the ground that it did 
not go far enough. He spoke of treating silver as 
a@ commodity as being “wicked and nefarious.” 
One wonders that he did not stigmatize as rank 
blasphemy any disrespectful allusion to free silver 
coinage for the “silver barons.” Senator Hoar 
introduced a bill to meet the “Original Package ” 
decision of the Supreme Court. The election of 
Mr. Carlisle to fill out Senator Beck’s term gave 
great pleasure to his party in Washington, where 
his leadership has long been desired. In the 
House, on Friday, Mr. McKinley’s amendment to 
the Tariff bill specifically including glass chimneys 
in the clause relating to thin-blown glass provoked 
a lively debate. Fifteen Republicans joined the 
Democrats in trying (unsuccessfully) to retain the 
present lower rate; of these all but one (Candler, 
of Massachusetts) were from the West. 

* * 
. 














GENERAL News.—The city of Tomsk, in West- 
ern Siberia, has been nearly destroyed by flood 
and fire, with great loss of life. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, composer and 
writer of the famous Gilbert-Sullivan comic operas, 
have disagreed, and no further collaboration in 
such work may be expected from them. It 
has been determined at last that a Constituent 
Assembly should be called to ratify the Brazilian 
provisional Constitution. The New York Excise 
Commissioners have been indicted for granting 
licenses in cases where positive evidence of several 
witnesses had been offered them of violations of 
the law by the licensees. A decision adverse to 
Cornell University has been given by the United 
States Supreme Court in the famous Fiske will case ; 
the sum of over three million dollars was involved. 
The United States Supreme Court has ren- 

















dered a decision in the case of the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints (Mormon) against the United 
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States. It reaffirms the constitutionality of that 
part of the Edmunds anti-pelygamy law which 
escheated to the United States all the real estate 
owned by the Church in excess of $50,000 which 
was not, on the date of the passage of the act, held 
for purposes of worship or burial. The Rev. Drs. 
Atticus G. Haygood and Oscar P. Fitzgerald have 
been elected bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HINGS have now come to such an abnormal 
condition in Europe that public anxiety regard- 
ing the continuance of peace is diminished, not by 
pacific assurances from the various Governments, 
but by increase of armaments and predictions of 
the savage character and long continuance of any 
possible war. Count von Moltke’s speech on the 
Army bill, the substance of which is given in an 
Outlook paragraph, has made a deep impression on 
Europe, and, curiously enough, that impression is a 
pacific one, although the arguments which the great 
strategist brought forward were the increase in the 
efficiency of the German army and the terrible 
character of the war when it comes. The great 
Powers, he declared, are armed as they have never 
been armed before ; so ample are their preparations 
that no one of them can be shattered in one or two 
campaigns. Beaten for the moment, each of the 
Powers has resources which it could call to its aid 
to renew and protract the conflict. “It may be a 
seven years’ war, it may be a thirty years’ war. 
Woe to him who sets fire to Europe.” And, by 
way of averting the conflagration, Count von 
Moltke urges further accumulation of inflammable 
material! These are significant words, coming 
from the lips of one of the greatest soldiers of the 
age, who is also a man of almost impenetrable 
reserve and perfect self-command. No one knows 
the military situation of Europe so well as Von 
Moltke, because no one has such complete facility 
for acquiring that information. The German staff 
represents the most thorough organization and 
training of any military body in the world—the 
most thorough, probably, that has ever been known ; 
it is the business of the German staff to know in 
detail and at first hand everything that is going on 
in the military circles of Europe. Speaking with 
this knowledge, Von Moltke speaks with the very 
highest authority in Europe, and he speaks also 
with the further authority of a man who does not 
yield to momentary alarms and whose statements 
are habitually moderate and reserved. Europe 
may well be solemnized by such a declaration from 
such a man, and if it be true that these words have 
‘ aided profoundly in the preservation of peace by 
the very solemnity which they have attached to the 
possibility of war, Europe ought to be grateful to 
the soldier who has broken his silence to utter this 
timely warning. 

Civilians, however, cannot help asking themselves 
the question how long war is to be avoided by add- 
ing armament to armament and tax to tax. There 
must be an end to this anomalous method of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. Von Moltke went 
on to make another statement which is perhaps 
still more significant. He said that the era of 
Cabinet wars is past, and that hereafter we shall 
have only peoples’ wars. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if the war which makes all Europe apprehen- 
sive to-day would be a war of the peoples. If 
we understand the signs of the times, what the 
people of Europe want more than anything 
else is an era of peace, reduction of taxes, free- 
dom from military service, and relief from the 
cloud which paralyzes and overshadows them. 
In five countries the possibility of war is no 
remote disaster hanging like a cloud on the hori- 
zon; it means the separation of the sons from 
the family, and so the material reduction of the 
producing force of the country; it means heavy 
taxes ; it means a constant uncertainty and anxiety 
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about the future. It is relief from this state of 
things, and not the sudden exchange of apprehen- 
sion for a terrible reality, which the people of Europe 
crave. If wars are henceforth to be only peoples’ 
wars, the intervals between them will be longer and 
longer and the wars fewer and fewer. With one or 
two exceptions, all the wars of recent times have 
been Cabinet wars. We recall no peoples’ war ex- 
cept that of Italy against Austria. If Von Moltke be 
in this respect a true prophet, and if he speaks with 
the same authority when he declares the era of 
Cabinet wars over that he does when he points out 
the terrible menace. with which the peace of Europe 
is now threatened, his words are even more signifi- 
cant than they seem ; they are profoundly pacific, 
although in a sense which he did not intend. 








IS OUR FAITH IRRATIONAL? 


HERE are two classes of philosophical writers 
who answer this question in the affirmative. 
Their answers afford an illustration of the motto, 
Extremes meet. The mystic says, Yes! Faith is 
irrational. Where reason stops, faith begins. What 
can be proved by the reason we do not accept by 
faith. I believe because it is impossible. The more 
unreasonable the belief, the greater the piety of be- 
lieving. The agnostic also says, Yes! The Christian’s 
faith is irrational. It is founded on dogma—that is, 
the authority of the past; or on imagination—that is, 
the dreams of the present. But it cannot stand in the 
court of reason. If you will regard it as a pleasing 
fiction, like the St. Nicholas of your childhood, 
know it to be an illusion and enjoy it as such, very 
well. But do not confound fact and fiction, belief 
and imagination, reason and feeling, illusion and 
reality. 

If these two extremists are correct in their com- 
mon premise, The Christian Union would agree with 
the agnostic in his final conclusion. What is irra- 
tional is not to be believed. If the Apostle’s Creed is 
against reason it is to be rejected, however painful it 
may be to our sensibilities to reject it. The authority 
of eighteen centuries of unquestioning acceptance 
does not weigh against the authority of dispassionate, 
unprejudiced reason, nor can piety demand credence 
for that which the reason declares to be incredible. 
Man is not furnished with two hemispheres of the 
brain that he may accept in one hemisphere what 
he rejects with the other. If the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, that the vegetable wafer is trans- 
formed into animal flesh contradicts the reason, it 
must either be reshaped so as to harmonize with 
the reason, or be rejected because it is inconsistent 
with the reason. An irrational faith is sick unto 
death; the sooner it is buried the better for the 
public health. If our Presbyterian friends cannot 
either reconcile their faith with reason or restate 
it in terms that are reasonable, their faith has 
already lost its hold; such a faith can have no 
vital grip on the conscience, only a dead man’s 
clutch. ‘The men in the Presbyterian Church who 
are endeavoring to restate the faith in rational 
terms, and those who are endeavoring to show that 
it is in its present statement rational, however dis- 
tasteful to modern sentiments, are the real friends 
of Presbyterianism. Its unconscious foes are those 
who do not care whether it is rational or not ; and 
who vainly endeavor to give it perpetuity by ap- 
peals to traditional and unthoughtful reverence for 
the past. 

True, it is not always safe to trust the con- 
clusions of an uninstructed reason. To the Rev. 
Jasper the doctrine that the world revolves upon 
its axis appears entirely irrational. It is indeed 
unthinkable. Why! he cries, when the world turns 
upside down we should all fall off. Yet this doc- 
trine is not only not absurd, but wholly rational and 
entirely demonstrated. He that jumps at conclu- 
sions is liable to land in the mire. Moreover, there 
are realms which the reason does not enter ; reasons 
of the heart, as Pascal says, which the reason knows 
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not of. Most mothers would find it difficult to 
render a reason for loving their own baby better 
than any other mother’s baby. The happy busband 
would hardly be able to prove by a rule of three 
that he had the best woman in all the world for a 
wife. It is not true! exclaims the scientific reader. 
Yes, it may be true. Best is a relative term; and 
Joan may be the best woman in all the world for 
Darby. The hot debate between the respective 
partisans of Beethoven and Wagner, or that be- 
tween the admirers and the critics of Browning, is one 
never to be settled. That there are realms which 
lie outside the reason is recognized in the current 
maxim, “There is no disputing about tastes.” 
Why? Because taste is not ruled by reason. Itis 
not unreasonable, but simply non-reasonable. There 
may be truths which the reason cannot wholly 
judge; but there are none which the reason ulti- 
mately or finally condemns as contrary to reason. 
The ear may recognize a beauty which the eye can- 
nt discern; but in a well-equipped and healthy man 
0 :e ear will not perceive beauty in what to the other 
ei seems discordant and inharmonious. We hear 
and see double; but if we hear and see contradict- 
ively there is something the matter with the organ. 

Reason is not a creative faculty, but a critical 
faculty. It does not discover, it tests. It is not 
the chamber of the soul where results are produced, 
but where they are tried. Newton, by intuition, 
divines the law of gravitation; then reason and 
observation take up the intuition to see if it be true. 
The poet Goethe divines evolution ; the scientist 
Darwin puts it into the crucible to learn whether it 
be gold or not. Intuition, Columbus-like, conceives 
a continent on the other side of the globe; reason, 
Columbus-like, sails across the ocean to see if it be 
really there. Reason is not the mother of belief, 
but its school-teacher ; not the mother of religion, 
but its law-giver. Let Paul define the permanent 
in religion for us: “There abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three.” Neither one of these was begotten 
by reason ; yet all three must be reasonable, subject 
to the laws of reason. Let us take the prophet’s 
definition of religion: “To do justly, love mercy, _ 
walk humbly with thy God.” Neither justice, nor 
mercy, nor humility can be taught by a process of 
Q. E. D. A boy cannot learn them as he learns the 
multiplication table, or prove them as he proves 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. But he must test them by reason ; 
otherwise his irrational justice will become a hor- 
rible cruelty, with its invention of the rack and the 
thumbscrew ; and his irrational mercy a maudlin 
sentiment, with its gift of bouquets to condemned 
murderers ; and his humility a superstitious fear, 
with its bare feet and cassocked form and scourged 
back. 

Faith and reason are not opponents, any more 
than the workshop and the testing-room are oppo- 
nents. One discovers, the other verifies ; one pro- 
duces, the other tries. We do not arrive at the 
conclusion that God exists by the reason; but, see- 
ing God, we submit to the reason our vision, and 
abandon as an illusion whatever it adjudges irra- 
tional. We do not demonstrate the divinity of 
Christ by a psychological analysis ; but, yielding to 
the Incomparable One a reverence such as we yield 
to no man, we do not fear to have reason cross- 
question our reverence, because we do not wish 
to pay any one a reverence which is against reason. 
We have not learned that the Bible is inspired from 
the reason ; but, receiving inspiration to a nobler 
life from the Bible, we invite reason to sit in judg- 
ment on our affection, and to regulate a reverence 
which unregulated may easily become an idolatry. 

The charge that the men of the New Theology 
are rationalists has this much of truth in it: they 
believe in submitting all their beliefs to the te:ts 
and arbitraments of the reason. The charge that 
they are agnostics has no truth in it ; for an agnostic 
is one who believes that nothing can be known which 
the reason has not discovered. In short: 
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There are some men who hold that nothing is to 
be surely believed except what has been deduced by 
the reason from observation—these are the un- 
believers; some who hold that there are beliefs 
which are not to be tested by the reason, but may 
be surely believed though they are contrary to 
reason—these are the mystics; some who hold 
that the basis of belief is neither reason nor intui- 
tion, but authority—these are the dogmatists; and, 
finally, some who hold that all religious beliefs are 
the product of experience, but that no individual 
experience is to be trusted until it has been con- 
firmed by the experience of others and submitted 
successfully to the tests of reason. These men 
gladly bring all their beliefs to a skeptical age to 
try, as one who is sure that his money is genuine 
gladly submits it to the scrutiny of the Treasury 
Department. But they are neither agnostics nor 
mystics, and tend neither in the one direction nor 
in the other. 


THE REAL STANDARD. 


ON of the matters about which men go often- 
est and furthest astray is the determination 
of standards of value. Different standards prevail 
at different times and among different peoples; 
and the absolute standard—the standard, that is, 
which is determined by intrinsic quality and not by 
adventitious circumstances—is the last thing to be 
secured. Society has yet to learn the absolute 
standards by which to judge men. All kinds of 
standards are used, and men are judged by their 
abilities, their energy, their fortunes, their social 
position, their religious influence. They are rarely 
valued for what they are in themselves. Society 
values brilliant men, whose influence is often 
widely and permanently mischievous, according 
to their brilliancy and not according to their 
character. It judges men by their conspicuous 
public deeds, not by their private, personal worth. 
And so it comes about that we have all manner of 
false and conflicting standards. Young men and 
women, who are looking about to see what men and 
women they shall follow as leaders, are confused 
and perplexed by the variety of types held up 
before them for admiration. Ability, wealth, social 
position, are all excellent things to possess; they 
mean, or may be made to mean, influence, weight, 
and power; but they are not the things which 
determine the essential value of a man to the world. 
Many of us, misled by these various standards, 
undervalue ourselves and others. We underesti- 
mate the importance and dignity of the man who 
does not possess conspicuous ability, or does not 
hold a prominent position. There is a mine of 
inexhaustible value to the world of which we take 
no account, because our divining-rod points us to 
other and more superficial treasures. The absolute 
standard of a man’s value measures him by his 
character ; obscure, hidden from the world, a man 
may be far more admirable and noble than one who 
stands in the fierce light of fame. There are men 
and women, standing perhaps nearest to us, of whom 
we never think as poseessing the highest qualities of 
manhood and womanhood. We know that they 
are trustworthy, benignant, and beautiful in their 
lives, but because these qualities are not emphasized 
and made lustrous by ability or position we fail to 
understand their full significance. We fail to see 
in them the highest and noblest types of men and 
women. The legend which Hawthorne told so 
graphically in the story of the “ Great Stone Face ” 
find its analogy in many acommunity. Many a 
community searches for greatness everywhere else 
except among its own men and women ; although 
it may happen, as in the legend of the “Great 
Stone Face,” that he for whom it searches is quietly 
living his life, undiscovered and unsuspected, among 
them. There is no more beautiful occupation than 
the search for nobleness among men and women. 
The habit of looking for these qualities develops 
the power of recognizing them, and when we have 
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once begun to see them under the disguises of 
obscurity, we find them everywhere. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


We have received recently some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Henry Ward Beecher. They are 
characteristic, as everything that ever flashed from his 
coruscating pen was characteristic, and we print them 
here for the benefit of our readers. They need no in- 
troduction. They were written, as may be surmised 
from the language of one or two of them, to a friend 
whose theistic faith, cast in a different mold from Mr. 
Beecher’s, was none the less reverential and abiding. 





CACKLE ! CACKLE ! 
My Dear 

I wish Merriam would elect to salvation a part of the 
communication, and reprobate to the eternal waste- 
basket about halfof it. It is too wordy-prolix—by half. 
I will work on his article in reply this morning, so that 
by two you can have it. 

Finney begins and ends symmetrically. When he 
started everybody stormed at him, and now as he is 
ending he seems to storm at everybody. Well, I have 
a receipt for peace—don’t read. You would think, to 
read the newspapers, that heaven and earth were pass- 
ing away with a great noise. So, on a summer morn- 
ing, the barnyard resounds with such shrill uproar that 
you think the last catastrophe must have come. No— 
it’s only a little egg, and tho layer of it cackles, and 
every hen that wishes that she could lay an egg cackles, 
and every cock in the yard cackles, and those loudest 
that had least to do with the getting up of that won- 
derful egg—which is the only silent thing, and the only 
one that has value. 

Yours in the love of sop, 





H. W. B. 





CHARACTERISTIC CONGRATULATIONS. 
PEEKSKILL, July 16, ’73. 
My Dear : 

Yes, I do heartily congratulate you. To love is the 
sum of life. He that can love, in the fullness of his 
reason, moral sense, and affections, brings his whole 
being into power and harmony. Unlovingness is the 
vice-form of which hating is the crime-form, and the 
one deadly heresy from which come all others. 

That you have kept your nature so wholesome that, 
at yourage, you can feel a full enthusiasm of affection 
is delightful, and a sign of goodness for which you ought 
to be thankful. 

The only thing worth living for, in this world, of a 
personal nature, is a thoroughbred disposition to see all 
things on the side of beauty and kindness, and to give 
forth all one’s life for the promotion of goodness and 
kindliness. 

May you have many years of golden quiet, around 
which shall move such congenial labors that you will 
find in activity the most perfect rest... . 

Very truly and affectionately yours, 
Henry Warp BEECHER. 





A DEVELOPING CHRIST, 
Brook.tyn, March 18, 1870. 





My Dear : 

I shall not print your letter for a little while, as a 
press of things will keep me from writing the answer. 
I shall not make an elaborate reply, indicating the or- 
thodox difference from you. I regard your letter as a 
fair and on the whole as favorable a view of Unitarian 
ground as I have seen, and shall publish it in part be- 
cause I wish on all subjects to have our readers see the 
best statement of views opposed to our own. 

I will be scrupulously careful about your name, and 
will send you a proof in ample time. 

I certainly hold to more than a mora/ union of man 
with God. There is an ingress of the Spirit as distinct 
and separable from the human soul as the sunlight is 
from the room into which it falls. 

As to the real condition of one who loves God the 
Father, employing Christ only as a parishioner employs 
his pastor, I am less positive. I hold them not to be 
Christian—but only religious. They seem to me to 
stand on the Sermon on the Mount, which is only the 
beginning of Christian truth—not the whole. It is 
simply a sermon that spiritualizes morality ; i. ¢., de- 
rives morality, not from society or organization, but from 
the higher nature of the soul. Christ’s first and opening 
ministry was at the point where John’s teaching ended, 
and from that point it developed through his whole 
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life ; and no man follows Christ who does not come into 
personal, experimental possession of the teachings of 
the last half-year of his ministry. For Christ was, as a 
part of the problem of God in the flesh, subject to the law 
of development, and his whole teaching is to be considered. 
Truly yours, H. W. BreecuHer. 


GOD WITH US. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y., October 24, 1882. 
My Dear Friend : 

Your letter was very kind. I do not receive many 
congratulatory letters, and though I know that there 
are many that sympathize with the tendencies of my 
thought, yet, with the exception of my brother Edward, 
I am alone in religious companionship. 

I was interested in your view of Christ and the 
Father, and do not wonder, nor specially object. Any 
view which springs from, or leads to, conscious compan- 
ionship with God, that brings God out of the immensity 
and distance, and makes him ours, not Nature’s or the 
Universe’s, answers the ends of right knowledge. In 
my own case the Father is the formless God. He fills 
the universe ; he must be, if the conditions of human 


life and the history of the race are in any way to be 


accounted for,a Being out of reach of our ways of 
thinking ; and this very immensity, richness of attri- 
bute, and way of creating and governing, carries his 
Being up into nebulous indistinctness. When, there- 
fore, Christ appears, I rush to him as suited to my 
greater need. I do not trouble myself to prove his 
divinity—equality with God, in a strict theologic sense. 
He is mine. His limitation is my richness. When a 
young man with his nascent family goes forth into the 
world, a moderate cottage is more a home to him than 
would be a hundred-room mansion. It is too big for his 
littleness. If any one has communion with God, I shall 
not distrust him on account of the name which he puts 
upon him, whether Father, Son, or Spirit. The main 
thing, the intense thing, is that a Living God seems over 
us, in us, and around us. I have always loved the old 
Hebrew phrase Jmmanuel—i. e., God with us. I wish 
you would read an article in the “ Princeton Review,” 
November, called ‘ Theological Renaissance of the 
Nineteenth Century.” It gives a view of great value 
as to the course of theologic thought. It is refresh- 
ing to me. 

With kindest greetings to your household, [ am 
always yours, Henry WARD BEECHER. 


ONE WITH CHRIST. 





My Dear 
I am of opinion that men may be virtuous 
without personal religion; that they may be religious 
without being Christian. I regard the peculiar notion 
of Christianity to be a union of our souls with Christ, 
and that a religion so resulting not only is above all 
other religions, but is the only thing which can fill out 
the name Christian ; and tat this union is not simply 
moral and figurative, or like the union of two con- 
genial natures among men, but that it is a positive 
intromission of the Divine Spirit to the human soul, 
and that only as absolutely Divine can Christ be sup- 
posed to be united with us. I am very truly yours, 
Henry Warp BrKecueEr. 











THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN BUSINESS. 

The Congregational Club of this city and vicinity 
held its regular annual meeting on Monday evening. 
The subject discussed was “Our Colleges in Relation 
to Business Life,” a subject thrown into prominence 
lately by the recent utterances of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and others. The speakers were President Gates, of 
Rutgers College, Erastus Wiman, Professor G. W. 
Frost, of Oberlin, and others. The first strongly con- 
troverted Mr. Carnegie’s disparaging remarks about the 
qualifications of college-bred men for business, pointing 
out the difficulty of ascertaining with exactitude the 
precise degree in which college training affects the 
business success of a young man. ‘The statistics of the 
subject, even if they could be fully determined, would 
not really decide the question, as it would ever remain 
unsettled how much more successful the successful 
business man might be had he the college training. 
Falling back upon the opinions of experts, President 
Gates found them divided, and only in general prin- 
ciples of logic could he find any approach to a solution. 

Erastus Wiman gave the business man’s view of the 
situation. Among other things, he said : “ Should you 
put to the ordinary business man this question: ‘ Does 
the college-bred man have a better chance of success in 
business than the boy who is brought up in the office ?’ 
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he would doubtless answer it in the negative. But there 
is no subject on which there is as much cant and stu- 
pidity as this. Your successful business man of the 
last fifty years has really been successful in spite of 
himself. He has tumbled into good fortune, and, of 
course, in that tumbling, the stupid, ignorant man can 
do as well as and possibly better than the college man. 
But all this is changed now. In the future there will 
not be a possibility of such successes as we have seen 
inthe past. Because Mr. Carnegie had a good chance 
at Pittsburg, all alone, with the blessed Government 
charging $17 a ton on steel rails which were imported 
to compete with his, is no reason why such a thing will 
be possible again. These great successes, from the 
very fact that they result in monopoly, in combination, 
will be impossible again. And in the future it will be 
the man who is intellectually trained who will get 
ahead. There will be no tumbling into fortune.” 

The following officers were elected: Lucien C. 
Warner, M.D., President ; A. H. Clapp, D.D., A. H. 
Bradford, D.D., S. H. Virgin, D.D., and General O. O. 
Howard, Vice-Presidents ; Russell A. Bigelow, Secre- 
tary; and Charles E. Hope, Treasurer. 5. S. Maples, 
the Rev. John L. Scudder, and John H. Washburn 
were selected as the Executive Committee. 





LAW ENFORCEMENT IN FLORIDA.’ 


The Christian Union of May 1, in an editorial note, 
maintains that, if the charges made by the editor of the 
Florida “ Times-Union” against the officials of the 
Northern District Court of Florida are true, these offi- 
cials are guilty of a great wrong and should be removed 
from office. Most assuredly they should be, but that 
“if” is not to be ignored. Before speaking of the 
court proceedings in detail it should be observed that 
the “ Times-Union” is one of the bitterest and most 
unscrupulous partisan organs in the country. Men of 
all parties believe that if elections were honest in cer- 
tain counties, the State would be Republican. A few 
men have again and again conspired to falsify the elec- 
tions in these counties. Nobody has ever been pun- 
ished for these crimes. A larger faction “ deprecate ” 
such crimes, yet they extenuate them, and are content 
to take the political chestnuts hauled out of the fire for 
The “ Times- 
Union ” belongs to this faction, and under its lead re- 
sistance has been made to United States officers. In 
one case even murder was committed to prevent the 
enforcement of the law. It seems to have been con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to break down the new 
United States Court so as to prevent the punishment 
of these villains, because without their villainies the 
State would be lost. 

The dispatches for the Associated Press are made up 
in this city by the “Times-Union,” and from first to last 
a vigorous attempt has been made to convince the 
Northern public that Judge Swayne is corrupt and un- 
just, while in private he is usually well spoken of by 
fair-minded men of all parties. In furtherance of this 
policy the people in the interior of the State have been 
taught to believe that they could not obtain justice in 
Judge Swayne’s court, and in this way it comes about 
that the “ Times-Union” is to be held morally responsi- 
ble for whatever bloodshed may take place, since the 
country papers seem to have taken their cue from the 
metropolitan newspaper. 

The general opinion in this city, where the Court has 
held its sessions, among lawyers, who are best quali- 
fied te judge, is that Judge Swayne’s rulings have been 
eminently fair and just. He appointed for Jury Com- 
missioner, as the law provides, “a well-known member 
of the party opposed to the Clerk of the Court,” but 
this Commissioner is a conscientious man who claims 
the right to bolt his party nominations when unfit to 
be made, and he believes in the impartial enforcement 
of all laws—election laws included. The Judge was 
clearly right in appointing him, and every possible op- 
portunity has been given to show that the Commissioner 
has failed or violated the law in any point as to the 
selection of jurors. Thus far no such evidence has 
been forthcoming. 

The Marshal has no authority to select jurors, and 
his letter with reference to “true and tried ” Republi- 
cans was entirely extra-official. The Clerk of the Court 
is required to select one-half of the jurors, and for 
years he has chosen Republicans, as he is supposed to 
have done this year. The Jury Commissioner has 
chosen the other half, and he has for years chosen Dem- 
ocrats. Whether the new Commissioner has done the 
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them by a small class of desperadoes. 
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same thing or not has not appeared, but the jury in 
question was undoubtedly a legal jury, and the Court 
deserving of entire confidence, and it would have re- 
ceived it but for a fear that ballot-box stuffers and 
other such criminals might be punished. Judge 
Swayne’s charge contains not a single political allusion, 
and it is really an outrage to try to ruin a judge’s rep- 
utation in order to shield a set of men who deserve 
exemplary punishment. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the letter of the 
“Times-Union” editor is self-destructive when care- 
fully examined. It makes these two points: First, the 
people of the four counties named have not resisted the 
United States Courts ; second, the people, as aforesaid, 
will no longer resist the Court if indictments against 
ballot-box stuffers shall be quashed. 

There is one bright feature in a situation that would 
otherwise be ominous. A large and growing number 
of Southern men are perceiving that dishonest elections 
involve so great a danger of future demoralization that 
they are demanding with more and more emphasis that 
elections shall be fair and honest, no matter how the 
present party interests may be affected. R. 

JACKSONVILLE, Florida. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 








HE annual session of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church (North) opened 
in Saratoga, N. Y., last Thursday, May 15. The 
representative body of men that filled the First 
Presbyterian Church and greeted ex-Moderators 
Howard Crosby, Herrick Johnson, Francis L. 
Patton, and the retiring Moderator, the Rev. W. 
C. Roberts, D.D., of Lake Forest University, Chi- 
cago, as they entered the pulpit, was such a gather- 
ing of scholarly divines and thrifty, intelligent men 
of affairs as is not often, if ever, surpassed. 

The importance of this year’s meeting, owing to 
the interest in the “revision question,” has been 
universally recognized, and Dr. Roberts in his ser- 
mon dwelt impressively upon this fact, saying: 
“We are to-day a spectacle to men and angels. 
Our ministers and members over the whole land are 
anxiously watching every word and act of this 
Assembly. Sister churches of every name are 
praying and hoping that our deliberations may be 
marked with the presence of the Divine Spirit. 
The hierarchy of Rome, that has always looked 
upon our Church as the power behind the throne of 
Protestant Christianity, is hoping that the spirit of 
discord may confound our councils and deal a deadly 
blow at our growing influence. The daughters of 
the Philistines stand ready to rejoice at any mishap 
that may befall us, because they deem the Presby- 
terian Church the last stronghold of orthodoxy. 
The electric wires will carry not only our words and 
resolutions, but even the tone and temper of our 
discussions, to the ends of the earth. Let nothing, 
therefore, be done through strife or vainglory ; let 
not pride of opinion lead any one to persist in press- 
ing his personal preferences upon the whole Church ; 
let no proposition be entertained that shall tend to 
disturb our peace or impede our progress in bring- 
ing the world to Christ.” 

Dr. Roberts’s sermon was orthodox in its length— 
eighty-five minutes—and in its Calvinism. Himself 
a moderate revisionist, his loyal defense of the stand- 
ards as a whole satisfied the conservatives, while 
his admission that “it is loudly proclaimed in these 
days that the doctrines of our standards are destitute 
of the breathings of God’s love. This is largely 
true. The tender phase of the divine character is 
not so clearly set forth as it ought to be in this 
Johannean age,” satisfied the revisionists. 

The general theme of the sermon was “The 
Peculiar Privileges and Consequent Obligations of 
the Presbyterian Church,” and of the former he 
named : 

1. A government more in keeping with the teach- 
ings of Scripture than that of any other branch of 
the Church. 

2. A clear-cut, strong, and Scriptural creed. 

3. A championship in the cause of education. * In 
justice to our Congregational brethren, I should state 
that they share with us this coveted honor . . . If it be 
true, as is sometimes alleged, that we have not kept 
up with our Congregational brethren in the number 
and efficiency of our high schools and colleges, we 
have confessedly outstripped them in our theological 
seminaries. 

4. Superior missionary appliances. “The organ- 
ization of a Presbyterian church in a frontier 
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settlement is a call to order. Happily, the govern- 
ment she induces is, to a great extent, identical with 
the State. Hence she not only lays the foundation 
of a Christian church, but of a republican form of 
government. 

5. Coneeded wealth. 

Dr. Roberts urged upon the Church the duty of 
developing its lay element; of developing from its 
eldership “a body of helpers that will prove as effi- 
cient as the assistant pastor of the Episcopal 
or the lay preacher of the Methodist Church ;” 
he deprecated the number of men entering the 
Presbyterian Church from other denominations, 
men who “do not hesitate to assail the doctrines of 
inspiration, our Lord’s miracles, the necessity of the 
atonement, and the eternal punishment of the 
finally impenitent. Popular preachers, with very 
little sympathy with our Calvinistic creed, are called 
to fill pulpits of many of our-influential churches, 
and not a few uneducated ministers from other d:- 
nominations find their way into our fold because 
they deem it more inviting than their own. At the 
present rate of increase in these two classes, the 
doctrinal status of our Church will certainly be im- 
paired.” 

There were frequent murmurs of approval by the 
Assembly during the delivery of the sermon, but 
when Dr. Roberts declared that it was the duty of 
the Presbyterian Church to uphold the main feat- 
ures and fundamental principles of the American 
school system, at the eost, if need be, of “ blood and 
treasure,” then the Assembly forgot its traditional 
reverence for sermons and the sanctuary, and patri- 
otism and conviction expressed themselves in hearty 
applause. 

Dr. Crosby had prayed that “firmly held con- 
victions might be expressed in accents of love.” 
President Patton had read the twelfth chapter of 
First Corinthians, which warns against schism. 
Everything about the morning session had breathed 
the sentiment of harmony; but the most sanguine 
lover of peace never dared to hope that there would 
be such an exhibition of forbearance and fraternal 
love as came at the afternoon session, when the 
Rev. William E. Moore, D.D., of the Second Chureh, 
Columbus, Ohio, was elected Moderator of the 
Assembly by acclamation—something that has not 
happened since the reunion in 1869. 

Nominated by Professor Herrick Johnson, of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, repre- 
senting the Western revisionists, his nomination was 
seconded by the Rev. B. L. Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
speaking for the anti-revisionists of Pennsylvania ; 
New York wisely refraining from nominating her 
candidate. Within ten minutes after Professor 
Johnson rose to begin his nominating speech, Dr. 
Moore, for many years the Permanent Clerk of the 
Assembly, found himself Moderator, and that with- 
out a dissenting vote. No wonder he was pro- 
foundly moved, and with difficulty controlled his 
emotion ; no wonder that the Assembly vigorously 
applauded when it realized what it had done; for 
this remarkable action had done three things, viz.: 
(1) Given the Assembly a Moderator without a peer 
as an authority on church law and procedure, at a 
time when above all others constitutional questions 
were to be discussed ; (2) shown to the world that 


-Christian partisans could sink party for the sake of 


the Church; (3) enabled the Assembly to gain 
half a day in its working time, for the remainder 
of the afternoon was used for the reception of 
reports, and routine business began immediately. 
The celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening was an impressive event, the retiring 
Moderator and the Revs. George ‘Alexander, of 
New York, and B. L. Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
officiating. 

Friday and Saturday were notable for a great 
debate on the constitutionality of the action, pro- 
posed by a special committee, suggesting radical 
changes in the manner of constitutionally effecting 
changes in the Confession of Faith and form of 
government. President Patton, of Princeton, first 
assailed the proposed changes, declaring them revo- 
lutionary, unconstitutional, and contrary to the 
adopting act of 1788, which act he declared unre- 
pealable, a statement afterwards ridiculed by the 
Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn. and Jadge 
R. N. Wilkon, of Philadelphia. Dr Van Dyke 
told President Patton that he—representing the 
anti-revisionists—could no more stop the revision 
tide by interposing technical objections or uttering 
threats of prospective litigation, than he could pre- 
vent spring from coming by piling up the winter's 
ice; and also clearly proved that the Book of 
Discipline, which Dr. Patton helped revise, was 
adopted and became the law of the Church ina way 
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that Dr. Patton now declares was unconstitutional. 
Yet Dr. Patton then thought it a proper method, 
and, as Dr. Van Dyke plainly stated, now thinks it 
urconstitutional simply because, if adopted, it will 
make the way easy for revision. Among those who 
participated in the debate were: the Revs. Howard 
Crosby and Henry Day, of New York; the Revs. 
R. M. Patterson and Thomas A. Hoyt, of Philadel- 
phia; Governor James A. Beaver, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Judge Alfred Hand, of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

Oa Sunday the Moderator preached in the morn- 
ing, in the First Church, on “ Duty: the Divinely 
Ordained Means of Christian Development,” bas- 
ing his sermon on St. John iv., 34. The same 
church in the evening was crowded with an audi- 
ence gathered to hear President Patton, of Prince- 
ton, who described the “Glory of the Catholic 
Church.” He realized the superior quality of his 
audience, and was at his best. His text was Ephe- 
sians v., 27. It was interesting to hear him say 
that “if the Church is to fulfill its mission, the pul- 
pit must not lose its grip on social questions ; it 
must realize that there is some place even to day 
for the Sermon on the Mount; only when employer 
and employee meet with the New Testament in their 
hands as a basis of reconciliation will there be a 
final solution.” It was still more interesting to hear 
him confess that the supreme motive of God is 
love.” 

The Revs. Charles L. Thompson and Howard 
Crosby, of New York City, Henry J. Van Dyke, 
of Brooklyn, and David Burrell, of Minneapolis, 
also preached to large congregations. G. P. M. 








THE SOUTHERN QUESTION: BY 
SOUTHERN MEN. 


I.—WHEN WILL THE NEGRO BE FREE? 
By tHE Rev. Tuomas Drxon, JR. 


T is a very difficult thing for the Northern man 

to understand the Southern question. There 
are so many quacks who have quack solutions to 
offer, based upon small premises and small obser- 
vation. ‘The tourist is omnipresent. He plunges 
into the South and stays two weeks, returns, and 
knows everything. He has seen the South! To 
begin with, the South is a vast territory, that no 
man can see in a few weeks—eleven States, sweep- 
ing from the James to the Rio Grande across the 
continent. One of these States is larger than 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and In- 
diana. The single State of Texas contains 265,000 
square miles. The State of North Carolina is 
nearly as large as all New England. Cut it from 
the map, pin its western extremity down to the 
map, and whirl it round—it will cut the Gulf of 
Mexico three hundred miles out at sea, reach nearly 
to the Indian Territory on the west, and cut far 
into Canada on the north. It is simply preposter- 
ous for any man to say that he has seen the South 
within a few weeks. Such a view will be partial 
and one-sided. He will see the best side or the 
worst side of a small section. He will come 
back with an exaggerated idea of one of these 
8.des. 

The newspaper is a fertile source of exaggeration 
and misrepresentation. ‘There isa morbid appetite 
in the North for pessimistic news on this question. 
This appetite is fed. Newspaper correspondents of 
the South underetand it; they do not waste their 
time in sending ont articles that are not pessimistic, 
for they would not be accepted. The other day a 
negro went into a station-house in New York 
City to get a night’s lodging. Six white roughs 
seized him and threw him out of the window, 
twenty feet from the pavement. His blood stained 
the sidewalk below. ‘The world scarcely heard of 
this incident, because it happened in New York. 
If it had happened in the South, it would have been 
a National issue. The newspapers of the North 
hear but one side. There is no market for the 
other side. For this reason, one-half that we hear 
through the press is utterly unworthy of credence. 
The Northern people view the South through a 
mirage of misrepresentation, exaggeration, and 
falsehood. 

What is the actual condition of the negro to-day ? 
He is under the same economic laws that the white 
man lives under. He must work or starve. He is 
under the law of competition, stern and inflexible. 
The weaker are driven to the wall in the South as 
they are in the North. I do not know of any labor- 
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ing men anywhere in the world as contented with 
life as the negroes of the South. Ido not know a 
people to whom life is worth more to the square 
inch than to the negro—that is, a people of the same 
general economic condition. 

The question has been asked, “ Does the negro 
vote?” It has been wildly asserted and repeated, 
until the credulous have believed it, that the vote of 
8,000,000 people in the South is absolutely sup- 
pressed. ‘This statement cannot be taken seriously 
by any sensible man. Voters may not win, and 
yet they vote. Their votes are not suppressed be- 
cause they are cast for the defeated candidate. 
Boston, Mass., has a Democratic majority of 8,000. 
This majority was overcome by an adverse majority 
of 2,000, rolled up in the election of Mr. Hart, the 
present Mayor, who is a Republican. No one says 
that the Democratic vote of Boston was suppressed. 
The majority was overcome by superior intelligence, 
combined with wealth and compact party organiza- 
tion. What can be done with these forces in Bos- 
ton can be done in the South. 

Did the negro vote in the last Presidential elec- 
tion? Look at the returns; it can be easily ascer- 
tained. The votes returned in the South for Gen- 
eral Harrison may be all placed as negro votes. 
Some negroes vote the Democratic ticket ; some 
whites, the Republican ticket. These balance each 
other ; so that the Republican vote of the South is 
the negro vote. For General Harrison there were 
cast in the South 1,009,000 votes. These votes 
were counted and returned. This vote is sixty- 
seven per cent. of the negro voting population. The 
negroes of the South cast, therefore, four per cent. 
more votes than the whites of New England, who 
cast only sixty-three per cent. of their poll. 

Analyze this wild assertion a little closer. There 
are only two States in the South with negro majori- 
ties, according to the census of 1880, which, to my 
mind, is utterly inaccurate so far as the number of 
negroes is concerned. I believe the census of 1880 
was a fraud. I do not believe that there are as 
many negroes in the South to-day as that report 
shows. But, taking that as a basis, nine of the 
eleven Southern States have actual white majorities, 
so that nine-elevenths of this wild statement is 
utterly untrue. We have, therefore, only two- 
elevenths to investigate. These two States are 
South Carolina and Mississippi. South Carolina 
has a ballot-box law embodying the principle of an 
educational qualification for suffrage. This law 
disfranchised 75 per cent. of the negro race before 
the Presidential election of 1884. This educational 
qualification removes South Carolina from the im- 
putation of a suppressed negro majority, and places 
her in the same catalogue as Massachusetts. We 
have, then, Mississippi alone by which to test this 
assertion of a suppressed vote. Mississippi has a 
total poll of about 250,000, with a negro majority 
of 22,000. The white people of Mississippi own 
the land, ownall the property, practically, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the banded wealth and 
intelligence of the State could overcome, without 
violent means, this slender majority in so large a 
poll. Such things are done in Boston; they can be 
done in Mississippi. I do not apologize for the out- 
rages upon helpless negroes that are perpetrated in 
this State, but we must remember that the devil is 
loose in the South as well as in the North; that 
you cannot hold the Christian manhood of the 
South responsible for the deeds of the ruffians and 
roughs, no more than you can this side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

Does the negro get justice? My experience as a 
lawyer in the courts of North Carolina most em- 
phatically answers, “Yes.” As Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, I always found that a negro criminal objected 
to a negro on the jury. He preferred the superior 
intelligence and leniency of the white man. The 
lawyer of the defense could always appeal to the 
jury, reciting the helplessness of the negro. This 
appeal never failed to influence the jury on the side 
of mercy, and frequently caused serious miscarriages 
of justice. The right to vote we do not class under 
the head of justice, because the right to vote is not 
aright. Suffrage is the governing function of the 
community. It is power. Power is a trust. It 
is not a right, it is a duty, to vote. Voting is not 
a privilege ; it is anobligation. This trust is based 
on certain qualifications. On this point Professor 
Austin Phelps recently said : 

“Senator Sumner never committed a graver 
blunder than in driving the act which legalized 
negro suffrage through Congress. It was not an 
act of statesmanship ; it was a fling of despesation. 
It struck nature a blow in the face, for which she 
always gives a return blow in grand rage. . 
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Massachusetts would never see her intelligence and 
her culture, her property and her historic families, 
her schools and her churches, her institutions of 
benevolence and her grand prestige, thrust under 
the hoof of ignorance anid vice and consequent pov 
erty, and the traditions of a servile history. She 
would not make this sacrifice to bits of paper, many 
or few, which the ballot-box might accumulate. 
That is not in human nature. Never yet, in any 
great history of states, was the body politic con- 
structed with its head in the mire and its feet in the 
air. Never can it be so constructed and made to 
stay so. It is against nature.” If the negroes of 
the South had lived in Massachusetts in 1888, 
instead of 1,000,000 votes being polled by them, 
they could have polled only about 302,000. Mas- 
sachusetts would not have allowed those 700,000 
illiterate negroes to go to the ballot-box at all. 
Massachusetts is right, the South is wrong, on 
this. We need not more negro votes, but fewer. 
The law of Massachusetts should be applied to 
the whole Nation. 

“But,” asks Professor Phelps, “is the negro 
being educated? is he being fitted for the duties of 
citizenship ?”’ I answer, Yes, the South is making 
greater sacrifices for education to-day than New 
England. Compare North Carolina and Mas- 
sachusetts. North Carolina has a basis of $200,000,- 
000 worth of property on which to rest all the 
expenses of her government and her schools. This 
is a sum less than the fortune of a single family 
that lives on Fifth Avenue in New York ; and yet, 
on this basis, North Carolina must raise all her 
funds to run her penal and charitable institutions, 
to run the entire machinery of the State Govern- 
ment, and to maintain her public school system. 
Massachusetts has $2,400,000,000 worth of property 
as the basis on which she runs her government and 
schools. Massachusetts is ¢welve times wealthier 
than North Carolina; but she only gives nine times 
more for education. North Carolina gives $700,000 
to her schools; Massachusetts gives $7,000,000. 
In proportion to her ability, North Carolina makes 
one-quarter greater sacrifice for education than 
Massachusetts. This money thus raised is divided 
per capita between the races, the whites paying it, 
and the negroes reaping the benefit. 

The white people of North Carolina are very 
poor. They make heroic sacrifices to educate their 
own children. I was at college in 1880-83 with 
@ young man preparing for the ministry—a man of 
brain and power, who could receive no help, and 
he was poor. I know, as an actual fact, that he 
moved out of the college building into a little shanty 
outside the campus, and there, with a group of half 
a dozen other students, he lived on three dollars 
and a half a month. I always thought he ate so 
much corn bread and sorghum molasses that it 
made his hair red ; but he persevered, he graduated. 
He is to-day a missionary in China. I knew another 
young man at that same college who had no friends, 
no money, who desired to be a Christian minister. 
He shouldered his ax, walked three hundred miles 
across the Blue Ridge and into the college campus, 
seeking his education. He chopped his way through 
college for five years, and graduated with honor, 
being unable to obtain any assistance. He made 
seven hundred dollars by manual labor during those 
five years. If the white people of North Carolina 
must make such sacrifices as these, how can it be 
expected that they shall educate the negro race in 
a day? The white people of the South are doing 
the best they can with this problem. 

There is race prejudice in the South, plenty of it. 
There is race prejudice in the North. The North 
has fifty years the start of the South in emancipa- 
tion from this prejudice, and yet the North is almost 
as bad in this respect as the South to-day. Ifa 
negro should buy a house on a respectable street in 
New York, the price of real estate would fall twenty- 
five per cent. in twenty-four hours after it was 
known. Our New England friends have nervous 
prostration on St. Patrick’s Day. Race prejudice 
is a world-wide weakness of mar. Think of the 
Jews. The only fight I remember to have had in 
my school days was with a Jew. I fought him on 
general principles. Think of the unreasonable 
prejudice that to-day exists against this race, the 
grandest race of people God ever made—a people 
whose civilization was hoary with honor and glory 
when your ancestors and mine were in the woods 
hunting cocoanuts and hickory nuts with the monk- 
eys. And yet the Gentile proudly turns up his 
nose at the Jew. The Pilgrim Fathers, we are told, 
fell first upon their knees and then upon the abo- 
rigines. Race prejudice is as old as the devil is old, 
and as wide as the world is wide. It is rampant in 
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the North. It is rampant in the South. Religion 
and time only can obliterate it. 

The relations between the races in the South are 
cordial, with but few exceptions. Men have asked, 
Why does the negro not rise in servile war? It 
has been answered, Because of his peculiar docile 
nature. This is nonsense. The negro is made of 
the same material that the white man is made of. 
He has the same passions, the same heart, the same 
nature. The reason why he did not rise in servile 
war was because he had no occasion for such up- 
rising. If one-half the things the North hears 
were true, he would rise and baptize the South in 
blood. The other day at Raleigh, N. C., an old 
negro knocked at the door of a prison in which was 
confined the son of his old master. He had trudged 
his way from a far eastern county to reach that 
prison door. He had come to ask that he might be 
allowed the privilege of working out the seven years’ 
sentence of his young master that had been. The 
officer told him it could not be done. He insisted 
that he was able to work seven years or more, that 
he was ready and willing to do it. He went away 
with aching heart over the fact that he could not. 
This is why the negro did not rise and does not rise 
in servile war; because he is bound by the ties of 
love to the white people with whom he lives. 

What will be the future of the negro? Can we 
move him to Africa? Hardly. Who will move 
him? The United States Navy could not do it if 
you should give it all time in which to work at it. 
Our navy could not move the negroes to Africa as 
fast as they are born, if we should summon every 
tug and pleasure yacht even to the work. I believe 
that Africa will be civilized, and I believe that the 
Afro-American will be the instrument through which 
God will do this work; and yet but comparatively 
few of them will go to Africa. They are in the 
South ; they are there to stay. 

The question then arises, When will the negro be 
free? He is not free now. Mr. Cable, in a recent 
address, attributed the ills of the South to the fact 
that the South sought a pure government first and 
a free government second. The distinction between 
a free government and a pure government is hardly 
worthy of a man of Mr. Cable’s years and reputa- 
tion. What is freedom? Who are the free? 
Purity is of the very essence of freedom. There 
can be no free government that is not pure. There 
never has been, there never can be. Despotism is 
the natural ruler of vice and ignorance, always has 
been, always will be. So long as Rome was pure 
and sought a pure government, she had a free 
government ; but when her people became vicious 
and degraded, the possibility of free government 
vanished. Nero was ne monster born out of his 
time. He was the natural and inevitable product 
of the life of his day. The French people, in their 
Revolution, fired cannon, shouted, screamed them- 
selves hoarse, crying, “ Liberty, equality, frater- 
nity!” They declared to all the world that they 
were free. But were they? In a fit of despera- 
tion they seized the Bourbon king and hurled him 
from the throne ; but another despot ascended the 
throne. The difference between the tyranny of the 
Bourbon and the tyranny of the mob was the dif- 
ference between the morals of the Bourbon and the 
morals of the mob. At last we hear the boom of 
cannon echoing over the city ; we draw near and see 
a pale young man standing beside those lines of 
black-wheeled guns sending their floods of flame 
and death across the city. Whoishe? Napoleon 
Bonaparte. No other hand could govern, simply 
because the people had not attained liberty inside. 
We passed resolutions and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in America. We made a Constitution. 
We are free; but we are free not because of the 
Constitution : we made the Constitution because we 
were free. Declarations, proclamations, constitu- 
tions, and statutes do not make men free. Paste- 
board freedom will not stand the test of time. The 
knowledge of the truth only can make men free. 
When will the negro be free, then? When Christ 
shall make him free. When he shall learn to govern 
himself, he will be eapable of self-government, not 
before. He will then be able to take care of him- 
self, without your help or mine. 

What, then, is the solution of this problem? 
First, time and patience. We cannot educate the 
race inaday. We must notexpect it. Education 
is the only possible solution of this negro problem ; 
and this education must be thorough. It must be 
threefold—education of the head, the hand, the 
heart. The negro is capable of this education, 
capable of a thorough head education, of athorough 
hand education, and of a thorough heart education. 
To educate the head alone would be to plunge the 
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South into a condition of anarchy. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine children out of every thousand 
must work with their hands or starve. The trouble 
with much of our education for the negro in the 
South has been that this fact has been overlooked. 
We have been educating them to be lawyers, doc- 
tors, preachers, professionals. We have left out, in 
large measure, the industrial element. Education 
must thus be complete, else it will not meet the 
ease. This is true not only for the South, but 
equally true of the North. The Australian ballot 
system also, with an educational qualification, should 
prevail in the South as a stimulus to progress and a 
safeguard against corrupt local government. 

Dr. Parkhurst, of Boston, recently went South 
for a few weeks. On returning, he declared that 
the degradation of the negro was appalling; that 
many of them slept on beds of loose straw in cabins, 
no better off than before the war. This may be 
true ; but I never saw it, and I lived in the South 
twenty-three years. It may be true of some sec- 
tions of the South; but I dare to say, to-day, that the 
condition of the negro laborer in the South is far 
more tolerable than the condition of his white brother 
in the North. Did you ever hear of a negro com- 
mitting suicide? I[ never did. Why? Because 
life is too sweet. The sun never rises and sets on 
this great city that it does not set on a suicide’s 
grave, in one way or another. Did you ever hear 
of a negro starving to death in the South? I never 
did. Dr. Parkhurst may have seen those beds of 
straw—I do not deny it—but I boldly affirm that 
for every negro he will find in the South, from the 
James to the Rio Grande, sleeping on a bed of loose 
straw, I will find two white men, in New York City 
alone, without any straw. They sleep on boards; 
they sleep on the stone pavement; they sleep in 
barrels; they sleep standing, and have to move on 
at that. Hundreds and thousands, every night, 
sleep on the hard boards. Go down to the East or 
West Side, go through those rookeries, thronged 
with human beings little removed from the condi- 
tion of the brate world. Stumble over those chil- 
dren on the stairway ; go to the Potter’s Field and 
count the little graves that sprawl along its six hun- 
dred acres, and that are multiplied and multiplied 
until the heart grows sick. A young man was found 
dead the other morning on the sidewalk. A phy- 
sician certified that he starved todeath. Mrs. John 
King was found dead in New Haven the other day. 
The physician certified that she starved to death. 
The other night, while a ball costing $50,000 was 
in progress at Delmonico’s, out on the curbstone 
there shivered a woman with a babe in her arms. 
A passer-by saw her crying and drew near. She 
said the little one wassick. He looked at the babe, 
saw the blood pouring from its nose, and told the 
mother the child was dead, and must have been 
dead for some hours. It had starved and frozen 
to death. 

The real question before the American people is 
a greater one than the negro question. It is not a 
question of a bit of paper called a ballot; it is not 
@ question of pasteboard, but of bread. It is not a 
question as to whether men shall ride in palace cars 
or smoking cars; the question is, Shall they ride or 
walk? Before this all-absorbing question the so- 
called Southern problem dwindles into insignificance. 








HENRIK IBSEN AT HOME. 


By J. J. SKORDALSVOLD. 


ENRIK IBSEN has been called the Sphinx of 

the North, partly on account of the dark rid- 

dies which he puts up in so many of his writings, 

partly on account of the stubborn taciturnity with 

which he refuses to give a plain, straightforward 

solution of them. On account of one or two ex- 

pressions about the “mob,” some have also claimed 

that he is an aristocrat at heart, and that, especially, 

strangers find it a difficult and unpleasant task to 
start a conversation with him. 

As a friend of mine and I made up our minds to 
see him at his present home at No. 32 Maximilian 
Street, in Munich, about two months ago, we 
felt rather uneasy, when we knocked at his door, 
lest we should meet with a cold reception. As 
we were told he was “not at home,” although it 
was his regular reception hour, we immediately put 
the conventional interpretation on this: “He is at 
home, but he does not wish to be bothered by you.” 

The next day we went to see him again, and this 
time we were more successful. Upon our entering 
the reception-room he just came from his adjoining 
study to meet us. He is of medium size. His 


frame is already slightly bent by age, but the least 
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motion betrays that there is a good deal of strength 
stored up in him yet, and his broad. powerful Nor- 
wegian shoulders seem to be made for rolling some 
Sisyphus’s stone. And what a tremendous head ! 
His hair and whiskers are silver gray. His hair, 
which is quite thick yet, does not lie down smooth, 
but stands up straight, as if ever arrayed for battle, 
and makes the outlines of the head look peculiarly 
rugged and fierce. His forehead is round, full, and 
very high, and it gives the impression of tragic 
majesty. His eyes are small, bluish gray, and 
penetrating, and seem to be always hunting for 
some secret. On his pictures there is generally a 
sarcastic, almost scornful smile playing about the 
mouth; but when he talks this gives way to a 
calm, perfectly good-natured smile. 

His behavior in general seems to be full of 
anxious care, and when he talks it sounds as if the 
humblest and most modest of men were making 
questions, and even when he affirms something 
with emphasis you get the impression that he will 
not be offended at all if you differ with him. 

The first thing he did when he met us was to 
ask us to excuse his absence the day before, and he 
gave the following reason: “ Another American 
was here yesterday, and he was so anxious to have 
my picture that I had to go with him to the 
photographer to sit for one.” This proved that he 
had really been absent, and convinced us that he 
lives up to his preaching against “ conventional lies ” 
even in such trifling matters. He then'surprised us 
by assuring us that he would be glad to answer any 
reasonable questions that we might have to ask. 
At first he seemed so slow in all he did and said, 
but now we found out something entirely different. 
We never met a man who gave such quick and 
short answers, and sometimes we were scarcely 
through with the question when he had given a 
complete answer. At this rate our questions were 
soon exhausted. He immediately understood what 
was the matter, and invited us to come and see him 
the next day in case we had any more questions to 
propound, which invitation we of course gladly ac- 
cepted and made as much of as possible. 

We made several attempts to have him explain 
doubtful and disputed points in his works. At 
first he gave evasive answers—probably in the hope 
that we would not ask any more questions of that 
kind. But as we became more urgent he told us 
flatly that he would leave it to the critics and the 
public to find out the meaning of his works. He 
was simply overwhelmed with letters asking him to 
explain this and that in his writings, and if he 
were to attempt to answer them there would be no 
time left for his proper work. 

Although he is said to be decidedly hostile 
toward autograph fiends, we ventured to ask him 
for his autograph. Again the assurance that he 
would gladly please us, and he wrote his name no 
less than four times, which took several minutes, 
because he always writes his name with scrupulous 
care, and, in spite of his sixty-two years, its gentle, 
graceful curves seem to be from the hand of a 
young lady of artistic taste and culture. He next 
showed us his study, which is small and by no 
means richly furnished. We may add, however, 
that he does not work in his study exclusively, but 
when a thought strikes him he has the strange 
habit of stopping and writing it down in any of his 
rooms where he happens to be. He was quite 
communicative as to his family affairs, and he told 
us with evident pride that his son Sigurd had 
taken his doctor’s degree, and had entered upon 
a diplomatic career, having already spent several 
years in Washington, Vienna, etc. 

It was made evident more than once that he is 
heartily in sympathy with American institutions. 
Thus, in speaking of the Church he was of the 
opinion that “the separation of the State and the 
Church would introduce more honesty among men ;” 
and the political fate of Europe he thought would 
be “a kind of a league somewhat like the United 
States of America.” The favorable reception which 
his works have met this side the water also gave 
him great pleasure and encouragement, he said, and 
he wished his sincere regards to be brought to his 
American friends. 

He wore a plain gray suit which also contributed 
to make him look Norwegian. He takes his chief 
meals in a restaurant, the lighter ones at home. 
He is not very fond of walking. and it takes a 
strong constitution te keep so hale and hearty with 
so little motion. He does not take part in any 
religious exercises, and he said, himself, “ As to me 
and my works, I know of no difference between 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and infidels ; they all 
treat me alike.” 
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THE ART AND MYSTERY OF 
COLLABORATION. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


By Branper MAtTrHews. 


S it happens, there is one department of litera- 
ture in which the defect of collaboration be- 
comes a quality. For a drama, deliberate scientific 
construction is essential. In play-making an author 
must know the last word before he sets down the 
first. From the rigid limitations of time and space, 
there is no room on the stage for unexpected devel- 
opment. Voltaire tells us that there were misers 
before the invention of money ; and no doubt there 
were literary partnerships before the first playhouse 
was built. But the value of collaboration to the 
playwright has been instinctively recognized when- 
ever and wherever the theater has flourished most 
abundantly ; and as soon as the dramas of a coun- 
try are of domestic manufacture, and cease mainly 
to be imported from abroad, the play-makers take 
to collaboration intuitively. 

In Spain, when Lope de Vega and Calderon and 
Cervantes were writing for the stage, they had part- 
ners and pupils. In England there was scarce one 
of all the marvelous company of the Elizabethan 
dramatists who did not join hands in the making 
of plays. Fletcher, for example, wrote with Mas- 
singer even while Beaumont was alive. Chapman 
had for associates Marston and Shirley and Ben 
Jonson. Dekker worked in partnership with Ford, 
Webster, Massinger, and Middleton ; while Middle- 
ton combined with Dekker, Fletcher, Rowley, and 
Ben Jonson. 

In France, a country where the true principles 
of the play-maker’s art are most thoroughly under- 
stood, Rotrou and Corneille worked together with 
three others on the five-act tragedies barely out- 
lined by Cardinal Richelieu. Corneille and Qui- 
nault aided Molitre in the writing of ‘ Psyché.” 
Boileau and La Fontaine and other friends helped 
Racine to complete the “ Plaideurs.” In the pres- 
ent century, when the supremacy of the French 
drama is again indisputable, many of the best plays 
are due to collaboration. Scribe and M. Legouvé 
wrote together “Adrienne Lecouvreur” and the 
“ Bataille de Dames.” MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
were joint authors of “Froufrou” (that poign- 
ant picture of the disadvantages of self-sacrifice) 
and of the “Grand Duchess of Gérolstein” (that 
bold and brilliant satire of imperial misrule). 

mile Augier, to my mind the most wholesome and 
the most manly dramatist of our day, joined Jules 
Sandeau in composing the “Gendre de M. Poi- 
rier,” the strongest comedy of the century. 

Scribe and Augier and Sandeau, M. Legouvé, 
M. Meilhac, and M. Halévy, are all men of fine 
talents and of various accomplishments in letters ; 
they are individually the authors of many another 
drama; but no one of these other pieces attains the 
stature of the co-operative plays, or even approaches 
the standard thus set. Nothing else of Scribe’s is as 
human and as pathetic as “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ;” 
and nothing else of M. Legouvé's is as skillful. 
Since the dissolution of the partnership of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy they have each written alone; 
M. Halévy’s “ Abbé Constantin” is a charming 
idyl, and M. Meilhac’s “ Décoré” is delicately hu- 
morous; but where is the underlying strength 
which sustains “ Froufrou ?”—where is the exuber- 
ant comic force of “ Tricoche et Cacolet ?”—where 
is the disintegrating irony of the “Belle Héléne ?” 
Here collaboration has proved itself. Here union 
has produced work finer and higher than was ap- 
parently possible to either author alone. More 
often than not collaboration seems accidental, and 
its results are not the works by which we rank either 
of its writers. We do not think of Charles Dickens 
chiefly as the author of “No Thoroughfare,” nor is 
“No Thoroughfare” the book by which we judge 
Wilkie Collins. But “Adrienne Lecouvreur” is 
the finest play on the list of either Scribe’s works 
or of M. Legouvé’s; and “ Froufrou” is the one 
comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halévy likely to sur- 
vive. 

France is the country with the most vigorous 
dramatic literature, and France is the country where 
collaboration is the most frequent. The two facts 
are to be set down together, without a forced sug- 

ion that either is a consequence of the other. 
But it is to be noted again that, in any country 
where there is a revival of the drama, collaboration 
is likely to become common at once. In Germany 
just now, for example, there is a promising school 
of comedy writers—and they are combining one 
with another, In Great Britain and in the United 
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States there are signs of dramatic growth; and 
very obviously there has been an enormous improve- 
ment in the past few years. A comparison of the 
original plays written in our language twenty-five 
years ago with those now so written is most en- 
couraging. It may seem a little like that circular 
argument—which is as dangerous as a circular saw 
—but it seems to me that one of the causes of im- 
mediate hopefulness for the drama in our language 
is the prevalence of collaboration in England and 
in America. It is by collaboration the principles of 
play-making are spread abroad. ‘“ We learn of our 
contemporaries,” said Emerson, “what they know, 
without effort, and almost through the pores of the 
skin.” Now, a collaborator must needs be the 
closest of contemporaries. 

With Charles Reade, Tom Taylor composed 
“ Masks and Faces,” an artificial comedy of unde- 
niable effect; and with Mr. A. W. Dubourg he 
wrote “New Men and Old Acres,” a comedy also 
artificial but more closely akin to modern life. 
With Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Herman Merivale pre- 
pared a moving romantic drama, “ All for Her ;” 
and with Mr. F. C. Grove he wrote a brilliant com- 
edy, “ Forget-Me-Not.” To collaboration again is 
due the “Silver King,” the best of recent English 
dramas; and collaboration, alas! is also to be 
credited with the most of the latest machine-made 
British melodramas, plays which may bear the 
signatures of any two of half a dozen contemporary 
playwrights—which reveal a most extraordinary 
likeness one to the other, as though they had each 
been cut from the same roll of goods in lengths to 
suit the purchaser—and in which the pattern is 
ever the variation of a single theme, the revenge- 
ful pursuit of an exemplary good man by an inde- 
fatigable bad man. 

In America there is also an evident tendency 
toward co-operation as there has been a distinct 
improvement in the technic of play-writing. Mr. 
Bronson Howard has told us that he had a silent 
partner in revising his “ Banker’s Daughter ;” and 
we know that he enlists a British ally whenever his 
comedies are translated from the American stage 
and the American language to the English. Mr. 
Belasco and Mr. De Mille have combined in put- 
ting together the “ Wife,” as Garrick and Colman 
combined in making the “Clandestine Marriage.” 
Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld has completed the late 
D. D. Lloyd’s “Senator,” much as Colley Cibber 
completed Vanbrugh’s “ Provoked Husband,” and 
with the same success. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner and Mr. S. L. Clem- 
ens wrote together the story called the “Gilded 
Age,” but Mr. Clemens was the sole author of the 
stage version in which Colonel Sellers was the 
pleasant protagonist. “Mark Twain” has also 
collaborated with Mr. W. D. Howells in writing the 
“ New Colonel Sellers,” and with Mr. Bret Harte 
in writing “Ah Sin;” but neither play met with 
popular approval. Collaboration in dramatic author- 
ship is advisable only when one or both of the part- 
ners are experts in stagecraft. When both are 
novices, it is the blind leading the blind ; and both 
fall into the ditch, even as fell “Ah Sin” and the 
“‘ New Colonel Sellers.” 

To the novice in the theater the aid of the expert 
is invaluable. When Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett desired 
to make a play out of her little tale of ‘“‘ Esmeralda,” 
she consulted counsel learned in the law of dramatic 
construction, Mr. William Gillette, by whose aid the 
task was happily accomplished. If the poetic drama 
has any future on our stage, it must owe this in a 
measure to collaboration, for the technic of the 
theater is nowadays very elaborate, and few bards 
are likely to master it satisfactorily. But if the 
poet will frankly join hands with the practical play- 
wright, there is a hopeful possibility of success. 
Had Browning taken advice before he finally fixed 
on his action, and while the form was yet fluid, 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” might have been made a 
great acting play. It is while a drama is still 
malleable that the aid of the expert is invaluable. 

The assistance which Dumas received from his fre- 
quent associates was not of this kind; it was not the 
co-operation of an expert partner, but rather that of a 
useful apprentice. The chief of these collaborators 
was the late Auguste Maquet, with whom Dumas 
would block out the plot and to whom he could intrust 
all the toilsome detail of investigation and verifica- 
tion. Edmond About once caught Dumas red-handed 
in the very act of collaboration ; and from his account 
it appears that Maquet had set down in black and 
white the outline ot the story as they had developed 
it together, incorporating doubtless his own sugges- 
tions and the result of his historic research. This 
outline was contained on little squares of paper, and 
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each of these little squares Dumas was amplifying 
into a large sheet of manuscript in his own fine 
handwriting. 

Thackeray answered the accusation that Dumas 
did not write all his own works by asking, “ Does 
not the chief cook have aides under him? Did not 
Rubens’s pupils paint on his canvases?” Then—it 
is in one of the most delightful passages of the 
always delightful “Roundabout Papers ”’—he de- 
clares that he himself would like a competent, re- 
spectable, and rapid clerk, to whom he might say, 
“Mr. Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die 
this morning in about five pages. Turn to article 
‘Dropsy’ (or what you will) in Encyclopazdia. 
Take care there are no medical blunders in his death. 
Group his daughters, physicians, and chaplains 
round him. In Wales’s ‘ London,’ letter B, third 
shelf, you will find an account of Lambeth, and some 
prints of the place. Color in with local coloring. 
The daughter will come down, and speak to her 
lover in his wherry at Lambeth Stairs.” “Jones, 
(an intelligent young man) examines the medical, 
historical, topographical books necessary ; his chief 
points out to him in Jeremy Taylor (fol. London, 
MDCLYV.) a few remarks, such as might befit a dear 
old archbishop departing this life. When I come 
back to dress for dinner, the archbishop is dead on 
my table in five pages; medicine, topography, the- 
ology all right, and Jones has gone home to his 
family some hours.” This was Thackeray’s whim- 
sical suggestion ; but if he had ventured to adopt it 
himself, I fear me greatly we should have been able 
to distinguish the ’prentice hand from the fine 
round sweep of the master. 

This paper is perhaps rather a consideration of 
the principles of collaboration than an explanation 
of its methods. To point out the departments of 
literature in which collaboration may be of advan- 
tage and to indicate its more apparent limitations 
have been my objects, and I have postponed as 
long as I could any attempt to explain “ how | it is 
done.” Such an explanation is at best but a doubt- 
ful possibility. 

Perhaps the first requisite is a sympathy between 
the two partners not sufficient to make them survey 
life from the same point of view, but yet enough to 
make them respect each other’s suggestions and be 
prepared to accept these. There is needed in both, 
openness of mind as well as alertness, an ability to 
take as well as to give, a willingness to put your- 
self in his place and to look at the world from his 
standpoint. Probably it is best that the two authors 
shall not be too much alike in temperament Ed- 
mond and Jules de Goncourt, for example, although 
not twins, thought alike on most subjects; and so 
close was their identity of cerebration that, when 
they were sitting at the same table at work on the 
same book, they sometimes wrote almost the same 
sentence at the same moment. This is collabora- 
tion carried to an abnormal and unwholesome ex- 
treme; and there is much that is morbid and much 
that is forced in the books the Goncourts composed 
together. 

Collaboration has been likened to matrimony ; 
and we may consider MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
and Messrs. Besant and Rice as monogamists, while 
Seribe and Labiche, who were ready to collaborate 
at large, are polygamists. In marriage husband 
and wife are one, and that is not a happy union 
when either inquires as to which one it is; the 
unity ought to be so complete that the will of each is 
merged in that of the other. So it should be in 
a literary partnership. Respect for each other, 
mutual esteem, is perhaps the first requisite for col- 
laboration, as for matrimony ; and guod temper is 
assuredly the second. 

In discussing the practice of collaboration with 
that past-master of the art, Mr. Walter Besant, he 
declared to me that it was absolutely essential that 
one of the two partners should be the head of the 
firm. He did not tell me who was the head of the 
firm of Besant & Rice, and I have no direct testi- 
mony to offer in support of my belief that the 
dominant member was Mr. Besant himself; but 
there is a plenty of circumstantial evidence to that 
effect, and, as Thoreau says, “Some circumstantial 
evidence is very strong—as when you find a trout 
in the milk.” 

What Mr. Besant meant, I take it, was that there 
must be a unity of impulse, so that the resulting 
product shall seem the outcome of a single control- 
ling mind. This may be attained by the domination 
of one partner, no doubt, as when Dumas availed 
himself of the aid of Maquet; but it can be the 
result also of a harmonious equality, as when M. 
Meilhac and M. Halévy were writing together. In 
collaboration, as in matrimony again, it is well 
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when the influence of the masculine element does 
not wholly overpower the feminine. 

As there are households where husband and wife 
fight like cat and dog, and where marriage ends in 
divorcee, so there are literary partnerships which 
are dissolved in acrimony and in anger. M. Alex- 
andre Dumas fils has lent his strength to the authors 
of the “ Supplice d’une Femme,” “ Héloise Paran- 
quet,” and the “Danichef ;” and there followed 
hard feelings and high words. Warned by this 
bitter experience, M. Dumas is said to have an- 
swered a request to collaborate, with the query, 
“ Why should I wish to quarrel with you ?” But M. 
Dumas is a bad collaborator, I faney, despite his 
skill and his strength. He is like the powerful ally 
a weak country sometimes calls in to its own un- 
doing. Yet in his case the usual cause of disagree- 
ment between collaborators is lacking, for the plays 
he has recast and stamped with his own image 
and superscription have succeeded. Now, in general 
it is when the work fails that the collaborators fall 
out. Racine made an epigram against the two now 
forgotten authors of a now forgotten tragedy, that 
each claimed it before it was produced and both 
renounced it after it had been acted. The quarrels 
of collaborators, like the quarrels of any authors, or, 
for that matter, like any quarrels at all, to which 
the public are admitted, are the height of folly. 
The world looks on at the fight and listens while 
the two former friends call each other hard names; 
and, more often than not, it believes what each says 
of the other, and not what he says of himself. 

If I may be allowed to offer myself as a witness, 
I shall testify to the advantage of a literary partner- 
ship which halves the labor of the task and dou- 
bles the pleasure. It may be that I have been 
exceptionally skillful in choosing my allies, or excep- 
tionally fortunate in them; but I can declare un- 
hesitatingly that I have never had a hard word with 
a collaborator while our work was in hand, and 
never a bitter word with him afterward. My collabo- 
rators have always been my friends before, and 
they have always remained my friends after. 
Sometimes our literary partnership was the unpre- 
meditated outcome of a friendly chat, in the course 
of which we chanced upon a subject—and in sport 
developed it until unexpectedly it seemed promising 
enough to be worthy of artistic consideration. Such 
a subject belonged to both of us, and had best be 
treated by both together. There was no dispute as 
to our respective shares in the result of our joint 
labors, because we could not ourselves even guess 
what each had done when both had been at work 
together. As Augier said in the preface to the 
“Lionnes Pauvres,” which he wrote with M. 

douard Foussier, we must copy “the married peo- 
ple who say one to the other, ‘your son.’” 

I have collaborated in writing stories, in making 
plays, and in editing books. Sometimes I may 
have thought that I did more than my share; some- 
times I knew that I did less than I should; but 
a). ays there was harmony, and never did either of 
us seek to assert a mastery. However written, and 
by whichever of the two, the subject was always 
thoroughly discussed between us; it was turned 
over and over, and upside down, and inside out; 
it was considered from all possible points of view, 
and in every stage of development. When a final 
choice was made of what seemed to us best, the 
mere putting on paper was wholly secondary. I 
have written a play of which I prepared the dia- 
logue of one act and my associate prepared that of 
the next; I have written a play in which I wrote 
the scenes in which certain characters appeared, 
and my ally wrote those in which certain other 
characters appeared; I have written a short story 
in two chapters, of which one was in my autograph 
and the other in my partner's: but none the less 
was he the half-author. of the portions I set on 
paper, and none the less was I the half-author of 
the portions he set on paper. 

Probably the most profitable method is that of 
alternate development—certainly it is for a drama. 
After the subject begins to take form, A makes out 
a tentative sequence of scenes; and this, after 
several talks, B fills up into an outline of the story. 
Slowly, and after careful consultation, A elaborates 
this into a detailed scenario in which every char- 
acter is set forth, every entrance and every exit, 
with the reasons for them, every scene and every 
effect, in fact everything except the words to be 
spoken. Then B takes this scenario, and from it 
he writes a first rough draft of the play itself, com- 
plete in dialogue and in “ business.” This rough 
draft A revises, and rewrites where need be. Then 
it goes to the copyist; and when the clean, type- 
written manuscript returns, both A and B go over 
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it again and again, pointing and polishing, until 
each is satisfied with their labor in common. Per- 
haps the drama is the only form of literature in 
which so painstaking a process would be advan- 
tageous, or in which it would be advisable even. 
But the structure of a play can hardly be too care- 
ful or too precise, nor can the dialogue be too com- 
pact or too polished. 

“JT am no pick-purse of another’s wit,” as Sir 
Philip Sidney boasts; but I cannot forego the 
malign pleasure of quoting, in conclusion, Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s insidious suggestion to “ young men 
entering on the life of letters ;” he advises them 
“to find an ingenious and industrious and successful 
partner, stick to him, never quarrel with him, and 
do not survive him.” 








“ BAKSHEESH !” 
By Wiiiiam W. ELiswortu. 


ITH all their faults, the traveler becomes 
greatly attached to the people of Egypt, even 
after a stay of only a few weeks in that historic 
land of temples and bakshéesh. When a crowd of 
donkey-boys is fighting for you as for a prize, tan- 
gling you in half a score of bridle-reins, or when 
your archzological meditations before some sculpt- 
ured wall are rudely interrupted by beggars and 
sellers of spurious “ anteekahs ”’—on these occasions 
patience does not always get in her perfect work, 
and you wish your tormentors considerably further. 
Nevertheless, looking back upon the days spent 
on the Nile, one realizes how much pleasure came 
from the people. Visiting Egypt again, the trav- 
eler would hardly wish to roll up to the temples in 
a landau, and to find them guarded only by silent 
soldiers. 

There was the little ten-year-old girl who carried 
a water-jar on her head and ran a mile beside your 
donkey, repeating “ nice man,” “berry good man,” 
over and over, like a machine. How her black 
eyes sparkled, and with what grace she poised that 
jar of dirty water, hoping to tempt you to drink! 
She was frequently told to “imshee ” (supposed to 
mean “go away,” but undoubtedly having some 
deeper significance making it akin to “ keep right 
on with what you are doing; I like it”). Never- 
theless, she continued to misjudge your character, 
nor complained of the rough stones or of your inap- 
preciative remarks. It is possible that you cannot 
recall the tomb which you finally reached and so 
rid yourself of your unwelcome companion, nor 
what you saw there, but the memory of that little 
brown nuisance is still fresh in your mind. 

Perhaps one of those tiny four-year-olds at Philz, 
in his scant white shirt, took you under his protect- 
ing care as you were wandering over that exquisite 
nook of a dream-world. Do you remember how he 
put out his wee black hand to help you over the 
rocks, and carried your white umbrella, and, when 
you sat down in a shady corner, how he waved that 
fly-thing about in such a solemn way, sometimes 
brushing it across your nose, and again not getting 
it within three feet of you? What a dear black 
imp it was! 

As for the poor little children who run out from 
the mud-huts, with the flies feeding on their half- 
closed, sticky eyes, to beg for “bakshéesh,” one 
wonders whether they do it from habit or from the 
same instinct which prompts a dog to bark when the 
stranger passes his master’s door. They never get 
anything. There must be thousands of weli-grown 
children in Egypt who have asked for “ bakshéesh” 
all their lives from every white person who has 
passed their doors, and never yet had a copper. The 
very little ones, who often hold out their hands with 
the palms down or the fists doubled, evidently do 
not grasp the full meaning of the word they repeat 
so fluently (in which, by the way, the first syllable 
is slurred over and the second strongly accented— 
b’k-sheesh). To the professional importunities of 
the blind beggars and the cripples one soon grows 
accustomed ; and, for the sake of others who will 
come after, the less given to them the better. 

Bat it is not from such as these that one’s pleasure 
is derived. The ubiquitous donkey-boy, with whom 
of all natives the traveler comes most in contact, is 
an inexhaustible mine. There are few who cannot 
speak more or less English, and some are attend- 
ants or graduates of the schools of the American Mis- 
sion, which is doing such a splendid work in Egypt. 
These schools are mostly attended by Copts, who 
are descendants of the “ early Christians.”” Moham- 
medans do not generally allow their children to go; 
but in Assouan and elsewhere the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, fearing that the missions would make con- 
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verts to Christianity, has been forced to establish 
native schools where Mohammedan boys can be 
taught English. The mission in Assouan, which is 
now self-supporting, has been in existence only two 
years, and there, nearly six hundred miles south of 
Cairo, we heard a capital reading lesson in English 
from boys who had studied the language only one 
year, and a rendering of “The Sweet By and By” 
by the entire school which would have delighted 
lovers of that cheerful melody. 

The donkey boy, after catching a customer and 
holding down the off stirrup while he mounts, ad- 
ministers the first of a long series of thwacks upon 
the after part of his beast, and almost immediately 
opens the conversation with the query, “Good 
donkey?” followed by the complacent announce- 
ment, “Good donkey-boy.” Whether he knows 
much or little English, his vocabulary is quite sure 
to be exhausted before the ride is over. As we 
stood in front of the pylon of a mighty temple, one 
of them endeavored to sympathize with our emotions, 
helping us out, as it were, by softly remarking, 
“Splendid, fine, loafly, magnifique, pooty ”—evi- 
dently a repertoire of adjectives gathered from more 
than one traveler. Most of them seek information 
and are anxious to improve. Sometimes they will 
point out objects and ask the English word for them. 
One wanted to know if we had the same moon 
where we came from, and “ how many people there— 
thousan’ people ?” 

For their donkeys they have such names as they 
think will be most agreeable to visitors. ‘“ Tele- 
graph” is an old favorite, now being somewhat 
superseded by the more modern “Telephone.” In 
Suez they favor celebrated ladies. There three 
large jacks which the children occasionally rode 
were named “ Lily Langtry,” “Mary Anderson,” 
and “Mrs. Cornwallis West.” The writer was 
sometimes given “ The Gran’ Old Man.” 

“You American ?” a donkey-boy said to an Eng- 
lish friend. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, carelessly, thinking of 
something else. 

“My donkey ‘California Jack,’” remarked the 


ry: 

“Did I say I was an American? No, I’m an 
Englishman.” 

“¢ California Jack’ not all his names,” continued 
the wily youth. 

On the Nile they are satisfied with a moderate 
amount of bakshéesh. Two piastres (ten cents) to 
a boy who has run ten miles is sufficient remunera- 
tion in a country where the men earn only that sum 
toiling all day raising water in a shadoof. Three 
or four piastres will bring a happy look to the lad’s 
face which it is worth while to summon sometimes 
when one has been especially well treated. There 
are countries where, no matter what one gives for a 
service, the recipient will hunch up his shoulders, 
bulge out bis eyes, and look down upon the coins 
with an expression which could not be more severe 
if he had just caught the giver in the act of remov- 
ing them from his dead grandfather's eyelids. But 
Egypt is not that kind of a country. 

Madame’s donkey-boys were always interested in 
learning, early in a trip, from what masculine source 
the bakshéesh could be expected to flow, and, having 
learned, they were prolific in their compliments as 
to her choice. One impassioned youth, who had 
passed much of his time in praising the great beauty 
and other equally apparent excellencies of the 
writer, said, just as she was about to alight, “0, 
lady, we must part now, ooooch. I sorry to leave 
you,” and, in a whisper, “ you tell him I four shil- 
lin’ boy.” 

Another youth, who desired more liberal payment 
on account of being an orphan, expressed his con- 
dition with fine simplicity, “ Finish father, finish 
mother ;” and, pointing to a less afflicted boy, “‘ He 
finish mother, plenty father.” 

The smallest service in Egypt is not rendered 
gratuitously—if the renderer can help it. A guard 
once accompanied us from a temple to the boat, 
every few minutes going through the peculiar pan- 
tomime of dropping and picking up a small and 
much-soiled rag, calling attention to his efforts by 
sundry grunts and gestures. After this had been 
many times repeated it dawned upon us that about 
two hours before he had picked up Madame’s hand- 
kerchief as it dropped from her hand, and was now 
seeking his reward. Attempted explanations that 
in our own country a “thank you ” was considered 
sufficient for such a service fell upon heedless ears. 

The sellers of “ anteekahs ” fairly run riot in the 
streets of Luxor and in the neighborhood of 
Thebes. There are factories near by where these 
“antiquities” are turned out by the thousand, from 
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searabs to great statues carved in black granite, 
which are chipped and chemically treated until they 
might deceive the veriest elect of an antiquarian. 
It is said that a brief sojourn within the digestive 
apparatus of a turkey lends an air of antiquity to 
a scarab which can give points to the mellowing 
influence of thirty centuries. In this region the 
“ merchants” beset you at every turn. One will 
run for half a mile beside your donkey and then 
give place to another, just as if they were carrying 
the mails. You escape them, and your donkey-boy 
begins to fish curios from out of his capacious gown, 
and straightway transforms himself into a seller of 
‘“anteekahs.” Then the guards at the temples 
relieve the donkey-boys, and lead you into a 
secluded corner to offer a bead necklace of the time 
of Benjamin Harrison, which they solemnly affirm 
was worn by Queen Hatasou herself. 

Into some temples the original merchants can 
pursue the traveler. All the way across the wide 
Theban plain, on the road to Medinet Habou, they 
had followed us, their number growing with the 
miles. The dragoman kept them at bay while we 
lunched in one of the great halls of the temple, and 
they stood in the doorways and under distant col- 
umns, hungrily looking on, knowing that tourists, 
like other game, were more easily run down after 
feeding. The meal over, two of us stole away and 
sat down in the shade of a great pillar to enjoy the 
sculptured walls around. In a few moments one 
youth appeared, approached, squatted down about 
five feet in front of us, and spread out his poor 
store of “anteekahs” on the rough stones. “How 
much you give for this?” “Nothing; don’t want 
it; imshee.” “How much?” “Nothing; go 
away, will you?” “How much? Twoshillin’ ?” 

Then another came and squatted close by, and yet 
another, and more, until at least thirty men and 
boys were around us. Some were standing, and, 
thinking to make the best of our interrupted re- 
searches, with proper gestures we said, “ Be seated, 
gentlemen ; let’s have an ‘anteekah’ party.” So 
they sat down, and we chaffed them good-natured- 
ly, and they laughed and showed their white 
teeth ; and after they had tried in vain to sell us 
something, we produced a small “anteekah ” of our 
own, and proceeded to instruct them in the manner 
of conducting an American auction. Starting at one 
piastre, we ran them up to nine shillings, and when 
the little vase was finally knocked down to the 
most reckless bidder, and the money demanded 
(and not obtained), the audience shrieked with 
laughter. 

For a day or two at Luxor we kept them off by 
inquiring, “ Made in Luxor?” when an “anteekah” 
was presented. “Naw, naw; anteekah, anteekah, 
genooine.” “Oh, ‘genooine;’ well, we only buy 
the ones that are made in Luxor.” But this did 
not work long, and we were soon offered only Luxor- 
made antiquities. 

They are an easily amused people. Our boat was 
tied up for some hours at an unusual landing-place 
by reason of an accident to the machinery. A great 
crowd of natives assembled and watched us with 
lively interest, and to have a little fun we proposed 
to sing to them if they would reciprocate. So we 
gave them “ John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in 
the grave,” leaving off one word with each repeti- 
tion of the verse, and nodding our heads in time, 
until we came to “John” and the chorus. This 
was absolutely novel, and it was received with 
unbounded delight, the merriment being greatly 
increased when our ship’s company, as one man, 
demanded bakshéesh. After much searching, what 
appeared to be a sort of native “cookie ” was tossed 
on to the deck, amid cries of “good. bakshéesh ” 
and a general clapping of hands. The reciprocity 
was afailure. Singing was evidently not one of the 
accomplishments in that village, but two of the 
men, after much urging, began to groan and bow in 
a dervish dance. They were, unfortunately, fright- 
ened off by a photographic camera, and we lost all 
but the first “verse.” Then one of our number 
mounted the paddle-box and rendered that anti- 
prohibition college song in which the wish is ex- 
pressed to have 

“a barrel of rum, 


And sugar three hundred pounds,” 


to the accompaniment of a double-shuffle. This 
also filled them with joy; and when at last, with 
the engine repaired, we cast off from shore, we saw 
the smiles still lingering on their faces as they took 
up their sticks and bundles and moved on toward 
the fair to which they were journeying. 

Imagine spending a morning in this familiar 
fashion with a gang of a hundred Irish or Italian 
day-laborers in our own country! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE SERMON. 
THE MODERN SADDUCEE.” 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit ; but the Pharisees confess both.” — 
Acts xxiii., 8. 


ATERIALISM, then, isnot modern. What we 
call modern unbelief is simply a new phase of an 
old experience. It existed in the time of Christ. It 
has existed from that time to this, both within and 
without the Christian Church, and it will exiet to the 
end of time. For it is not due to any local or tem- 
poral causes, though such causes may tend to pro- 
duce and develop it. The difference between belief 
and unbelief, or between faith and unfaith, is a dif- 
ference of constitution, of temperament, of mental 
habit. It has run through philosophy and religious 
thinking from the beginning, and willtotheend. The 
modern materialist, the modern agnostic, is simply 
the natural descendant of the Sadducee. He is a 
little wiser, a little more philosophic in his form. 
He no longer says, “ There is no resurrection, nor 
angel, nor spirit,” but he says, “ We cannot know 
that there is any angel, or resurrection, or spirit.” 
He does not say, “There is nothing except that 
which is seen by the eye, heard by the ear, or 
touched by the hand,” but he says, “ We cannot be 
sure of anything that lies beyond the boundary and 
horizon of the senses.” But substantially his atti- 
tude is identical with that of the ancient Sad- 
ducees. 

Now, the question which I wish you to consider 
with me this morning is, what ought to be the atti- 
tude of Christian believers toward modern Sad- 
ducees? How ought we to feel and how to think 
respecting modern unbelievers? And in answering 
that question I wish you to go back with me to see 
how Christ himself acted and thought and felt 
toward these ancient Sadducees. I may as well say 
in the outset that I am convinced that the Church 
has treated unbelief in an un-Christian, if not in an 
anti-Christian, method ; that it has proceeded in a 
way radically different and in some respects radi- 
cally inconsistent with the way in which Christ 
proceeded in his treatment of Sadducees, and that 
I wish to put the Christ-method before you as 
clearly as I can in a brief compass of time. 

Christ met three classes of men. They are 
roughly described in the New Testament by the 
terms Pharisees, publicans and sinners, and Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees were orthodox men ; that 
is, they believed in that which was the standard 
faith of their time, and in many of its essentials has 
remained the standard faith up to our time. They 
believed in God; they believed in revelation ; they 
believed in the Old Testament system of sacrifice, 
which was the ancient analogue to the modern doc- 
trine of the atonement. They believed in a Mes- 
siah to come, which corresponds to our belief in a 
Messiah who has come. Thus they were orthodox 
even measured by modern standards. Some of 
them were good men. Such as were morally good 
men Christ commended. It is a mistake to suppose 
he universally condemned the Pharisees. He did 
not. It was a Pharisee who said, “‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy heart and soul.” And Christ 
answered, “Thou hast answered well ; this do, and 
thou shalt live.” It was a Pharisee who came run- 
ning and kneeled down before him and said, “I 
have kept all the commandments,” upon whom 
Christ looked, and it is said loved him. It was in 
the house of a Pharisee that Christ once took din- 
ner. It was a Pharisee to whom Christ came by 
night and with whom he had conversation. It was 
a Pharisee in whose grave he was buried at the last. 
Christ made no wholesale condemnation of the 
Pharisees. But he found men of the orthodox 
church who used their orthodoxy to cover sin, men 
who thought that religion consisted in sermons and 
opinions, who, as he said, devoured widows’ houses 
and for a pretense made long prayers, who bound 
heavy burdens on others and did not lift them so 
much as with a little finger. These men who knew 
the truth and followed evil and iniquity, these he 
condemned ; earnestly, vigorously, with scathing in- 
vective, he condemned them. 

There was a second class in the community, 
known in the New Testament as publicans and sin- 
ners. They had not been orthodoxically brought 
up. They were what would be called in our days 
the “outsiders.” They worshiped in the syna- 
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gogue more or less, were more or less familiar with 
the law, but still, in a large measure, had grown up 
in ignorance and environed by temptation. They 
were men who had yielded to the appetites and pas- 
sions—to covetousness and appetite and sensuality. 
They were men, not who knew the right and delib- 
erately chose the wrong, but who had been swept 
away by evil companionships without or by strong 
passions within. These men he did not assail. You 
will find it difficult to quote a single case in the 
New Testament in which Christ sat in judgment or 
uttered invective against men whose sins were sins 
of appetite, sins of the body, sins of physical tem- 
perament, sins even of licentiousness. These men 
he pitied. He looked upon them with sorrow. He 
attempted to help them out of the pit into which 
they had fallen. He attempted to put hope into 
the hearts of those darkened by despair. He did 
not ascend the judgment throne and sit in con- 
demnation against them. 

There was the third class, the Sadducees. They 
lived in the world; and they knew nothing but the 
world. They had no faith in God, no faith in im- 
mortality, no faith in heaven, no faith in the resur- 
rection. When they laid their loved ones in the 
grave it was the loved one that lay there ; there was 
in their thought no spirit that ascended. If they 
entered the Temple and went through the appointed 
service, it was because they thought that religion 
was a necessary social duty, important for the well- 
being of the community, not because they believed 
that there was any God whom they could reach by 
their prayers. These men Christ neither con- 
demned, nor pitied, nor argued with. I cannot find 
in the New Testament that Christ in one single 
instance launched an invective against a Sadducee 
because of his unbelief or want of belief. I cannot 
find that he expressed pity or compassion for them. 
He treated them in an altogether different manner. 
He said very little to them. He did not argue with 
them except when they assailed him. He did not 
appeal to them. He rarely addressed himself to 
them. And yet the effect of his ministry was such 
that all that we know of Sadduceeism to-day is what 
we derive from the literature of its opponents. I 
believe that there is not a book or a page or a line 
or a letter of Sadducean literature extant to-day. 
We learn what it was from what the Pharisees 
said it was, and what the New Testament said it 
was. 

In the light of this example, then, I want to say, 
in the first place, that the Church has made a great 
mistake in confounding error and sin. Error is not 
sin. It is not a duty to believe certain doctrines, 
nor a sin to disbelieve them. The disbelief may 
grow out of sin; the belief may grow out of virtue. 
But there is no command or direction, implicit or 
explicit, to believe a creed, long or short, with few 
articles or many articles. I turn to the summary 
of God’s law in the Ten Commandments: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me; Thou shalt 
remember the Sabbath day; Thou shalt not kill; 
Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery ;” nowhere in the Ten Commandments is the 
command, Thou shalt think this, or Thou shalt not 
think that. It may be said that no man can rever- 
ence God unless he believes in God; that no man 
can keep holy the Sabbath day unless he believes 
that there is a law for the Sabbath; that some 
creed is necessary to carry out this law. Very 
likely. But the law of God itself, as it is em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments, nowhere puts 
stress upon, nowhere even makes a hint or sugges- 
tion of, an obligation or a duty to believe a doctrine. 
Then I turn to the Sermon on the Mount. It is the 
summary of the new law, as the Ten Commandments 
are of the old. There Christ goes deeper into life. 
He speaks of the appetites and passions. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” said Moses. “Thou 
shalt not lust in thy heart,” says Christ. “Thou 
shalt not kill,” said Moses. “Thou shalt not be 
angry with thy brother,” says Christ. But in that 
law which lays hold of the inner life, which con- 
cerns the innermost character, Christ says not a 
solitary word about the duty of believing a creed, or 
the sin of disbelieving. The reason of this reticence 
is plain. The moral law is very simple, after all. 
The law for every relation and department in life 
is simple, not complicated. The law of the family 
is sympathy. If father and mother, husband and 
wife, parents and children, are bound together by 
a bond of real sympathy, if they enter into one 
another’s life, if they understand one another’s ex- 
periences, and desire one another’s welfare, the 
family will be peaceful and pure and happy. This 
is one law; let it be broken, and the whole family 
is in confusion; let it be preserved, and the whole 
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family is at peace. There is one law for industry 
—the law of honesty. That law is embodied in the 
Golden Rule, the law of equity: Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. Put yourself 
in his place. Let every man desire in life to have 
that only which he would be willing to give to his 
neighbor if they were to change places; let every 
man desire to give to his neighbor what he would 
desire from him if they were to change places; let 
every man be as earnest to give as he is to receive ; 
let every man put aside forever the desire to get 
something for nothing—and there would be an end 
to disturbances and anarchy in the industrial world. 
The law of government is the law of justice. It is 
the law, Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. It 
is the law of service of many by the few: Let 
him that would be greatest among you be servant 
of all. .What work that law applied would make 
of every oligarchy, from that of Russia to that of 
machine rule and “ bossism” in democratic Amer- 
iea! And so the law of the intellect is the law of 
truth. There is but one sin of the intellect ; it is the 
sin of desiring something other than truth. There 
is but one virtue in the intellect ; it is the virtue of 
desiring absolutely the truth, it is singleness of desire 
to know the truth, to do the truth, to follow the 
truth. Candidness, sincerity, genuineness, is the 
moral law of thought. The lack of these, a desire 
to take something else than the truth because it 
may work for one’s own personal advantage—that 
is the one sin of the intellect. Now, the Church 
has attempted to coerce men to believe. It has 
attempted to drive men by pains and obloquy to 
the acceptance of creeds. A man is brought 
into the tortare-room of the Inquisition. He has 
pointed to him the rack and the scourge. Then he 
has pointed to him the pile of fagots without; and 
it is said to him, “If you believe what is the faith 
of this Church, you may go back to your home and 
family and children. If you disbelieve this faith, 
you shall be put upon the rack and tortured, you 
shall be scourged ; by and by you shall be led out 
and the fagots piled about you, and you shall be 
burned.” What must be the effect, the only effect ? 
That the man will pretend to believe what he does 
not believe. We all agree in thanking God that 
the age of persecution for opinion’s sake is past. 
But will you tell me what difference it makes 
whether the rack is on this side of the grave or on 
the other ?—whether the inquisitor says, If you do 
not believe this creed, you shall be burned here, or, 
If you do nct believe this creed, you shall be burned 
hereafter? Is it any better to believe that God isa 
great Inquisitor who will torture eternally those 
who do not believe than to think it right to torture 
them for a short time here below? No man is to 
be condemned for an opinion’s sake, and no man is 
to be praised for an opinion’s sake. There is no 
obloquy in erroneous opinion, and there is no com- 
mendation in right opinion ; no other obloquy than 
attaches to ignorance, and no other praise than 
attaches to knowledge. 

First of all, then, I stand for freedom of thought. 
I demand for the Christian pulpit and for the 
Christian Church that word which has been covered 
with undeserved obloquy, “ free-thinking.” I claim 
that the pulpit is the freest platform in all God’s 
world. I claim that the Church of Christ must 
have in it the freest atmosphere of any audience- 
room, or any gathering, or any society of mankind. 
And it is because I hate sin that I hate whatever 
tends to stifle free discussion and free thinking. It 
is because I want young men and young women to 
form candid opinions, to know what they believe 
and why they believe it, that I am not sorry but 
glad of the doubt and discussion that agitate the 
Church and the world. And when men say to me, 
“ So-and-so has made a shipwreck of his faith,” my 
reply is, ‘‘ He never had a faith to make shipwreck 
of.” His opinions may have been turned, his 
thoughts may have been altered; but the deep, abid- 
ing spiritual faith was not in him. That faith was 
not produced by arguments, and arguments cannot 
destroy it. For the real difference between be- 
lievers and unbelievers is not a difference of logic, 
it is a difference of spiritual culture. We who are 
Christians—and I am speaking this morning pre- 
sumably to those that are—believe, not because our 
beliefs have been scientifically demonstrated to us, 
not because they afford a satisfactory hypothesis 
for the phenomena of life, but because we live and 
move and have our being in a world which gives us 
a perception of spiritual realities. 

And I urge, secondly, spiritual culture as the only 
real foundation for spiritual faith. The scientist 
looks out upon life, and he sees all the various 
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phenomena of light, and he collates and compares 
them, and he concludes that because of these 
phenomena it is reasonable to suppose that the uni- 
verse is pervaded by an ether whose waves produce 
what we eall light. Another scientist looks out and 
sees the phenomena of life going on about him, and 
he concludes that there is an eternal and invisible 
energy from which all things proceed. And the 
one conclusion is no more religious than the other. 
To believe that there is a God as the best hypothe- 
sis to account for the phenomena of creation is. no 
more religious than to believe that there is an ether 
as the best hypothesis to account for the phenomena 
of light. Religious faith is the faith of a man who 
walks with God, who knows God, who has a per- 
sonal experience of God, who has a communion and 
fellowship with God; whose God is not a mere 
something out there, but a personal companion within 
him. A scientist looks at the revolving wheel 
under the electric shock, and he says, “ This rapid 
motion is turned into a new form of energy, and 
emerges as light. The same scientist sees the body 
laid away in the grave, and says, “ This very force 
which we call soul is not dead, but has reappeared 
on the other side of the grave in a new form of 
force.” The one opinion is just as much religious 
as the other, and not more so. To think I am 
immortal as the best way to account for the phe- 
nomena of life is not religious. To have in my 
heart a love, a hope, a joy, a spiritual experience 
which I know in my own consciousness is superior 
to the body, transcends the body, which disease 
does not impair, which death cannot harm—that is 
religion. It is not to have opinions, it is to havea 
personal spiritual experience. 

I heard the other day two butterflies, on the edge 
of a flower, discussing. One said, “We cannot 
know there is any honey in the flower; no butterfly 
ever found it there; no butterfly ever will.” The 
other said, “ Well, nevertheless, I think there must 
be some.” And while they debated it, gnostic and 
agnostic, a humming-bird flew in and ran his long 
bill into the flower, and sipped the sweet, and was 
gone. Todebate whether there is beauty and truth 
in this Word of God, whether there is beauty and 
truth in the world, whether there is beauty and 
truth in the Christ that came from God—this is not 
religion. “Oh, taste and see that the Lord is 
good !”—that is religion. 

And so what Christ did in respect to unbelief in 
his time is just what we want to do in respect to 
unbelief in our time: to leave freedom of thought 
untrammeled, and to develop spiritual life, out of 
which issues spiritual faith. Christ’s example gives 
no warrant to any form of religious persecution— 
to rack or fagot ; to torment hereafter in hell or 
here on earth for opinion’s sake; to obloquy, excom- 
munication, condemnation, irony, invective against 
the unbeliever. It gives small warrant for argu- 
ment or debate, for what is called “ apologetics.” 
It points us to a more excellent way ; the way of 
spiritual culture as the necessary preparation for 
spiritaal faith. The Life becomes the Light of the 
world. 

Christ lived his teaching. He did not argue that 
God probably exists. He did not argue that sin 
can probably be forgiven. He walked with God; 
he lived the eternal life, here and now; he gave 
the benediction of forgiveness from his hands, from 
which pardon dropped as dew from fresh flowers in 
the morning. Men looked upon him, and they 
knew that he lived in another sphere than theirs. 
They saw it in his very face. ‘They saw it flash- 
ing in his very eyes. They heard it in the very 
tones of his voice. The Church needs not to 
prove its religion, but to live its religion. We 
argue and defend it too much. We apologize 
for it too much. A religion that is lived does 
not need argument and defense. When, last Sun- 
day morning, in St. Bartholomew's Church in New 
York City, there knelt and received the bene- 
diction at the same altar a Chinaman and several 
negroes gathered from the mission schools of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, together with men and 
women of wealth and culture from its homes, there 
was a witness to the power of Christianity to break 
down all temporal distinctions. The power which 
brings these men of widely different classes kneel- 
ing at the same altar is worth a thousand arguments 
against infidelity and agnosticism. Christ was not 
a debater, but a witness bearer. He did not con- 
demn men for their unbelief, he did not pity them 
for their unbelief. Bat he bore witness to them of 
a world into which they had not yet entered, and 
he bore such witness that it carried with it power 
to their hearts and souls. “He spoke,” says the 
evangelist, “not as the scribes, but as one that has 
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authority.” Why? Because he spoke to the dormant 
and dawning consciousness of religion that is in the 
heart and soul of every man. He did not prove the 
existence of a God, but he said, “ Our Father,” 
and the hearts of men leaped up and answered to 
his words, because in the soul of men there is a 
perception of God, blunted and darkened though it 
be by an imperfect life, by an undeveloped life, by 
a sinful life. He saw that there were eyes that 
need to be opened, ears that need to be unstopped. 
So he told men everywhere what was the way to 
this life. “If any man will know of the doctrine 
whether I speak of myself or whether my doctrine 
comes from God, let him do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” “ He that keepeth my com- 
mandments loveth me; he that keepeth my com- 
mandments and loveth me, I will manifest myself 
to him.” I heard, once upon a time, the story of 
a learned mathematical professor who was attend- 
ing a social party, where there was a waltz and the 
polka and the schottische going on in succession. 
He was seen watching the dancing with most in- 
tense interest. Some one came to him and said, 
“ Why, Professor, are you so fond of dancing as all 
this?” He shook his head; and when he reached 
home that night, he worked out at his desk all the 
forms he had seen on the floor in their proper math- 
ematical formule. He had seen with his eyes what 
other men could not see. No argument could give 
it to them. Education would be necessary before 
they could see with his mathematician’s vision. I 
heard the other day of a scientist into whose room 
a pigeon flew, and he circled round about his com- 
panions and finally settled on this naturalist’s 
shoulder. The bird stayed there like a familiar 
friend, then in a moment rose and flew out of the 
window and was gone. I heard of another who 
said, “The other night it was stormy, and a pigeon 
came flying into my room out of the darkness. 
When I arrived I found him there on my bed. 
That night I had pigeon pie for supper.” I do 
not wonder that one is a Christian believer, and the 
other is an agnostic. One saw in the bird a friend, 
and the other only food. It is what men see that 
makes faith, not what they have reasoned out. To 
have this love, to bear witness to this life, and 
then, by every power at our control, to educate and 
develop the spiritual nature in men, that they shall 
see and know what we see and know—that is our 
function. 

You cannot pound a man with a clenched fist 
and caress him with the open palm at the same 
time—a truth that our Prohibitionist friends would, 
some of them, do well to remember. You cannot 
take a man who is an unbeliever by the throat and 
say, “ You villain,” and at the same time commend 
to him the gospel of faith and hope and love out of 
a sympathetic heart and an earnest, loving nature. 
It is because we believe what we have seen that we 
do not fear to have our faith put into the broad sun- 
light and submitted to scientific tests and the sharp- 
est scrutiny. It is because we are sure that logic 
cannot convince where the heart does not perceive, 
that we do not trust to dogmatic theology to com- 
mend the faith which is our soul’s food. When 
Mr. Ingersoll tells us that he cannot find anything 
that is of any value to mankind in Genesis, what 
can one do except wonder at the lack of vision of a 
man who cannot see in that marvelous psalm to the 
Creator, which is the first chapter of Genesis, 
any beautiful lesson? or in that legend of the fall, 
no lesson for ourselves in our own temptation? or 
in that story of Abraham, the first Pilgrim father, 
any eulogium and example of courageous faith? or 
anything in the moral, high, pure life of Isaac that 
strengthens us for better living? or anything in 
the conversion of Jacob that gives us hope in 
our despair? or anything in the fidelity of Joseph 
ruin encourages Us in the hours of darkness and 
isolation? It is not argument, it is eye-opening 
that is needed. - : 

You cannot tell how soon or in what form you 
will have to meet this spirit of unbelief. It enters 
your home; it will affect your children; it will 
touch your sons and daughters. As they begin to 
think, they will begin to question. Do not stifle 
their questioning. Do not tell them “ you must not 
argue, you must not doubt.” Encourage them to 
think—to think candidly, to think truly, to be true 
to themselves and to their own convictions. Then, 


by the whole force of your nature, by the whole 
development of your own spiritual experience, by the 
whole witness-bearing of your own life, by the 
whole training and discipline of the household, 
educate in them such love and faith that the truth 
which you see they will see, and the faith which 
you have will be theirs also. 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


PATERFAMILIAS TAKES A TURN. 


Perhaps I have not made it quite clear, in the 
occasional accounts of the “ Evening Lamp Circle ” 
which have appeared in these columns, just what 
that circle is, and so I now hasten to make amends 
for my neglect. We have a custom in our house- 
hold of setting apart a certain evening of the week 
on which we all meet about the library center-table, 
with its mellow “duplex ” lamp, for reading aloud. 
The engagement thus devolving upon us is sacred. 
We do not—any one of us—think of breaking it, 
any more than we should think of breaking a din- 
ner or opera or lecture or business or church 
engagement. The reading aloud is neither of a 
regular nor an elaborate character. One of us has 
perhaps happened upon a striking page or chapter 
in his reading during the week, and so he wishes to 
share its pleasure with the rest of us around the 
Evening Lamp. Another has been greatly inter- 
ested in an article in a newspaper or a magazine, 
and she brings that. In this way suggestive topics 
of conversation present themselves, and, although 
the reading is often desultory, it is delightful, and, 
we think, commendable, for we regard everything 
as commendable that makes life brighter, sweeter, 
friendlier, cheerier. It must not be supposed that 
the reading is always scrappy, or that the subjects 
are habitually chosen in the hit-or-miss style, for 
sometimes one person is appointed reader or enter- 
tainer, and the rest of us constitute ourselves com- 
mentators, critics, and jotters-down of marginal 
notes, so to speak. 

A week ago the Young Lady took it upon herself 
to politely point out to Paterfamilias that while he 
had been for a month or more enjoying the cheer- 
ful rays of the Evening Lamp, and the witty scin- 
tillations of the circle around it, he had done nothing 
to contribute to the general brightness. 

“‘ You see, father,” said she, ** you’re nothing but 
a stowaway, and now we're going to make you 
work your passage.” 

“ Quite right,” replied the stowaway, promptly ; 
“ only direct me what to do and I will try to do it.” 

“ Why,” bubbled the Young Lady, with infectious 
good-nature, “all we want you to do is to amuse 
and interest us; tell us some of your experiences, 
or read to us anything that you consider worth 
repeating from your reading of the past week.” 

To these conditions Paterfamilias consented, and 
proposed, “as a starter,” to tell us about an old 
homestead at which he had recently spent a Sun- 
day : 

x: Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard 
College,” said he, “ contributed to one of our maga- 
zines a year or so ago a paper in which he be- 
moaned the fact that we Americans have no home- 
steads. I was much struck by his criticism of 
this defect in American character. Our restless 
spirit of fortune-seeking causes us to move about 
from place to place, and it is rare for the second or 
third generation to be found in the family home. 
Even when a man finds his life-work in the home 
of his boyhood, he generally leaves the house in 
which he was born as soon as he can and builds a 
smart one of his own. In New York, for example, 
the fine old houses of La Fayette Place and Wash- 
ington Square are being deserted for more fashion- 
able dwellings uptown and left defenseless against 
the encroachments of business. Now, I don’t like 
this. Perhaps you will think I am an old fogy, 
but I like to see old associations preserved and 
cherished. I heard of the old homestead I am 
speaking of while in search of a quiet farm near 
New York to which I might occasionally retreat 
from the strife and uproar of the city. It lies in 
the Ramapo Mountains, near the State line of New 
York and New Jersey, and the owner (he will, I 
am sure, excuse me if I am making too free a use 
of his name) is the fourth David Fox in direct line 
to own and live on the farm. The property was 
deeded to his great-grandfather by the Indians. 
Here is a case of family history, with a proper 
pride in it on the part of the present representative 
of the family, in which I think Professor Norton 
would be interested. I spent a rainy Sunday on 
this old place, early this May, and Mr. Fox enter- 
tained me by showing me some of the ancient deeds 
and papers which have descended to him with the 
property. They are yellow with age and the ink 
is somewhat faded, but they have been preserved 
with excellent care, and are most interesting to any 
one who has the least love of history in him. With 
my host’s permission I made a copy of two of the 
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old papers which he found in his tin box. The first 
is a paper by which an “apprintice” was bound to his 
grandfather, who was a famous iron-worker in his 
day, and for whose steel-pointed wooden plows 
people used to come from many miles round about. 
It reads as follows :” 


THIS INDENTURE made the first Day of 
January Anno Domini, One thousand Seven hundred 
and Ninety, WITNESSETH that David Pullisfelt 
Son of Elizabeth Pullisfelt Widow, of the Township of 
Franklin County of Bergin and State of Newjersey 
hath of his own free and voluntary will and by and with 
the consent of his Mother placed and bound himself 
Apprintice unto David Fox of the precinct of Harve- 
straw, County of Orange and State of New York, 
Blacksmith, to be taught in the said Trade, Science, or 
occupation of a Blacksmith which he the said David 
Fox useth, and with him as an apprintice to dwell, con- 
tinue and serve from the day and date hereof unto the 
full end and term of Five years and half a year from 
thence next ensuing and fully to be compleat and ended. 
During all which term the said Apprintice his said 
Master well and faithfully shall serve, his secrets keep, 
his lawful commands gladly do, Hurt to his said Master 
he shall not do, nor willfully suffer it to be done by 
others, but of the same to his power shall forth- 
with give notice to his said Master, the goods of his 
said Master he shall not embezzle or waste, nor them 
lend without his consent to any, at Cards, Dice or any 
unlawful Games he shall not play, Taverns he shall not 
frequent, Matrimony he shall not contract, from the 
service of his said Master he shall not at any time de- 
rs or absent himself without his said Master’s leave, 

ut in all things as a good and faithful Apprintice shall 
and will demean himself towards his said Master and 
All his during said term. And the said Master his said 
Apprintice the said Trade, Science, or occupation of a 
Blacksmith with all things thereunto belonging shall 
and will teach and Instruct, or cause to be well and 
Sufficiently taught and Instructed after the best way 
and manner that he can, And shall and will also find 
and allow unto his said Apprintice, Meat, Drink, Wash- 
ing, Lodging and Apparel, both Linen and Woolen, fit 
and convenient both for Sunday and Working Days, 
and all other necessaries fit for such an Apprintice, and 
shall also give unto his said Apprintice One Quarter 
Night-School during the term aforesaid, and at the end 
of the said term the said Master shall and will give 
unto his said Apprintice One good suit of Every-da 
cloaths. In witness whereof the said David Fox ha 
here unto set his hand and Seal the Day and date 
above written. his 

DAVID + FOX 
mark 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of us 

JAMES CHRISTIE 
JOHN CHRISTIE 


“That, certainly, is a most curious and interesting 
document,” was the comment of the Collegian. “I 
am surprised to observe ”—this with a sly glance 
at the Young Lady, who blushed a little—“ that the 
contracting of marriage, the frequenting of taverns, 
and the playing of gambling and other unlaw- 
ful games, were considered equally subversive of 
character-building in a student. They probably con- 
sidered matrimony to be more or less a game of 
chance.” 

‘“‘ And yet they found it a most useful game,” re- 
plied Paterfamilias, “for Mr. Fox informed me that 
he can remember hearing his grandfather describe 
fifty years ago how during the American Revolution 
the women were left alone on the farms, and how on 
this very old homestead the women-folks did the 
plowing and planting and harrowing and harvest- 
ing. The other original paper which I copied, by 
the way, takes one very closely back to the Revolu- 
tion. It is the following petition of Mr. Fox’s ma- 
ternal grandfather :” 

His Excellency the Governor the Honourable the 
senate and general Assembly of the state of New York 
now in the city of New York in session convenied— 

The Humble Petition of Stephen Hemion late of 
Orange County in the said state of New York and now 
a citizen of the state of New Jersey, 


HUOMBLY SHEWETH 


That in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven A certain quantity of grain 
at least one hundred Bushels of Wheat was 
taken from your petitioner for the use of the 
American Army and was delivered in Store 
at kingsferry for Wich grain your Petitioner 
has received no Satisfaction either Iu money 
nor in Certificates for the officer that took it 
had left That Port before your Petitioner was 
awar of it but he has a number of Reputable 
men that will bear witness of it that the above 
grain was Delivered in the above store. 
Whereas your Petioner is Nag with 
the laws of the state of New York he begs 
leaf to lay his Petition before your honours 
for Redress, that if there be an Provision 
made for such grievances to let your Peti- 
tioner know of it, and if not he begs that some 
provision may be made for such grievancies 
that Ignorant People may have justice done 
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them. In so doing your most humble and 
Distressed Petitioner as Duty bound shall 
ever Pray. 


Bergin County 
State of New Jersey 
April the 9th 1785 


“T think,” continued Paterfamilias, “that most 
of us, excepting of course the Collegian ”—here 
everybody smiled a littlkR—“would have to call 
ourselves ignorant people in presenting a petition 
or address to the honorable the Senators and As- 
semblymen lately convened at Albany—ignorant at 
least of the principles by which they can possibly 
harmonize some of their astounding and humiliating 
performances with honor, not to say common de- 
cency.” 

This little burst of eloqueuce was greeted with 
applause, for the members of the Evening Lamp 
Circle, although of different party affiliations in 
politics, all hope to see the day when private gain 
will be a less powerful influence in National, State, 
and local polities than it seems to be to-day. 

“Now, my dear Young Lady, have I done my 
duty, have I entertained you enough ?” asked Pater- 
familias, as he folded up the big brown-paper manu- 
script from which he had been reading. “If not, 
here is a newspaper article which attracted my 
attention on the cars while I was on my way to the 
old homestead in the Ramapo Valley. It seems to 
chime in with the early days of which we have just 
been thinking.” 

Saying this, he took a copy of the New York 
‘Mail and Express ” from his pocket, and read as 
follows : 


“ Washington first surveyed a large part of the Erie 
and Champlain canals. The first shovel of earth in the 
excavation of the Erie Canal was taken up by Governor 
Clinton on the 4th of July, 1817, at Rome. 

“In two years the Champlain section was finished, 
and four years later the Erie Canal was completed 
from end to end. A ditch four feet deep, the embank- 
ment across the Irondiquot, and the aerial watercourse 
extending more than a quarter of a mile on a mound of 
earth seventy feet high, where one looks down on the 
tops of the trees in the Montezuma marshes, the aque- 
duct over the Genesee River, the locks at Lockport — 
all these to the people of sixty years ago were prodig- 
ious feats of engineering, which posterity during cent- 
uries or ages to come would look upon in silent wonder. 

“On the day that the canal was completed, the news 
was sent from Buffalo to New York, and congratula- 
tions returned by the firing of cannons stationed at short 
distances along the canal. When a gun was heard in 
the distance another was fired, until the word had been 
passed along the whole line. One hour and forty min- 
utes elapsed between the firing of the gun at Black 
Rock, on Lake Erie, and the report from Sandy Hook ; 
and in twenty minutes more the answer had been 
echoed in thunder through the Highlands back to Al- 
bany. What a unique mode of telegraphing ! 

“At the time the Erie Canal was completed it was 
the longest canal in the world. Fifteen thousand miles 
of internal navigation were thrown open when the guns 
pealed out along the shores of the rushing Mohawk, 
and the coffers of the Statal Treasury were annually 
filled with gold to an amount four times the expenses 
of her government. The campaign orators drew pict- 
ures in red ink of the Empire State maintaining her 
government without taxes. They told how the inde- 
pendent farmer, who resided on his own land and man- 
ufactured all that he ate, drank, or used, might live 
without paying to the State or National Government 
any taxes, direct or indirect ; and before the first boat 
had reached the other end of the canal, the very Sena- 
tors who had advised waiting a hundred years to com- 
mence ‘the ditch’ had calculated how many boats 
would attempt to get through the canal by the end of 
the first decade, and declared that the results demanded 
that serious steps should be taken at once to construct 
another canal parallel with the first. It was asserted 
that the resources of the State could not be properly 
developed unless there was a canal 

‘To pass through every vale 
fod wind round every hill.’ 

“ Traveling by canal became the order of the day. 
Luxurious packets carried passengers from New York 
to Buffalo in six days. Museums, bakeries, libraries, 
and blacksmiths were all afloat, visiting every village 
from Albany to Black Rock. Town booming began all 
along the line. The first travelers through saw exca- 
vations intended as the ports for new towns, the pro- 
posed size of which was definitely outlined. On these 
very sites have grown the cities of Buffalo, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rome, and Rochester.” 

When Paterfamilias finished, and as we were 
rising to separate, the Journalist quietly observed that 
he thought, in these days of the telephone, the electric 
light, lightning express trains, “ocean greyhounds,” 
and splendidly appointed universities and technical 
schools, that it was a healthful thing to get an occa- 
sional glimpse of the simpler days when men traveled 
by canal and learned their trades in the old appren- 
tice fashion. 
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ReELIcious News. 


A UNIQUE DEDICATION. 


HE accompanying cut gives a fair representa- 
tion of the exterior of the First Baptist, or 
Peddie Memorial Church of Newark, N. J., which 
was dedicated last week. The dedication feast 
lasted over an ‘‘octave of days.” On Sunday 
morning, May 11, took place a memorial service 
in honor of the founder, the Hon. Thomas B. Ped- 
die, the main feature of which was a commemora- 
tive discourse by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Boyd. In the evening the sermon of dedication 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford. Mon- 
day was the “State Day,” and a sermon was 
preached by Dr. Thomas Armitage. In the evening 
a union service with Congregationalists was held, 
the sermon being preached by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. Tuesday was given over to a musical 
dedication. Thursday was “ Education Meeting,” 
with President Eliot, of Harvard, and Rabbi Leucht 
as chief speakers. Union meetings with Reformed, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, and Methodist 
churches were held on Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday (May 18) evenings, respectively. 
The Rev. Drs. E. B. Coe, J. R. Paxton, and D. H. 
Greer were the chief speakers. On some of the 
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THE PEDDIE MEMORIAL CHURCH OF NEWARK, N. J. 


significant features of this dedication we comment 
elsewhere. 

The building itself deserves some special descrip- 
tion. The architect was William Halsey Wood. 
It is a Christian baptistery of the fifth century, 
Romanesque in style, with a strong Byzantine feel- 
ing. The material is granite bowlders laid in rough 
ashler with heavy bands of carved Romanesque de- 
signs. The entire front is open. Entrance is had 
through the facade between polished granite col- 
umns, by either tower, or at either end of chapel. 

The interior is impressive. A lofty dome rises 
to the height of eighty-seven feet, surmounted by a 
stained-glass lantern thirty feet in diameter. Mid- 
way a series of dormer windows run in a horizontal 
line around the dome. Four arches, one on either 
side, intersect the dome, forming on three sides al- 
coves for the main balconies. The walls of these 
alcoves are pierced with series of memorial windows. 
The great arch, sixty feet in height and fifteen feet 
in depth of soffit, spans the pulpit and baptistery, 
and at either foot meets another arch at right 
angles, thus forming huge niches for the organs, 
which are placed on either side of the pulpit, eighty 
feet apart, both organs being played from an ele- 
vated console at the right of the pulpit. The organs 
contain 109 stops and 3,561 pipes. 

The pulpit, a wrought-iron lectern, rests on a 
marble platform, in the front of which are stalls for 
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the deacons. Immediately in the rear of the pulpit 
is the marble baptistery, in the front of which stalls 
are cut for the ministers. It is an open bapistery, 
visible from every part of the building, holding the 
same relative position architecturally that the altar 
does in the Roman Catholic Church, and connected 
with the robing-rooms under each organ by an 
ecclesiastical corridor. 

On the left, as one faces the pulpit, is the young 
men’s room, under the south balcony, fitted up as a 
social reading-room, entered directly from the main 
street, and to be opened day and night. On the 
right, under the north balcony, is the ladies’ parlor, 
with all conveniences. In the rear of the pulpit, 
on a level with the main floor, is the lecture-room, 
with six hundred chairs, connected by spacious 
doors with the auditorium and very easy of access 
for after-services. On a level with the balconies of 
the church, in rear of the baptistery, is the Sunday- 
school department, one floor and two galleries, con- 
nected by sliding screens set in a framework in 
cherry, of ecclesiastical design. When these screens 
are rolled up, sixty feet above the great arch, the 
Sunday-school rooms appear like a vast apsidal 
chancel, each class-room forming a separate arch, 
and the ceiling of stained glass being a continuation 
of the main dome. All the rooms in the building 
above the basement, except the lecture-room, may 
be thrown into the audience-room, making an 
assembly-room capable of seating 
several thousand persons, all in sight 
and sound of the preacher in the 
cathedral pulpit, which is placed on 
a level with the balcony to the right 
of the ordinary pulpit. 

The basement contains dining- 
rooms, kitchen, lavatories, children’s 
play-room, motor and bellows room, 
steam and ventilating plant. The 
pastor’s study is a suite of three 
rooms in the north towers. From 
one of these a loggia projects into 
the church, giving a full view of the 
entire edifice. Every appliance for 
modern church work is found in the 
building. The ventilation is excel- 
lent, and the acoustics perfect. 

It will be the aim of the church 
which has received this gift of grate- 
ful love from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
B. Peddie, to utilize it, not simply 
as a preaching house, or on a few 
evenings in the week, but every day 
23 and evening in religious, educational, 
oR and social directions, seeking thus 

to lay hold of and benefit the great 

< mass of non-church-going people in 

the community. 

This memorial on Mr. Peddie’s 

part was the expression of his pro- 

~ found gratitude to God and of 

his indebtedness to the Church of 

which for more than forty years 

he had been a member. In exe- 

cuting the plans laid down by 

Mr. Peddie at his death, his devoted 

wife has sought to be loyal to her 
husband. W. W. B. 











NOTES FROM YALE. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Eth year at Yale Seminary came to a close with 
the public exercises Wednesday, May 11. A 
large audience filled Bethel Chapel in the morning, 
where the graduating addresses were made. The 
exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
J. D. Wickham, who graduated from the College in 
1815. The twelve addresses were all infused with a 
practical spirit, and the doctrinal elements bespoke a 
rational working theology and a sound mental train- 
ing calculated to fit the young men for dealing with 
the practical problems of our own age. The sub- 
jects of the forty-one theses presented for gradua- 
tion were printed on the programme. It was no- 
ticeable in connection with the increasing interest 
in Biblical theology and criticism that about half of 
the number were upon Biblical subjects. The other 
half were well distributed among the other depart- 
ments of theological study, doctrinal history taking 
the lead. 

The reorganization of the American Board was 
discussed at the meeting of the alumni in the after- 
noon. In the opening paper, Dr. E. W. Gilman, 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, argued 
against any change in the organization of the Board 
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which should transfer the power to the churches. 
He held that the representative system was not 
Congregational. This policy is democratic, not 
representative. The Rev. Mr. Blackman, of Nau- 
gatuck, presented the other side, and argued that 
Congregationalism is republican. Any number of 
churches, no matter where they may be located, 
may band themselves together for a common work, 
as in the case of the Home Missionary Society. 
The principle of the local church does not antago- 
nize the representative idea. A change is emphat- 
ically demanded by the action of the National Coun- 
cil. All objections which can be urged against a 
representative system hold equally well against the 
present organization. 

Professor Harris urged that all questions relating 
to the theological fitness of candidates be decided 
by an ecclesiastical council, and that public senti- 
ment should forbid a picked council. It should 
strictly represent the vicinage. Dr. Moxom, of Bos- 
ton, who delivered the anniversary sermon on the 
Sunday previous, was present, and, on behalf of the 
Baptists, said that their system was so arranged 
that the churches could rise and stop any obnoxious 
action of their Missionary Committee. Dr. Ray 
Palmer, of Bridgeport, admitted that the objections 
against the present system were of great weight, but 
he would hesitate long before making any change. 

The seminary year has seen little change in the 
regular class-room work. Dr. F. C. Porter has 
completed his first year as instructor in Biblical 
Theology, and has succeeded in winning a strong 
hold upon the regard of those who have come under 
him. The Senior class has also been fortunate in 
hearing President Dwight twice a week, whose 
many executive duties allow him very little time 
for teaching. Elocution has received more attention 
from the students this year, and next year addi- 
tional facilities will be provided by the faculty. A 
unique class of some twenty-four men has been 
directed by Professor Harper in the work of study- 
ing how to teach the Bible. Each man in turn 
acts as teacher of the class, and the others criticise 
his material and his method. The men are quite 
enthusiastic over this work, and have drawn up a 
statement in which they deciare their conviction 
that “the theological seminaries of the country 
should provide adequate facilities whereby candi- 
dates for the ministry may fit themselves for a 
higher grade of Bible instruction.” 

The close connection of the Seminary with the 
University is very beneficial in many ways. It 
greatly broadens the scope of the intellectual life, 
and affords instruction from men who are leaders 
in their respective spheres. Of the different de- 
partments, those of philosophy and Semitic studies 
attract the greater number of students. In philos- 
ophy several important courses have been open to 
divinity students, while the Philosophical Club, 
which meets in East Divinity Hall, has been able 
to hear several lecturers from abroad. Considerable 
advance work has been done in Hebrew and the 
cognate languages, while Professor Harper’s uni- 
versity lectures upon the Psalms have been very 
largely attended. The Semitic Club of the University 
has enjoyed weekly lectures from distinguished 
scholars of different schools of opinion, as widely 
removed as Professor Green of Princeton and Pro- 
fessor Lyon of Harvard, and others no less distin- 
guished. Some of these gentlemen have expressed 
surprise at finding an audience of one or two hun. 
dred assembled to hear the discussion of some mi- 
nute point in Biblical criticism. 

The public lectures before the Divinity School this 
year have been very valuable. Dr. Behrends’s lect- 
ures on preaching were especially helpful, as they 
came out of a long and intense experience. They 
have since been issued by the Scribners in an attract- 
ive little book. Dr. John Hall’s lectures on the use 
of the pulpit were quickening and spiritual, as they 
always are. Mr. é. W. Cable gave two original 
and interesting lectures upon Sunday-school teach- 
ing. Professor Phelps’s significant talks on the 
legal argument for Christianity have already been 
reported in The Christian Union. In addition, 
the Senior class has been able to secure such men as 
Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Dr. Me- 
Kenzie for private talks upon the practical duties of 
the pastor. The words of these men, coming as 
they did from fresh experience, were invaluable. 

The practical side is no less active, and the evan- 
gelistic spirit is strong. As the result of the can- 
vass which the students undertook last year, the 
city churches have been able to come into closer 
connection with the religious needs of the city, and _ 
many students have engaged in city mission work 
under their charge. The interest in foreign missions 
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was greatly increased by the appeals from the 
different fields which were urged so strongly at 
New York last October. Immediately after the 
meeting of the Board, circles of students were 
formed for the study of the condition of missionary 
work in the different fields, and much enthusiasm 
was felt. Just at this time the Covell case was 
made public, and naturally excited apprehension, 
which threatened to alienate the missionary activity 
of the students to other channels. However, four 
applications were made to the Board from the 
Senior class, and it should be said that they were all 
met with the greatest kindness and consideration. 
The doctrinal statements of the young men were 
taken as sufficient, and in only one case were private 
questions asked. 

Western work has always held the interest of 
Yale men, because many men have worked in the 
Western States, and the crucial needs of a country 
in the formative period have been very deeply felt. 
Moved by these needs, and by the great opportunity 
to do good, a company of men in the Senior class, 
representing the strongest and the most energetic 
element, have offered themselves to the Missionary 
Society to be sent to some State to fill the breach 
where there should be the greatest need. Of sev- 
eral places suggested, Eastern Washington - was 
selected. The men will locate in growing and 
promising towns within a diameter of a hundred 
miles, and will have the advantage of the moral sup- 
port of a common work and of mutual help as far 
as it can be rendered. This is the Washington 
Band which has been so erroneously reported in the 
papers. The names of the men are: E. L. Smith, 
S. B. L. Penrose, L. O. Baird, G. E. Hooker, Will- 
iam Davies, and J. T. Nichols. The colleges rep- 
resented are Yale, Williams, Amherst, and Haver- 
fordwest in Wales. A similar band went out to 
Illinois long before the war, which was influential 
in the development of that State, and, as President 
Lincoln testified, in holding it for the Union. 

The graduate or fourth year class, which has of 
late years remained to do special work in particular 
lines of study, promises to be large next year. The 
fellowship has been awarded to Mr. Gerald H. 
Beard, who graduated from the College in 1887. 
Mr. A. W. Hitchcock, Amherst, 1882, who received 
the Hooker fellowship last year, will spend his sec- 
ond year in the universities of Oxford and Berlin. 
Professor Fisher has offered an additional course in 
comparative religions, and a course in ethics will 
probably be added. The outlook is already good 
for a large entering class next fall. The Rev. 
James Stalker, of Glasgow, Scotland, author of the 
lives of Christ and Paul and of “ Imago Christi,” 
will give the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching. 
Lectures are also promised from Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
William M. Taylor, Professor Phelps, and Dr. Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago. W. A. T. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Harriet Raymond Lloyd, who died April 30, at 
her home in Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, was the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. John H. Raymond, the first 
President of Vassar College. The earlier graduates of 
that institution will remember her as a special student, 
and one of the most brilliant of their number, combin- 
ing with solid accomplishments and earnest purpose a 
singularly quaint and felicitous humor, restless versatil- 
ity, and sensitive sympathy. These qualities were ex- 
hibited throughout her life in many ways. As the wife 
of Mr. Harlan P. Lloyd, a distinguished member of the 
bar of Ohio, she not only dispensed a graceful hospi- 
tality at home, but displayed a tireless and influential 
activity in social, literary, and benevolent circles, leav- 
ing everywhere the impress of a charming and unique 
personality. Asan author, she might have won distinc- 
tion easily. Her private letters exhibited originality, 
wit, powers of description, and finish of style not com- 
mon in these days of brief and careless letter-writing. 
But these gifts she bestowed lavishly on her friends and 
relatives, without desiring for them the sphere of a 
wider publicity. The biography of her father, which 
was the only work of her pen ever published, evinced a 
maturity of judgment and skill surprising to those who 
did not know how thoroughly she had trained herself 
to literary labor by the modest and unselfish practice 
of a lifetime in correspondence. Probably she could 
not have borne the mental and nervous strain of more 
formal authorship. Even within the wholesome restric- 
tions of domestic duties, her restless brain was too active 
for her physical frame ; and for some years before she 
died the ominous signs of “ breaking down” had been 
plain to those who loved her. Her death, in what should 
have been the prime of strength, eclipses, for a large 
circle of admiring friends, a star of peculiar brightness. 
But no one who knew the intensity, sincerity, and purity 
of her affection, and the steadfast exaltation of her 
spiritual life, can believe that death has quenched that 
light. A star eclipsed—that is all. Nothing has hap- 
pened that destroys the star. We have simply ceased 
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for a little while to see it. Let but the cloudy veil be 
swept away, and in the clear sky we shall find again, 
unshaken from their places, aud more serenely glorious 
than ever, all stars that ever shone upon vc wit 








AT CARLISLE. 


The Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., has 
just completed the most successful year of its still 
young life, and yesterday celebrated its eleventh annual 
examination and graduating exercises. During the 
last year there have been in attendance 778 boys and 
girls, representing some forty-one different tribes. The 
graduating class numbered eighteen—thirteen boys and 
five girls. Of these, seven delivered original essays 
upon the Commencement stage in the afternoon, the 
morning being devoted to an inspection of the indus- 
tries and schools, gymnasium drill, and dress-parade. 

In presenting the diplomas, General Morgan, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, expressed the wish, 
which was heartily applauded and seconded by all who 
were present, that the influences of Carlisle School 
might embrace in their scope every Indian boy and 
girl in our whole country, and that the graduating class 
might prove true to the high thoughts to which they 
had given utterance in their unusually strong and stir- 
ring essays. 

General Morgan voiced the sentiment of all in 
saying : “This is the most interesting Commencement 
I have ever attended.” J. G. HIBBEN. 

May 14, 1890. 


MOODY'S SUMMER WORK. 


Where this untiring evangelist finds rest is a mystery. 
No sooner does he finish up his winter’s work than he 
returns to his summer home to mature and execute 
plans which have been simmering in his brain in the 
activity of his winter campaign. Each year finds an 
increasing number visiting Northfield for recreation 
and instruction. This year the Summer School preced- 
ing the August Conference will embrace many new 
phases. It will be the great World’s Students’ Con- 
ference, to which students will come from all quarters 
of the globe. In addition, in answer to repeated re- 
quests from students in over one hundred colleges of 
the West, a Conference will be held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, and another at Chautauqua. Among those 
invited to speak on the Northfield platform are the 
following : The Rev. John Smith, M.A., of Edinburgh; 
the Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D.; Professor L. T. 
Townsend, D.D., of Boston University; Major D. W. 
Whittle ; and every day D. L. Moody will speak. 

At Chautauqua the following courses of instruction 
will run throughout the entire two weeks : In the Old 
Testament, Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale ; in the 
New Testament, the Rev. President John A. Broadus, 
of Louisville ; Bible Topics, Professor W. G. Ballan- 
tine, D.D., of Oberlin ; Practical Talks, by John H. 
Vincent. The Northfield Conference will be held 
from June 28 to Wednesday, July 9; Chautauqua, 
July 19 to August 1; and Lake Geneva, August 23 to 
September 3. S. E. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The following is a resolution passed by the Arkan- 
sas Valley Association of Congregational Churches at 
Pueblo, Col., May 8, 1890 : 

‘* In view of the spiritual losses which numbers of individ- 
uals and all our churches in the West sustain, through the 
neglect of thousands to take their letters from the home 
churches in the East, and to make themselves known as pro- 
fessing Christians, therefore be it 

‘* Resolved, That pastors in the older States be respectfully 
urged to send the names of those who propose to come to 
these new States, to the ministers where they intend to 
reside, and to equip them both with church letters and letters 
of introduction. By so doing they will hold many in 
touch with Christian institutions who, but for such action, 
would naturally drift away into skepticism or rank unbelief.” 

—The New York State General Congregational As- 
sociation meets at Middletown this week. The annual 
essay will be by the Rev. J. S. Ainslie, on “ The Ideal 
Pastorate.” Other speakers will be the Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Virgin and Secretary C. H. Daniels. 

—The London “ Christian World” of May 1 publishes 
Dr. Whiton’s sermon on “ The Bible’s Self-Correction,” 
which aroused the ire of the “ Mail and Express,” and 
adds: “ We are pleased to be able to announce that, 
in accordance with what has become an annual custom, 
Dr. Whiton will spend several weeks in England during 
the coming summer. In August for two Sundays he will 
occupy Mr. Hunter’s pulpit in Glasgow, and the other 
three Sundays Mr. Halsey’s at Anerley. Dr. Whiton 
is now widely known here personally and in his books, 
and the better he is known the more he is liked.” 

—Mr. Moody seeks to reach the summer guests of 
Northfield not only by the Students’ Conference, June 
28 to July 10, and the General Convention, held, as 
usual, the first ten days in August, but has planned for 
daily lectures through the summer on Bible topics and 
other practical subjects. 

—The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at their conference in this city last week, adopted a 
resolution in favor of the establishment of a National 
University in the city of Washington, under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with an 
endowment of at least $2,000,000, besides suitable 
buildings, to be secured before the university be put in 
operation. 

—The next International Sunday-School Convention, 
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which is to be held in Pittsburg June 24-27, will be 
unusually important in many respects. It will elect a 
new Lesson Committee, arrange for a World’s Sunday- 
School Convention to be held in the United States in 
1892 or 1893, discuss the question of a uniform course 
of normal lessons, and plan for co-operation in Sunday- 
school work throughout the world. 

—The tenth annual council of the New York and 
Philadelphia Synod of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
convened in Philadelphia last week. The Committee 
on State of Synod made their report, in which they 
submitted the following figures: Sunday-school 
scholars, 5,648 ; teachers and officers, 521 ; baptisms, 
306 ; confirmations, 199; communicants, 3,947; ex- 
penses, $59,581 ; total contributions, $80,053. 

—The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly is in 
session this week in Asheville, N.C. Among the sub- 
jects of special importance before the Assembly are 
the overture of the last Assembly of the revised direc- 
tion of worship of societies within and without the 
Church, and on the system of teaching as a means of 
supporting the Church and Gospel. The body em- 
braces 2,321 churches, with 1,145 ministers, has more 
than 161,000 communicants and more than 100,000 
scholars in its Sunday-schools and Bible classes, and 
gave during the last year, for all purposes, $1,612,865. 
A message of fraternal greeting was sent to the North- 
ern General Assembly. 

—Dr. J. M. Whiton, of Tremont, N. Y., recently 
(May 11) commemorated the completion of a quarter- 
century in the ministry by two discourses on the change 
and progress of Christian thought during that period. 

—The new St. Stephen’s Church of Pittsfield, Mass. 
(W. W. Newton, rector), was dedicated on Wednesday 
of last week. The sermon of dedication was preached 
by Dr. Phillips Brooks, and on the following evening 
Dr. Mackay-Smith, of New York, preached a discourse. 

—The new Church of the Redeemer, at Park Avenue 
and Eighty-second Street, was opened last Thursday 
with Ascension Day services. The church is unique 
in design, somewhat resembling the country parish 
churches of England. It is built of roughly hewn 
stone, and inside the wainscoting is of dark-red brick. 
The ceiling is of oak. The cost of the church was 
$44,000 ; of the furniture, $16,000 ; and the rich ala- 
baster altar, presented by Mr. Shackelford’s summer 
parishioners at Cottage City, Mass., cost $1,000. 

—The Park Presbyterian Church of this city held 
dedicatory services at its new building, Amsterdam 
(Tenth) Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street, on Sunday 
and Monday. The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
delivered the dedicatory sermon, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the Rev. 
Dr. James S. Ramsay, and General O. O. Howard, 
United States Army. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—E, F. Wheeler was ordained pastor of the Grace Union 
Church, North Wilbraham, Mass., May 14. 

—W. W. Sleeper has become pastor of the church in 
Stoneham, Mass. 

—William Whittlesey died in New Haven, Conn., on May 
11, at the age of eighty-five. He was for many years con- 
nected with the Freedman’s Bureau. 

—Frank C. Baker is to become assistant pastor of the 
Second Church of Waterbury, Conn. 

—H. B. Roberts was installed as pastor over the Third 
Church of ‘Torrington, Conn., on May 5. 

—P. D. Cowan, of Wellesley, Mass., has resigned, after a 
pastorate of nearly twelve years. 

—Silas W. Robins, of the Center Church of Manchester, 
Conn., has resigned, to take effect in April of next year, when 
a pastorate of twenty years will be concluded. 

—Alexander Lewis, lately of the Union Seminary, is to be- 
come associate pastor of the Pilgrim Church, New York City. 

—L. F. Berry has received a call to the First Church of 
Ottumwa, la. 

—Douglas P. Burnie declines his call to the Windsor Avy- 
enue Church of Hartford. 

—J.H. Lovering, of the Old South Church of Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned. 

-— . Monroe, of Feeding Hills, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. T. McElveen was ordained as pastor of the church in 
North New York, this city, on May 15. Sermon by Dr 
R. R. Meredith. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. L. Blackford, a missionary to Brazil, died in Atlanta, 
Ga., at the age of fifty, on May 14. He was on his way as a 
delegate to the General Assembly. 

Jalil Post, D.D., of the _ nn Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has resigned. 

—T. F. Burnham accepts a call to Millerton, N. Y. 

—E. G. Rockefeller accepts a call to Whitehall, N. Y. 

—W. H. Mason has become pastor of the church at Elm- 
wood, Ill. 

—George A. Howard, D.D., who has been pastor of 
Christ Church in Catskill, N. Y., for forty years without 
interruption, has retired, at the age of seventy-four, 

—W. A. Cutler has become pastor of the church in Charles- 
town, Ind. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Herman J. Eddy, D.D., died in this city on May 15, at 
the age of eighty. He was a well-known Baptist divine, and 
at one time was editor of the ** Illinois Baptist.” 

—J.R. Wheeler, of the Main Street Baptist Church of 
Meriden, Conn., has resigned. 

—A. hitmarsh, of the Manayunk Baptist Church 
(Pa.), has resigned. 

—Joseph King, for twenty-one years pastor of the First 
Christian Church in Allegheny City, Pa., died last week. 

—Owen Root was instalied on May 14 as pastor of the 
Reformed Church of Utica, N. Y. 

—H. B. Walbridge, of Emmanuel Church (P. E.), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. S. Middleton, of All Saints’ Church (P. E.), Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned. 

—A. J. Willis has been elected assistant at Christ Church 
(P, E.), St, Joseph, Mo, 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


DR. MARTINEAU’S LATEST VOLUME.' 


Dr. Martineau’s final volume on religion has been 
awaited by his large and numerous constituency of 
readers, if not disciples, with eagerness and im- 
patience. It was hoped that he would present the 
whole subject of religions authority with something 
of the finality that appears in Cardinal Newman’s 
“Grammar of Assent.” In his previous treatises he 
has discussed the grounds of ethics and the primary 
religious beliefs with great thoroughness and with 
singular helpfulness. The philosophy of evolution 
does not come fully into his plan, and his arguments 
are an admirable offset to what is simply material- 
istic in this system. He has wrought so ably in this 
particular field that his work has been accepted as 
permanent. It does not need to be done over again. 
His new work begins where his “Study of Re- 
ligion ” leaves off, and its first section is admirably 
adapted to carry out of the region of metaphysics 
and into the field of practical religion the question 
of the belief in a personal God. Every one will be 
delighted with this part of the new volume. It 
traces God in nature, in humanity, in the demands 
of ethics, and in the history of men. This is not a 
controversial statement, but rather a presentation 
which conveys truth to the conscience as well as to 
the mind, and we do not know where to turn for a 
more complete and valuable statement of the general 
truth that God speaks to his people through their 
personal consciousness and leads them into the truth 
which meets the hunger of their souls. 

When you advance further into this treatise you 
gradually become aware that Dr. Martineau is 
attacking the church as a divine organism, the in- 
tegrity of the Bible as a divine revelation, the 
authenticity of the Gospels, and the correctness of 
their statements concerning the life and work of 
Jesus Christ. He is not content with assailing 
thus much, but goes to the full length of pointing 
out the disagreements and inconsistency of the cus- 
tomary theological beliefs. He is not a writer who 
revels in the pain which he causes to Christian be- 
lievers, but his work is, nevertheless, one which we 
cannot read without regret and protest. We antic- 
ipated this volume as one that would discuss the 
question of authority in religion with a certain 
amount of freedom and from an elevated stand- 
point, but we were not prepared for the treatment 
which Dr. Martineau has here applied to the Chris- 
tian religion. He has probably not intended to pre- 
sent the case unfairly from his point of view, but 
the discussion is negative throughout the rest of the 
volume. The writer’s purpose is to find fault with 
every statement of the beliefs which are constantly 
called Christianity, and his treatment is critical and 
negative to an unexpected degree. It is not irrev- 
erent, it is not wanting in candor, but it appears to 
be the settled belief of the writer that the evidence 
for the authority of the Christian religion, as it is 
accepted at the present time, is inadequate and dis- 
appointing. His work reminds us throughout of the 
anonymous attack upon the Christian belief en- 
titled “Supernatural Religion,” though it is writ- 
ten throughout in a much better spirit. Speaking 
generally, Dr. Martineau seems to have an inade- 


quate and minimizing conception of Christianity. 


The process by which he reaches his conclusions is 
not a broad or comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. The philosopher and the theologian are here 
two different persons, and the theologian constantly 
disappoints us by the narrowness of his argument 
and the special pleading which he gives for his 
negative opinions. He refuses to believe almost all 
the commonly accredited facts of Christianity, and 
yet holds that “ Christianity, understood as the per- 
sonal religion of Jesus Christ, stands clear of all the 
perishable elements, and realizes the true relation 
between man and God.” The truthseems to be that 
Dr. Martineau accepts very largely the results of Ger- 
man theology, and couples therewith his own concep- 
tion of the evangelical beliefs which are found in 
the Westminster Confession and to-day form the 
substance of evangelical teaching. We might find 
as much fault almost with these opinions as Dr. 
Martineau does, but his defect seems to be that he 
does not realize the truth which is imperfectly and 
somewhat narrowly expressed in the traditional 
theology. At the same time his treatment of the 
character of our Lord is thoroughly rationalistic. 
He reduces Christ to the place of “ Prince of Saints” 
and the Gospels to mere fragments of intermixed 





1 The Seat of Authority in Religion. By James Martineau, 
D.D. (New York ; Longmans, Sonn & Co.) ‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


myths and memorabilia wholly unworthy to be 
called history. His principle of criticism is very 
simple: he first forms his own conception of what 
Christ ought to do and to say, and then he rejects 
as incredible whatever does not tally with that con- 
ception. On every ground we prefer the Evan- 
gelists’ conception to that of Dr. Martineau. 

The general condemnation of the method of crit- 
icism employed in this work needs to be more spe- 
cific; and in order that the reader may understand 
the grounds of our exceptions, we will take up his 
treatment of the resurrection of Christ. This will 
show wherein the prevailing defect in. the volume 
lies. Dr. Martineau is thoroughly familiar with 
the testimony of the Evangelists as to the resur- 
rection of Christ, and he finds in the religion em- 
bodied in the person of the Christian Founder “ an 
intimate sense of filial, spiritual, responsible rela- 
tions to a God of righteousness and love, an unre- 
served recognition of moral fraternity among men, 
and a reverent estimate of humanity, compelling 
the faith that ‘the dead live.’ This is the combi- 
nation of which his person is the living expression ; 
and he in whom they reappear is at one with Chris- 
tianity—consciously, if recognizing their representa- 
tion in him ; unconsciously, if repeating them apart 
from him.” This is the primary religion of Christ, 
which simply speaks out the native trusts and 
unspoiled reverence of the human soul ; and this to 
him is the wholeness of Christ’s relation to the 
world. On the other hand, the theory about him, 
of which the belief in his resurrection is a part, 
constitutes a mythology which has been built up 
around him, and must be taken down if his work is 
to stand forth in its integrity. In examining into 
the proofs of the resurrection, Dr. Martineau finds 
a great many inconsistencies, and affirms that, if dis- 
cipleship requires him to believe that Jesus is risen 
and lives the heavenly life, he cannot be his disciple. 
He holds that from the very first the Apostles, accept- 
ing Jesus as the Messiah, invested him with a charac- 
ter which was unreal, as Christendom has clothed him 
in that unreal character ever since. It is rather from 
these general inferences of his place in the world’s 
life than from the minute and detailed exegetical 
exposition of the narratives that Dr. Martineau 
finds himself unable to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. His whole interpretation of organized 
Christianity is like a line of blocks set up ina child’s 
play-house, where the knocking down of one in- 
volves the leveling of the rest. His argument 
against the Church, the Bible, and the Christ of 
Christians proceeds on the verification of these 
factors in life to his own conscience, and the result 
of this process of argumentation is that he writes 
under an unconscious bias in favor of preconceived 
beliefs of his own. It has seldom been the case 
that so distinguished a writer on the authority of 
religion has so thoroughly approached the subject 
from the side of his personal convictions. You 
cannot resist the opinion that he does not see the 
whole of the argument for the Christianity which, 
with all its defects, is still our most influential 
agency for the regeneration of society and of the 
individual man. In his treatment of the authority 
of the Church, he presents the errors and supersti- 
tions and general weakness of its contest with the 
world, and fails entirely to comprehend its char- 
acter as an organization. The treatment is purely 
subjective. Again, in dealing with the Scriptures, 
he enters at great length into their inconsistencies 
and defects, and fails to indicate the moral weight 
which they have upon human life. In all this 
comment there is much which is significant and 
interesting, but one cannot feel that Dr. Martineau 
has presented more than just his own side of the 
subject. He seems to be singularly forgetful of the 
complementary truth. His prevailing charge is that 
the relation of Christ is a simple and earnest 
belief which expresses the highest outgoing of the 
human soul to God, and that the whole of modern 
Christianity as well as its historical outcome from 
the Apostles has been a substantial perversion of 
the true meaning of the life and person and mission 
of Christ in the world. 

A work written in this spirit may fail to com- 
mand assent among many of those for whom it is 
prepared, but it cannot be without great value as a 
critical discussion of religious beliefs. What Dr. 
Martineau has to say here concerning the theories 
of the person and the work of Jesus, and of the 
method of union with God which he presented, 
negative and critical as it is, cannot wisely be dis- 
regarded by those who believe that our Lord was 
truly the Son of God and the Son of man. Dr. 
Martineau, if he assails our cherished beliefs, does 


so with the best of intentions ; and if, in the analysis 
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of his criticism, we do not always find it based on 
a sufficiently inclusive study of the subject in hand, 
we cannot leave his book without great thankfulness 
that he has written out his convictions in full and 
supported them by all the arguments within his 
reach. He is not the contentious enemy of Christ, 
nor is he at willing variance with Christian opinions. 
Though his method of argument does not command 
our assent, there is undoubtedly a reasonable basis 
for his contention that the transient and perishable 
elements in the development of the Christian relig- 
ion have often hidden from men its great realities. 
They have seen the wood instead of the trees; and 
Dr. Martineau would recall them to the reality of 
the human character of Jesus Christ, and to the 
fact that “in the very constitution of the human 
soul there is provision for an immediate apprehen- 
sion of God.” No one can read this work as a 
whole without feeling the strength of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s spiritual convictions, however much he may 
regret that he is so strictly an individualist that he 
fails to conceive of Christianity as a whole in dis- 
tinction from the defects which are found in its 
practical development. A large portion of the 
treatise is written in a delightful style, and the 
whole work is of a more popular character than 


“belongs to his previous writings. Where he is 


speaking of ethical and spiritual truth by itself, his 
work is of the highest order. 





MR. WOODBERRY’S VERSE." 


Mr. George Edward Woodberry’s elegiac poem, 
“The North Shore Watch,” has been read privately 
for some time past, and, as it has passed from hand 
to hand, has impressed many readers with its fine 
poetic quality, its sustained strength, and its sound 
and beautiful workmanship. It was inevitable that 
such a piece of verse would sooner or later find its 
way to the larger public, and we are heartily glad 
that Mr. Woodberry has published it. “The North 
Shore Watch, and Other Poems” is a volume which 
will not be lightly read, nor will it be placed with 
the vast majority of the books of verse which are 
continually coming from the American press. 
Whatever may be the judgment of those who read 
it regarding the force and impetus of the poetic 
impulse behind it, there can be but one judg 
ment respecting its quality. Mr. Woodberry has 
learned thoroughly those secrets of sound workman- 
ship which so many fail to master, and in failing to 
master condemn themselves to subordinate places 
among the writers of their time. Mr. Woodberry 
reverences his art, and this volume bears through- 
out the evidence of his patient self-criticism, which 
has been content to preserve only his very best work. 

It is a long time since any poet has ventured on 
so extended a piece of elegiac verse as “The North 
Shore Watch.” In the nature of things this is a 
form of verse which can hardly be popular. “ Ly- 
cidas,” Shelley’s “ Adonais,” Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” 
are poems which have a certain distinction of fame, 
but they are by no means poems which are widely 
read. Gray’s “ Elegy,” and “In Memoriam,” are 
the only poems of this class which have been able 
to secure the attention of those who do not care for 
poetry for its ownsake. “The North Shore Watch” 
is even more remote in its atmosphere than most of 
the poems in its class. It is on a high key, and the 
key is sustained throughout; but one feels at times 
a certain coldness, arising, perhaps, from the very 
altitude from which the poet has conceived his 
work. It expresses, however, a very genuine and 
poetic thought, elaborated with great skill, and it is 
not lacking in lines of notable strength and beauty. 
The criticism one is inclined to make upon it is that 
it does not touch one. ‘“ Agathon,” the other long 
poem in the volume, is notable for its quiet and sus- 
tained strength, as well as for the beautiful quality 
of its workmanship. When it is remembered that 
this volume is a first book, the sympathetic reader 
is inclined to arrest any criticism which seems to 
hint at dispraise, so uncommon is the poetic quality 
which is revealed in the volume, and so full is it of 
promise. If Mr. Woodberry hereafter adds to his 
admirable workmanship that deep and tender sym- 
pathy which unlocks human life, he will find his 
place with those American singers whom the world 
recognizes as poets. Among the younger writers 
no one has shown more thorough training. 





—Volume VII. of the new edition of De Quincey’s 
complete works, now coming from the press of Mac- 
millan & Co., contains the “ Historical Essays and 
Researches.” . 





1 The North Shore Watch, and Other Poems. By George 
Edward Woodberry. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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When We Were Boys. By William O’Brien, M.P. 
(New York : Longmans, Green & Co.) Mr. O’Brien, 
we need hardly remind our readers, is the Irish jour- 
nalist, politician, and member of Parliament who has 
been more than once imprisoned by the British Govern- 
ment for his refusal to pay due regard to the coercion 
legislation. Though feeble physically, he is mentally 
pugnacious and aggressive to a degree, and has scored 
not a few good hits in his uneven contest with the 
powers that e., Whether one sympathizes or not with 
his political views, it is conceded that his knowledge of 
things and men in Irish politics is remarkable, and his 
entry into the field of fiction has therefore justly 
aie curiosity and attention. The time of the 
tale is that following our Civil War, when absurdly 
sanguine ideas about;American intervention, or of un- 
authorized American assistance of men, arms, and 
money for revolutionary purposes, were current in the 
Green Isle. The romance founded on this episode is 
rather wild and over-imaginative, and one has to strain 
his belief a good deal to picture the “ Irish-American 
sbip full of arms and officers” taken to Ireland by 
“one of the most brilliant of the famous American 
captains.” When, however, we come to actual fact, 
the book is a perfect storehouse of information about 
the real life and character of all classes of the Irish 
people. Types abound, and as they have been closely 
studied from nature, we see, as he is, the Irish priest, 
tenant, peasant, politician, farmer, landowner, or 
patriot, as the case may be. And therein lies the value 
of the book, for as a novel it is vastly too long, too 
slow in action, overcrowded with actors, inchoate in 
construction. There is wit and sparkle here and 
there, but the clumsy handling of the material too 
often makes the reading drag heavily. The only au- 
thorized edition of the novel is that published in this 
country by Longmans, Green & Co. (New York), with 
a portrait of the author. 


The Kreutzer Sonata. By Count Tolstoi. (Boston : 
B. R. Tucker.) This book is not for the family circle. 
The Russian way of circulating it is the best way—in 
manuscript and in private circles. We do not predict for 
it a large sale, and certainly do not desire a large sale 
for it. It is not in any sense entertaining. While it deals 
with the relation of the sexes with a somewhat revolt- 
ing frankness, it is quite free from that sensuous sug- 
gestiveness which sometimes furnishes an illicit attrac- 
tion to readers of morbid imagination. As a picture of 
certain phases of Russian society it may true ; 
though we do not believe that the Russian devil is as 
black as Tolstui bas painted him. Certainly it is not 
true as a picture of American society, nor particulary 
instructive to American readers. The moral against 
sensualism, miscalled love, is doubtless needed in all 
climes and among all classes and conditions of men, 
but one will find that moral much more effectually illus- 
trated in “ Tannhiiuser,” or even in Tolstoi’s “ Anna 
Kaiénina ;” and though the particular phase of it 
against,which this story is leveled exists, doubtless, out- 
side of Russia, the almost grotesque exaggeration of 
the book will deprive it, at least to most American 
readers, of all practical effect. In short, as a drama it 
is not interesting, and as a piece of didactic writing it 
is not effective. : 





The Lawton Girl, by Harold Frederic, is a story of a 
girl who had made a fatal se in youth and then 
determined to “ live it down.” In matter of scenery 
and delineation of character there is much that is ad- 
mirable in this story. The sordid, unlovely look and 
life of a small United States town is realistically pre- 
sented. But upon examination we find that the charac- 
ters do not develop as they age and the story goes on, 
and the author takes up several threads of plot only 
to drop them. In fact, the dénouement when the con- 
spiracy is broken up is not skillfully or satisfactorily 
handled. It is inadequate. Graphic, photographic, 
power of description and strong pathos are the really 
good elements of this novel. There are also evidences 
of acumen and self-restraint in the limitations of plot 
and number of characters which the author imposes 
upon himself. (By the way, it reads as if written by 
a woman.) Balancing its deficiencies against its vir- 
tues, we think “ The Lawton Girl” better than fifty per 
cent. of the stories printed these days, and we believe 
that the author actually possesses the potencies and 
possibilities of a first-rate novelist. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘The Rev. M. W. Montgomery has set his hand to a 
brief but comprehensive sketch of The Mormon Delusion : 
Its History, Doctrines, and the Outlook in Utah. The 
autbor traces the rise of this singular sect in the Dis- 
ciple Church, which he calls the “Campbellite ” sect, and 
down to the present day exposes their arrogancy, cor- 
ruption, and murderous zeal. After this bold and terri- 
ble arraignment of Mormondom follows the author’s 
opinion of what ought to be done in the matter by the 

nited States Government ; to wit, first, Congress should 
absolutely prohibit the landing of all Mormon immi- 
grants, and should disfranchise all Mormons resident 
inside National boundaries ; second, Congress should 

lace the public schools of Utah under control of the 
Dnited States. This appears to Mr. Montgomery the 
only solution to the Mormon question. If the propaga- 
tion of Mormonism be thus arrested, he believes that the 
Christian missionary can cope with Mormonism and 
conquer it. (Boston: Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Our readers who are acquainted with modern Ger- 
man literature are aware that J. V. von Scheffel’s 
Ekkehard is regarded as almost a classic. Truth to say, 
it is a fine picture of medisval tenth century life, drawn 
with vigor and precision. The great monastery of 
Saint Gall, the baronial castle of the Hohentw:el, the 
holy recluses walled up in their Alpine caverns, the 
Hunnish invasion, the studies and recreations of cloister 
and castle, the quaintest of ceremonies, most curious of 
presto, A n rites, the wedding and the burial—all 
are graphic elements of this panorama of a bygone life. 
“ Ekkehard” is a book to put beside Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame,” Reade’s “Cloister and Hearth,” Scott’s 
‘“ Anne of Geierstein,” and Bulwer’s “Rienzi.” It is a 
great book. The translation is satisfactory, but we do 
not like the use of onto, and we could wish that writers 
of English would take the trouble to put the small ad- 
verb only in its proper place. (New York: W.S. 
Gottsberger & Co.) 


One of the English classics which deserves more gen- 
eral reading than it has yet received is Walter Savage 
Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia ; a series of letters A 
one of the masters of English prose, full of the most 
poetic conceptions, scholarly without pedantry, and con- 
veying as only a man of fine imagination can convey 
the interior spirit of the best Greek life. These letters 
are unique. They represent Landor at his very best ; 
for they embody his ripe and rare scholarship in con- 
nection with his beautiful and artistic imagination. 
These letters are now added to the Temple Library in 
two volumes, with characteristic etchings by Herbert 
Railton. We have already characterized the attract- 
iveness and thorough excellence of the books in the 
Temple Library. As pieces of book-making they are of 
a kind which no lover of fine books can resist, and so far 
they have contained only the very best English writ- 
ing. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 





The value of the successive volumes of Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia is too well established to need in- 
dorsement from us. The volume for 1889, just issued, 
contains portraits of Ericsson, Stanley, Leo XIII., 
Speaker r B. Reed, Robert Browning, and others. 
Among the topics of the year which are most fully and 
satisfactorily treated we may mention the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the Brazilian Revolution, the Pan-American Con- 
gress, the peopling of Oklahoma, and the adoption of 
a Constitution by “te om The political movements of 
the world, and of this country more particularly, the 
record of material and economical progress, the growth 
of our cities, the development of the West, and the 
record and estimate of character of the famous dead of 
the year—all these topics and many others are treated 
with that accuracy and sense of proportion as well as 
literary finish for which this work of reference is already 
noted. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





We believe this paper was one of the very first, pos- 
sibly the first in this venag to recognize the remark- 
able powers of Mr. Rider Haggard as an ingenious and 
in a certain way imaginative story-teller. With all 
their faults of style and diction, and despite the fact 
that Mr. Hag sometimes “ conveys” incidents 

retty closely from other writers, “King Solomon’s 
Mines ” and “She” and some parts of others of his 
books deserve the immense popularity they have at- 
tained. But when this writer attempts to deal with 
high-class English society, and to reproduce the talk 
and portray the emotions of modern ladies and os 
tlemen of cultivation, he fails so completely, so ludi- 
crously, and so fundamentally that to say so plainly is 
the best service that any critic cando him. Such a 
failure was “ Colonel Quaritch,” and such a failure is 
his latest book, Beatrice. (New York : Harper & Bros.) 





Mr. William M. Bryant’s undertaking is a large one, 
for, so far as we can make out, his intention is nothing 
less than to weld into one weapon Hegelian and Spen- 
cerian methods of philosophy. There may be truth in 
what he sees concerning these two systems, that they 
are only the opposite faces of the shield ; and his book, 
The World low and Its Conservation, is certainly 
worthy of careful study. For one thing, it presents the 
theistic argument from a new standpoint and in a way 
directed to both idealist and materialist at once. In 
passing, Mr. Bryant makes some of the most lucid ex- 

itions of Hegel that we have had the fortane to find. 
The usual curse upon the Hegelian student is that as 
soon as he gets to understand his master he himself 
becomes unintelligible to the rest of mortals. Mr. 
Bryant writes closely upon metaphysics, but is clear. 
(Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co ) 


- In the Expositor’s Bible the latest volume is on the 
Prophecies of Jeremiah, by the Rev. C. J. Ball. Unde- 
niably it is a “ painful and learned ” work, full of the 
results of much special study, yet to us it is not as 
interesting as some of the previous volumes. This is 
because its point of view is, so to speak, less humanistic 
and more scholastic, for it dwells upon textual diffi- 
culties and the history of the Hebrews more than upon 
analysis of character. In what Mr. Arnold called “ the 
harsh and unedifying figure of the Potter ” we find our- 
selves distinctly disappointed at Mr. Ball’s treatment, 
for we are quite sure that there is some truer key to 
the metaphor than such an assertion of God’s sovereignty 
as leaves no room for human responsibility. However, 
as a piece of exposition inthe objective method it isa 
r, maa work, (New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Co.) 
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Mr. Brewer Mattocks’s Songs of Help and Inspiration 
is not a volume that can be justly characterized in few 
words unless we content ourselves with saying that it 
has both merits and defects in the superlative degree. 
There is strong poetic thought in some poems, as “ The 
Inquest,” “The Lad of Lucknow,” and unmistakable 
signs of the poetic genius. Nevertheless, the author is 
capable of writing this : 

“* Here’s to your health, good Poverty ! 
Fill up, fill up, we'll drink it straight.’ 

And sometimes in his best poems are lines of incredible 
feebleness, which tell of want of sustained effort or else 
of artificial work. While it is only a truism that one 
cannot be always at his best, yet he ought to have the 
critical acumen to mend his worst before publication. 
(New York: American News Co.) 





A new edition, the fourth we believe, has been pub- 
lished of E. J. Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger Son. 
The volume fits suitably enough in the “ Adventure 
Series ” which the Messrs. Macmillan are bringing out. 
But it is not a book to be very cordially commended. 
Trelawny, friend and companion of Byron and Shelley 
as he was, was a man of crude literary cultivation, and 
he was also an inveterate braggart. When the editor 
of a book is obliged to apply to his author’s own work 
the maxim “ Believe nothing you hear, and only half of 
what you see,” the reader cannot feel the serenest con- 
fidence in the extraordinary tales put before him. Per- 
haps it should be added that, braggart as he was, 
Trelawny was both generous and courageous. 





Miss Mordeck’s Father, by Fain Pusey Gooch (New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a somewhat ingenious 
story of a Chicago millionaire who led a double ex- 
istence in consequence of a wound on the head which 
he had received in the late war. Part of the time he 
was Mr. Thomas Meredith, a rich merchant, and then 
he became Jack Dunbar, a flashy gambler. In neither 
role or character could he remember anything of the 
other. So he had two wives, two establishments, and 
so forth, without knowing it. This is all well enough 
for a novel, but improbable to a degree in real life. 
In fiction it is a situation fruitful of any number of 
complications. 

Vernon Lee wields an ingenious and fascinating pen, 
as most people know, and this little volume, Hauntings 
(New York : Frank F. Lovell), will not detract from her 
literary reputation. There are four brilliant sketches, 
in the style of the Roman school of water-colors, 
where the tints are so vivid that they seem to palpitate 
like scarlet phlox in the sunshine of a midsummer high 
noon. The eerie element is not quite natural to our 
author, whose forte is not morbid psychology, but is so 
sparingly used and so garnished with highest culture 
as to escape blame, and the stories remain works of art, 
uncommonly fascinating in thought and literary form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a 
new and revised edition of John Hay’s poems. 

—Rudyard Kipling has nearly completed a novel of 
some length, but will first publish a volume of short 
stories entitled “The Book of the Forty-five Morn- 
ings. 

—Rollo Ogden, who translated the South American 
romance “ Maria,” recently published by the Harpers, 
contributes to the “ Critic ” of May 10 aa article on the 
past and present literature of Brazil. 

—We are informed that a million copies of the first 
six volumes in Macmillan’s new paper-covered edition 
of Kingsley’s novels have been sold. Notwithstanding 
the fine —_ of the paper and the excellence of the 
presswork, these books sell in England at a sixpence 
each. But at twenty-five cents each they are among 
the cheapest books in the American market. 

—The next volume in the Great Writers Series will 
be published in June, the subject being Byron, and the 
author the Hon. Roden Noel. Walter Scott, the Lon- 
don publisher of the series, has made A. Lovell & Co., 
of Fourteenth Street, his sole agents for this country. 
fe will have William Sharp’s volume on Browning 
ready in about a fortnight. In the Camelot Poets 
Series they will issue at the same time “The Lady of 
Lyons, and Other Plays,” by Lord Lytton. 

—The present British rage for first editions has 
brought up prices. One hundred and fifty dollars were 
ee lately for the original edition of “Sketches by 

oz,” with Cruikshank’s illustrations ; and the historic 
edition of the complete set of Charles Lever’s works went 
for $1,375. All but one of the volumes were first edi- 
tions, and they were beautifully bound in Riviere’s best 
manner in morocco extra. Next to Thackeray and 
Dickens “ ana,” it is stated that nothing has now so 
much money in it as Americana. 

—A fact of golden promise for the future of work- 
ingmen, says “ Christian Culture,” is that the oN 
men of Lancaster, of their own motion, have organize 
a Workingmen’s Free Circulating Library—that since 
March 1, when the movement began, they have secured 
a@ commodious room, furnished it handsomely, and 
erected shelves for their books ; that they have already 
obtained many volumes, procured a library fund and a 
committee to supervise the selection of books; and 
that they have secured Dr. Lyman Abbott to deliver a 
lecture in this city for its benefit. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


Iowa saloonists are hastening to give overwhelm- 
ing proof of the efficiency of Iowa prohibition laws. 
Since the late decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Iowa inflow of liquors from surrounding 
States has beenimmense, There is scarcely a town 
of any size in the State where men of repute 
(usually of very moderate or very ill repute) have 
not been eager to accommodate thirsty neighbors and 
a “ long-suffering ” public with Illinois drinks. The 
rising flood of liquor advertisements, the incoming 
carloads of beer and whisky, opening salesrooms 
for “ original packages ”—all of these show what a 
restrictive power prohibition laws have been. Bet- 
ter proof could not be desired. 

But what shall be done? 

1. Abuse the Supreme Court? But that will be 
just as useful in 1900 as now. Let us defer this 
pastime till then. 

2. Sulk? Despair ? 

No. This seems to be the Dred Scott decision 
of the temperance struggle. We have been exult- 
ant that we have been learning to spell “ Nation ” 
with a capital“ N.” But, good as that has been, it 
has been becoming too good. Not half a dozen in 
that Constitutional Convention a century ago would 
have consented to such a limitation of State rights 
as this decision has made ; not a single State would 
then have accepted such a Constitution as ours is 
now said to be. No Washington or Jefferson or 
Patrick Henry would have entertained the thought 
of a Union in which a State could neither forbid 
any importations nor control sales after importa- 
tions were completed. It was.as much as the North 
could endure in 1857 to allow the slaveholder to 
bring his slave into a free State with him, and hold 
him there as his property. It would not have 
tolerated the claim for a moment that he should be 
permitted also to sell him there, and then that the 
first purchaser should be allowed to hold him for 
sale and then sell him to a third party. 

This decision will compel a prompt defense of 
State rights. The public is not ready to surrender 
all State authority yet, even if Justice Lamar did 
sign this centralizing decision. 

It is not darkness but light close around this 
decision. ' 

3. Rush into the third party ? 

Not yet. Instead of that, let Congressmen under- 
stand, by letter and by petition, that the defense 
of States against Federal encroachments will be an 
issue, the issue, in the public mind and in political 
platforms when they ask for re-election, unless 
they promptly restore some power to the States. 
Hint to them that prompt action in this direction is 
the first demand of personal interest, as also of 
good statesmanship. L. F. ParxKer. 

Iowa CoLLeGE, GRINNELL, Iowa. 








THE WEEK. 


The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, who a year 
ago preached a sermon against prohibition which 
was widely quoted, has preached another in favor 
of the new ordinance suppressing the public bars, 
which deserves to be equally widely quoted. In 
part he said : 


‘“‘In the very same address in which I spoke against 
‘prohibition,’ I spoke equally strongly and plainly 
against the public bar, pointing out that it has all along 
been illegal, that it is a mere abuse which has grown up 
under lax administration, and that now it will have to 

o. Iam convinced that the one thing which society is 
justified in doing, and can do, is to leave men personal 
liberty alike in the home and in hotels and eating- 
houses, as t":e extensions and equivalents of home, but 
absolutely to disallow all mere public drinking-places. 

“ You will hear it said that ‘ you cannot make people 
moral by act of Congress.’ Of course you cannot ; 
nobody proposes to doso. But you can, at least, restrain 
unscrupulous people from making a business out of 
temptations to immorality. You cannot keep men on 
their feet in snow time by a city ordinance ; but you can 
say, Nobody shall be allowed to leave the snow lying 
on the sidewalk before his house.” 





Both in Lowell and in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
local option went into effect on May 1. In Lowel] 
the efficiency of the law has been considerably in - 
paired by the action of the neighboring village «f 
Dracut, which authorized a single saloon with « 
license fee of $8,000. This saloon has been con- 
stantly besieged by a mob from Lowell. The :r- 
cident furnishes the Prohibitionists with a capit 1 
illustration of their complaint that “ local option is 
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too local.” The principle of local option, of course, 
is that the territory which suffers from the evils of 
the saloon should be conterminous with that which 
supplies the evils. No matter how large the local 
option unit taken, there is always some portion of 
the territory which is exposed to the evils which 
may come from an adjoining territory where a 
different law prevails. If the unit be the nation, 
people on the Canadian border may still frequent 
the saloons across the border. The smaller the unit 
the greater proportional amount of exposed terri- 
tory. Generally speaking, however, county option 
frees practically the whole people from the tempta- 
tions of the barroom. Township or town option, 
such as prevails in Massachusetts, often leaves a 
large portion of the prohibited territory within 
reach of the barrooms of adjoining territory. If 
Massachusetts had a strong county government, 
such as generally exists in the South and West, the 
remedy for the evil which has become conspicuous 
at Lowell would be to demand the legislation for 
a county option law. But, unfortunately for this 
suggestion, the unit of local self-government in 
Massachusetts has always been the town, and a 
county option law would be almost as unenforceable 
as State prohibition. Two-thirds of the towns of 
Massachusetts have already adopted local option, 
and more is to be hoped from step-by-step advance 
in accordance with the present system of local gov- 
ernment than by any attempt to revolutionize it. 
It is by local option that Americans have every where 
opened public schools; it is by local option that 
they will everywhere close public barrooms. 

In Fall River the local option experiment was 
begun with every appearance of an intention on 
the part of the authorities to give it a fair trial. 
The Mayor of this great factory town assured the 
police officers that they would be firmly supported 
in the strict enforcement of the law, and the Alder- 
men echoed the same sentiment. Most of the 
saloon-keepers seem to have accepted the new 
order of things, either closing their saloons or 
converting them into restaurants or cigar stands. 
One or two firms, however, established branch 
saloons across the Rhode Island border, and im- 
ported drams which they sold in the “ original 
packages.” Without Congressional action this kind 
of liquor traffic cannot even be restrained by license 
of any sort, according to the recent decisiou of the 
United States Supreme Court. 





At a meeting of the National Temperance Svci- 
ety, held in the Broadway Tabernacle in this city 
last week, resolutions were adopted urging Congress 
to suppress the exportation of liquor to Africa, and 
to give to States which prohibit the manufacture of 
liquor within their borders the power to prohibit 
its importation from other States. All friends of 
temperance in New York State were urged to 
begin aggressive work to secure the adoption of 
the prohibition amendment to be voted upon April 
19, 1891. 


The Michigan high license law has been set aside 
because the act signed by the Governor was not 
identical with that passed by the Legislature. The 
license fee, therefore, remains $300 instead of $500. 
A Kansas court has declared unconstitatioual 
the part of the prohibition law of that State confer- 
ring power upon the Attorney-General and his assist- 
ants to summon persons before them to testify as 
to violations of law so that they can issue an indict- 
ment against the persons so informed on, as it is an 
attempt to confer judicial power upon a prosecut- 
ing officer. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


JAny subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a rep'y either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.| 





Ministers and prominent church members often say, ‘‘ We 
are all sinners.’? They make this declaration in public meet- 
ings, largely composed of professing Christians. What is the 
influence of oe a statement? And, in the common sense 
use of language, isit true? Is not a church an anti-sin society ? 
Are not its members as emphatically pledged by solemn 
covenant against sin as a temperance society against liquor- 
drinking ? How would it seem if prominent temperance men 
should often declare in public temperance meetings, ‘* We are 
all liquor drinkers; we violate our pledges every day,and many 
times a day; indeed, we feel that it would hardly be modest for 
us to affirm that we are free from intoxication for a single 
hour ?”’ Is not such teaching calculated to produce insensi- 
bility to the enormity of sin? Go to a professing Christian ; 
tell him he is asinner. He is not in the least excited. Per- 
haps he smilingly answers, ** Of course ; we are all sinners.” 
Go to that same man; tell him he isa liar. He will exhibit 
great sensitiveness. What is the difference between these 
accusations in the sight of God? Is lying the only sin that 
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is ‘*exceeding sinful’? ? With the manifold imperfections 
of the intellect, implying a great amount of error, ignorance, 
ete., and the added imperfections of the sensibility, implying 
infirmity of health, nerves, etc., may not a Christian en- 
couraged to hope that by the help of God he may, aeding 
to his knowledge and strength, sometimes do his vase i uy 

Our friend’s strictures are in point as to conventional 
acknowledgments of sin, or any that are not in the way 
of humble repentance and earnessness to amend. His 
comparisons are not in point, because particular efforts 
for single and rudimentary virtues, as temperance in 
drink and truthful speech, are quite another thing than 
an all-round effort for moral perfectness in heart and 
life. Aspiration after perfectness is essential to a 
Christian spirit, but whether one has attained it belongs 
to God to judge. 


In Christian Union of 24th ist. the reply to a correspond- 
ent who asks, ‘‘ How literally should we interpret Christ’s 
ao ‘As we forgive our debtors’ ?”’ does not suit me. 

y reading of that part of the Lord’s prayer would be that 
we are asking to be forgiven those trespasses which, in our 
imperfect state, it is impossible for us to avoid committing, 
and we base this petition on our own willingness to forgive 
those of our (trespass) debtors who we believe desire to, but 
cannot, repair the injuries they have done to us. And it 
seems to me the use of the word ‘‘ debts ”’ in this connection 
is misleading. The prayer has no reference to financial or 
business transactions except so far as comes within the sco 
of all moral features of the general question. W. 

Certainly the prayer refers only to moral obliga- 
tions. But financial obligations are moral as well as 
legal. A legal obligation that is not also moral we are 
not to insist on. In forgiving or not forgiving a 
financial debt it is the moral as well as the legal obliga- 
tion which we remit or exact. ‘“ Debts” is not mis- 
leading, but the exact word for the New Testament 
idea. See the parallel version of the Lord’s prayer ia 
Luke xi., 4. We cannot accept our correspondent’s 
limited idea either of the petition or of the duty of 
forgiveness. We need forgiveness for other trespasses 
than those which we cannot avoid (if there be any 
such), and we are bound to forgive even those who do 
not regret the injuries they have done. 








In the May number of the ‘‘ Missionary Review of the 
World,”’ Dr. Knox, of Tokio, Japan, in speaking of the mat- 
ter of church union there, makes this statement concerning 
opposition in America::** Certain Congregational ministers 
and ce org used their influence to hinder this move- 
ment.’ Please give what information you may be able to as 
to the truth of this charge. W. C. A. W. 

The statement is partially true. Statements such as 
these emanated from certain Presbyterian quarters : 
“The form of the new body is thus made Presbyterial.” 
It was also said that it would not be dissociated from 
Presbytery. Hence a few Congregationalists feared 
that it was a repetition of the “ Plan of Union” which 
in this country built up the Presbyterian Church at 
Congregational loss. On the other hand, there was 
opposition from a few Presbyterians, and one Presby- 
tery overtured the General Assembly against the 
union. The missionaries in general favor it. The 
real obstacle to its accomplishment lies in the Japanese 
churches, but it is probably soon to be brought to pass. 





If a member of our church in regular standing asks for 
letter of dismission from our church, and a recommendation 
to some other church (said member having moved away), 
and the church does not see fit to grant said letter, how is the 
proper way to dispose of the case? 

If the person was in regular standing, he has a 
technical mght to his letter. If not an unworthy per- 
son, he has also a moral right, which could probably be 
enforced if he chose, through the proper process in such 
cases, as by a council or a presbytery. If unworthy, 
and yet, through default of discipline, still in regular 
standing, the church which he asks to recommend him 
to another is in a dilemma, about which we at present 
have nothing to say. The proper way to dispose of 
such a case (whose nature is not made clear to us) is, 
in general, to avoid insisting on technicalities, but to 
give full recognition to all moral rights and obligations. 


Is the *‘ Preparatory Lecture ” in Congregational churches 
a relic of Puritan days, or had it an earlier origin? Is it 
based on a superstitious idea of the Lord’s Sapper? Ss. W 


We conjecture it to be of foreign, probably Genevan, 
origin, but not originating in avy superstitious notion. 





Can you commend to me (1) a good volume or volumes of 
sermons or addresses suited to the occasions of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper—books suggestive and helpful for that 
work ? (2) What is a good book presenting in a popular 
form the arguments for the forms of baptism common out- 
side of the Baptist Church—the a, o ¥: 


1. Write to Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 2. 
Hamilton’s “Compend of Baptism” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York ; 75 cents). 


“ Dunedin.”—Sunday-school hymnals can be had of 
the Century Co., Biglow & Main, T. Whittaker, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Messrs. Taintor Brothers (all of New 
York), at prices from twenty-five to fifty cents. We 
cannot choose for you ; it would be like selecting a wife 
for a stranger. 





In the ** Life of Benjamin Franklin,’’ by James Parton, 
Volume I , page 245, written 1861-1862, occurs this passage : 
‘“*The man most destitute of moral worth whom this land 
has ever known is he whose prosperity is this day the most 
rooted and immutable, for the simple reason that no one will 
give his public a three cents’ worth which is at once better 
and more agreeable than that which he gives,’”’ Who was 
referred to ? C, 
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STANLEY'S OWN ARTICLE 


On “The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition,” 


APPEARS IN 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


pans ARTICLE, which fills more than thirty pages of the maga- 
zine, is the first authoritative word from Stanley’s own pen upon 
this the most important of all his expeditions Mr. Stanley reviews 
some of the chief ‘ncidents of his extraordinary journey, the conduct 
of his officers, the attitude of Emin Pasha, Nelson's starvation camp, 
slavery in Africa and what can be done to sub ‘ue it, ete., etc. . 

The illustratioas are made from Stanley’s own ph tographs an 
sketches, and consist of eight full-page engravings and many smal'e 
oues, much of the material d aling with a part of the country neve: 
before visited by a white man. 


THE NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS: 


THE CITY HOUSE (East and South). By Mr. Russexu Sroras. Being number two in ths ‘* Homes 
in City and Country” series. Abundantly illustrated. 

J. RRY. Part I. of an anonymous serial novel of a very exceptional interest, by a new author 

BARBIZON AND MILLET. Completing the article begun in the May number. Illustrated. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN—" As a User of Conveyances.” (Third of the Series.) By 
Hon. Seru Low, President of Columbia College. 

AMATEUR TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. By Cuartzs P. Sawyer. 

IN THE VALLEY. Serial by Harotp Faeperic. Lilustrated by Howarp Pyuz. 

ROSAMOND. A dramatic poem by BARRETT WENDBLL. 

THE POINT OF VIEW.—The Travel Habit.—The Origin of Antipathies.—Treatment for a Def-c'ive 
Sense.—Genius and Ethics. 





** The publishers of this Magazine aim at obtaining the best articles, the best illustrations, and the 
best tupographical results, and it is no disparagement to others to say tha: thy achieve what they aim at "— 
Tue Boston HERALD 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. $3.00 A YEAR, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, alee EW YORK 











Landes Domini 
for the Prayer Meeting 


This book contains 350 hymns with tunes on every page. DR. RoBINSON has 
aimed to make the best book possible for prayer-meeting use, regardless of tradi- 
tions. It will be found to contain the very cream of his various hymn and tune 
books, with such added material as he deemed essential. 

The book is peculiarly rich in tunes. “‘ The melodies are nearly always simple, 
and proceed with a movement so graceful and spontaneous that they may be said 
almost to sing themselves.” 

‘*Laudes Domini for the Prayer Meeting ” is uniform with the church edi- 
tion in type, size of page, and quality of paper. Bound in full maroon cloth, price, 
50 cts., in quantities. Retail, 75 cts. Send 50 cts. for sample copy. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St. (Union Square), N.Y. 


VV INNOWED SONGS 
map Binney, FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New Book of 224 ‘eau in Sao and gun tains 257 Hymns. 
Every piece a Bere, tt It is ones in size and tae a a hymns to Pook hs ite class sold 7” 
cents, and in many essentials is very 7 mech on su 
Already adopted for use ot po Chautauqua Assembly aud the New York State: ‘Gunday- School Association. 


Any number of Books sent se Express at 35 cents r copy. Charges Not Prepaid. 
a sa cilattinnch Bide by =a d sommes, ® copy for p pos stage ~" - 
ample Copies for Examination sent, postage pa on rese Cc. 
» panes free. May be orde through any ookseller or Basie 


BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
. 76 East Ninth Street, New York 7 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 9 East 16th Street, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 8/0F NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


(OUR DAY OF FLORAL GREETING), 
A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY,| ‘The Mormon Delusion: 


New Songs, Beripture Belections, and propriate | ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINES, AND THE 


Price $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. OUTLOOK IN UTAH. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 7, at same price. From the Preface: 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. nitro there bas not heen any one | book published 
: ves the ‘acts t M is 
ot Rapnetan Srapns, Cursseo. and & ai in Utah. Several valuable booka 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH COUNCIL | speciat’p a of Re prone seat 


i pa on f ad he elven 
for the Installation of Rev. Lyman Abbott, D D., as ot sufficiently startling, A want has been 
Pastor, t=} Rev. sett os sas Assistant Pastor. widely fet for a angle book © nich should in very 
“The New Theology,” and portraits of Mr. Beecher phy dpe pak BT OB. — 
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(a: s New v Books. 
John J: Jay. 


Vol. 23 of American Statesmen. By 
GEORGE PELLEW. 16mo, $1.25. 


Harvard Graduates whom 


I have Known. 


By A. P. Peasopy, DD, LL.D. 12mo, 
$1 25. 


TheAmerican Horsewoman 


By Exizasetu Karr. Illustrated. New 
Edition. 16mo, price reduced to $1 25. 


: An admirable book for ladies learning to 
ride. 


Sweetser’s Guide-Books. 


By M. F. SwEeTsrEr. 
Editions for 1890. 


New England. 
The White Mountains. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


Fully equipped with Maps. The best 
Guide-Books to the regions covered by 
them. Price $1.50 each. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


11 East 17th St, New Yo k. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay Hurcurnson ? 


This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1607—to the present date Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani- 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever iseued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORKS FREE. 


Write at once for full pertioutann: circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 








A NEW VOLUME READY. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA, 


Vol. V. 


Revised and Rewritten. New Type, New 
Illustrations, New Subjects, 
New Maps. 


Edited and Published under the Auspices of W. & R. 
Cuambers, Edirburgh. and J B. Lirrincorr Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia. Complete in 10 vols. Price 

rvol.: Cloth, $3 00. Cleth, uncut, $3.00. Bheep, 
Boo. 00. Half morocco, $4.50. 
Spec’men pages mailed on application. 

* It must be prone unct d without a peer among the 

cheaper encyclopedias.’’—New York Exami: er. 


**Tn learning, accuracy, and scholarly character the 
work stands on the highest plaue and in the first 
rank.’”’—New York Independent. 


A VALUABLE GUIDE BOOK. 
PHILADELPHIA AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 


Containing a large. open 2 ra. Magers nied diagrams 
and drawin ie, and description of 
principal bs yy of oy ‘nth ts make anditse virons. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Abbott, aod Hie’ Blinn Bray 68 pages cloth, fb | etYaee Get rendre vig are geking comple and 
eet he ordered i canta; by mail Christiun Union. pages are an effort to occupy this open field. 


354 pages, price in paper, 50 cents; cloth, 









in eran 
line. Liberal salary paid. Permanent position, mi a in our 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOr ne 
MY STORY OF THE WAR, Pertonac EXPE. 
RIENCE AS NURSE’ in Hospitals and on the Battle- 

eld. By mary A. Livermore. Now selling like 
wildfire. GP" No competition. 700 pages Splendid 


TEEL PLATES 61st thousand 65000 more Agents 








SALESMEN WANTED Disctic: 75 gents. fel 
wholesale end retail trade. eare t! — Ah BA Cong’! Sunday School & Pub. Society, | 


for 






Wages, advertising, etc. For terms ad, Sosonnias' ite. oor BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Wanted~ Men and Women. DisTANCE NO HINDRANCE, 
a we oe ene and give Exira Terms. Address 
INGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Floughton, Mifflin & 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston 


[)opp, MzaD & (1OMPANY 5 
= (OLUMN = 


LPP LPP II 








HE wonderful story of God's deal- 

ings with mankind, told in the 
Bible, has been repeated in infinite 
variety of manner in thousands of 
other books based upon it; and is con- 
tinually commented on, discussed, ex- 
plained, and criticised in tens of thou- 
sands of discourses in and out of 
pulpits. Yet such is the insatiable 
human interest in this story that there 
seems always to be room for a new 
presentation of it. 

In “THE WONDERFUL 
STORY OF OLD” this has been 
done in a rare and delightful way by 
Mr. Marcius Willson, an author well 
known by his historical and educa- 
tional works. This may be regarded 
as the fitting culmination of his long 
literary labours. It is a popular expo- 
sition in narrative form of the whole 
Bible record, and the side-lights of tra- 
dition and legend, contemporary his- 
tory and modern research and discov- 
ery, have been skillfully thrown upon it, 
so as to confirm the Bible statements 
and give increased interest and im- 
portance to its truths. 

Literature and Art have been made 
to bear their share in illustrating and 
enlivening the narrative. Selections 
from both prose and poetical writers 
are numerous, and have been admirably 
chosen. 

Among the poets whose verses con- 
tribute to the charm of this book we 
observe Byron, Keble, Praed, Milton, 
Francis Quarles, Southey, Heber, Si- 
gourney, and Bryant; and of the well- 
known prose writers, Dean Milman, 
Chateaubriand, Dean Stanley, Krum- 
macher—to name but a few—have 
been aptly quoted. 

The illustrations are profuse and un- 
usually good. Among them are excel- 
lent reproductions of many world-famed 
pictures, such as Rubens’s “ Descent 
from the Cross,” Da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper,” Paul Veronese’s “ Marriage 
Feast at Cana,” Munkaesy’s “Christ 
Before Pilate ;” and there are hun- 
dreds of others after Raphael, Bida, 
Doré, Schnorr, Kaulbach, and others 
less well known. 

This work was intended to be, and 
is pre-eminently, a book for the house- 
hold, combining entertainment and in- 
struction, literature and art ; and is just 
what so many parents want to awaken 
the interest of their children in the 
study of the Bible. 

Its publication, undertaken at first 
by the author himself, has now been 
assumed by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, and it is to be sold by 
them, and through their authorized 
agents, by subscription only. It is in 
two handsome royal octavo volumes of 
over 600 pages each, and contains 130 
full-page engravings, besides many 
more in the text. 

Those interested to know more about 
it, or who would like to introduce it to 
their neighbors and friends, should 
write directly to the publishers, 755 
Broadway, New York City, for fuller 





particulars, prices, and terms. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘The American 
Book Company 


INCORPORATED 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, President. 
ALFRED C. BARNES, Vice-President. 
HARRY T. AMBROSE, Treasurer. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB S. BRAGG, Chairman. HENRY B. BARNES. 
WM. H. APPLETON. BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, 
WM. W. APPLETON. GEO. R. CATHCART. 
DANIEL APPLETON. A. H. HINKLE. 
ALFRED C. BARNES. DAVID B. IVISON. 
CHAS. J. BARNES. HENRY H. VAIL. 


The American Book Company is a Stock Company incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New Jersey for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the manufacture and sale of books. 

Its places of business are at Nos. 806 and 803 Broadway, 
New York, 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Nos. 258 
and 2.10 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ils. 

The American Book Company has purchased the school 
book publications hitherto issued by D. Appleton & Co., A.S. 
Barnes & Co., and Ivison, Blakeman & Co., of New York; and 
of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati. The Company 
will faithfully carry out all contracts entered into by these 
respective firms for the publication and supply of these books. 
The Text-Books which have thus been acquired by The Ameri- 
can Book Company have been intimately associated with the 
history of educational progress of this country for over half a 
century, and the Company will devote its best efforts to sustain 
the great reputation these lists have achieved. To this end it 


will seek the aid and co-operation of educators and authors in’ 


maintaining the quality and accuracy of its publications, and in 
the preparation of such new and original books as the progress- 
ive demands of the schools shall warrant. 

The Company is organized in the interest of a reasonable 
economy in the production and sale of school books, and it 
will employ its capital, its combined labor and experience, to 
produce books of the highest quality at the least cost, and will 
offer them at the lowest price at which similar books can be 
sold in any country. It will pursue an open, direct business 
policy towards competitors, customers, authors, and patrons. 
It seeks no monopoly, and invites an open and honorable com- 
petition, with respect both to quality and to price of books for 
use in schools. 


The publications assumed by the Company have hitherto | 
received a large share of public patronage. The Company 


hopes to merit a continuance of the same. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


New York, Crycrnnati, Cxicaao, 
May 15, 1890. 





Vacation ‘lIours 


The Christian Union Vacation Tours, which were 
announced in detail last week, and which have 
attracted wide attention, are briefly outlined below. 
They are offered FREE to any clergyman or teacher 
in America in whose behalf the requisite number of 
new yearly subscribers to The Christian Union, at 
the regular price, are sent us. These are the 


Tours: 


A Six Weeks’ Tour in Europe, including England, France, Bel- 








gium, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, and Ireland, 





for 200 new yearly subscribers, Leave New York on the 





“City of Rome” June 28, and on the “ City of Paris” July 16. 





A Four Weeks’ Tour in Europe, starting as above, omitting Belgium, 


the Rhine, and Switzerland, for 1 3O new subscribers. 
A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, for 300 


new subscribers. Leave New York July 18. 


A Twenty Days’ Trip to the Yellowstone Park, for | 50 new sub- 
scribers, Leave New York July 17, July 31, August 14, August 


28, and September 11, 


A Tweive Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the Thousand 
Islands, Alexandria Bay, St. Lawrence River and the Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec, the White Mountains, and Newport, for 50 
new subscribers. Leave New York August 19 and September 2. 


These Vacation Tours are first-class in every respect. 
They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 
for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 
for the American Tours. Full details will be furnished on 


postal-card application. 





Many readers are at work in response 





to this offer. If, for lack of time or for 





any other cause, the whole number of sub- 





scribers needed is not obtained, we shall 





allow $1.50 on each name secured to- 





ward paying for the summer tour selected. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 





30 La Fayette Place, New York. 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Whatever enlarges hope will exalt 
courage.” 








Between. Us. 


EXT week’s Christian Union will be the 

Outing Number. The artistic cover 

which has been designed for it is of old- 

ivory tinted paper, and is printed in green 

ink. There will be several illustrated 

articles by distinguished writers. Mr. 

John Burroughs contributes an outdoor paper with the 

taking title “ Hasty Conclusions.” Colonel Norton writes 

of “ The House-Boat in American Waters.” Professor 

C. E. Fay describes “ The Appalachian Mountain Club.” 

Dr. C. C. Abbott, the well-known naturalist, writes on 

“ A Victim of Thoreau,” and “ Flamingo-Hunting in the 

Bahamas” is an attractive paper by Edgar Mayhew 

Bacon. The Home Department will contain “ The 

Vacation Home in the Mountain,” by Dora Wheeler ; 

“ How to Spend a Vacation Healthfully,” by Lucy M. 

Hall, M.D.; “How to Make a Canoe,” by Colonel 

Norton ; and many other striking and appropriate 
articles. 





* * 


* 

The last issue of The Christian Union for June— 
which concludes the forty-first volume—will be a 
College Number. Many strong features appropriate 
for the Commencement season will be published, and 
there will be some excellent illustrations. Among the 
contributors will be President D. H. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, Professor H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, and a number of other promi- 
nent educators. 

* . ¢ 

The Christian Union will publish at a very early 
date an article on “ Nationalism” by Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy, author of “ Looking Backward.” The move- 
ment under this name is daily assuming greater pro- 
portions, and the article will be what may be called an 
authoritative statement about its origin, tendency, and 
meaning, from the pen of the man who was the origi- 
nator of the movement in its present form. 

7 * 
* 

Two letters which came to the Desk last week, each 
bringing three dollars for a renewal of subscription, 
show how two subscribers, at least, feel that they can’t 
keep house without the paper, though they do not hesi- 
tate to criticise it. A Buffalo lady says: ‘I think the 
Union anything but a religious paper these days, but 
as I occasionally find one piece that is worth the price 
of the paper, I send my renewal. As I have taken it 
nearly twenty years, should feel lost without it.” 

* * 
* 

The other letter, from Minnesota, contains these vig- 
orous words : “If you want this subseriber’s opinion of 
the paper, here it is: As a religious newspaper, you are 
a success, as you evidently understand that business. 
As a political paper, you are a dismal failure, as you 
do not understand that.” 

ma. a 

An interesting and unique social event occurred on 
Saturday afternoon last, May 17, at Wiochester Farm, 
Newton Highlands, Mass., the residence of The Chris- 
tian Union’s Boston correspondent, the Rev. M. C. 
Ayres. It was a “Christian Union Picnic.” All the 
subseribers of The Christian Union living at Newton 
Highlands were invited to be present, and also a num- 
ber of prominent persons who are known as friends of 
the paper in other localities in and around Boston. 
Half a hundred people shared the pleasures of the oc- 
casion. There were present from a distance Professor 
E. C. Smyth, D.D., of Andover ; the Rev. D. N. Beach 
and wife, of Cambridge ; the Rev. W. E. Merriman, 
D.D., and wife, of Boston ; Mr. F. H. Page, editor of 
the Boston “ Daily Advertiser,” and wife,of Winchester; 
the Rev. G. M. Fullerton and wife, of Waltham ; Judge 
R. R. Bishop and wife, of Newton Center ; and the 
publisher of The Christian Union. 

- . 


* 
The occasion was a double birthday anniversary, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


being that of Mr. Ayres and of his youngest daugh- 
ter, May Blossom. The latter received the rite of 
baptism at a service held in the parlors before dinner, 
Professor Smyth officiating, assisted by the pastor 
of the Newton Highlands Congregational Church, 
the Rev. George Phipps. Afterdinner, the host intro- 
duced successively the Rev. Mr. Fullerton, the Rev. Mr. 
Beach, Mr. Page, Judge Bishop, the Rev. Mr. Phipps, 
and the Rev. Dr. Merriman, who dwelt especially on 
the cord of sympathy and mutual affection which bound 
them one to another as readers and lovers of The 
Christian Union. Much was said with sincerest enthu- 
siasm of the paper as a blessing in all the homes where 
it enters. Letters or telegrams of congratulation, re- 
gret, and good-will toward The Christian Union were 
read from Professor and Mrs. J. P. Taylor and Pro- 
fessor W. J. Tucker, of Andover;the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, of Cambridge; the Rev. C. A. Dickenson, of 
Boston; and from the editors of The Christian Union, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott and Mr. H. W. Mabie. Dr. Abbott 
sent the toast, “ He who is near to the heart of nature 
is near to the heart of God.” 








The Growlery. 


The two growls of a fortnight ago, protesting against 
the separation of the Home Department, have hatched 
a whole brood. Only one person writes in favor of the 
present fashion, while many are opposed to it. The fol- 
lowing are samples from the side of the majority : 





FELL OUT BY THE WAY. 


Publisher Christian Union: Yes, I vote for a complete 

8 er supplement. Reason, the last Union came to 

d without any “ Home Department ’'—fell out by the 
way, perhaps. W. H.C. 





WHY NOT? 


Publisher Christian Union: Can we not have a united 
Christian Union? Why must the Home Department 
be separated from the excellent instruction contained in 
the remaining portion of your most worthy publication ? 
Such disunion is to me grievous. R. H. B. 





UNANIMOUS IN ONE FAMILY. 


Publisher Christian Union : I vote with those growlers 
who oppose having the Home Department separate 
from the rest of the paper. My family are all agreed 
that it is less convenient, though of course it is but a 
little thing. But we have to look sharp to find fault 
with The Christian Union. F.C. J 





NOT IN THE MINORITY, APPARENTLY. 


Publisher Christian Union: The separation of the 
Home Department from the rest of The Christian Union 
may have its advantages to many of your readers. It is, 
however, a source of great annoyance to one who de- 
sires to send away the paper complete, when a part of 
it is missing and must be searched for. 1 have no 
doubt that 1 am io the minority, but must enter my 
protest, M.C.S. 


CONTINUALLY LOSING EACH OTHER, 


Publisher Christian Union: Permit me to join, in a 
mild, feminine way, the growl that arose in the last 
number of The Christian Union in regard to the separa- 
tion of the bulk of the paper from the Home Depart- 
ment. I represent a family of five, both men and 
women, who have all mourned, from the very begin- 
ning of the change, because our paper, which had been 
a unit, a whole, was now only halves, which were contin- 
ually losing each other. In fact, the “ Union’ which had 
existed between them has been broken; and, although 
each remains “ Christian,” a sense of incompleteness is 
felt, instead of the solid satisfaction of old times, when 
the paper was one and indivisible. E. F. 








Home Missionary Fund. 


Previously acknowledged.................65. $187 75 
PE oe OO ETE RET ETE 5 00 
EH noted csciciciscccicisiccsinces 3 00 
RE No nate cartamcerinsi os osewseacneas 1 Bw 

se bo io nktcckadsswaudenn seal $197 25 








The Vacatin Fund. 


Previously acknowledged................0.00 $47 60 
For Brooklyn Holiday House................ 5 00 
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Petition to be sent to the Czar 


IN BEHALF OF THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 





To se SicgnNep sy Mrn, Women, anp Yourus, AND 
SENT TO THE SIBERIAN ExiLE Petition ASsociATION, 
1,407 Looust Srreet, Puiapenenta, Pa., Rev. 
Atrrep J. P. MoCuiurr, SEcRETARY. 





To His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of all the 
Russias : 

Ge oho petition your Majesty are citizens of the 
United States of America. 

We belong to a people who have long been bound 
by the natural ties of sympathy and gratitude to the 
great Russian nation and to the Czars clothed with her 
majesty, who wield her power and shape her destiny. 

It is your Majesty’s province to do for Russia what 
we, in a certain sense, do for ourselves ; and though 
the methods of governmental action are different, the 
aims of good government are the same : the strength 
and true grandeur of the State and the welfare and 
happiness of the people. 

For these things nations are organized and laws are 
decreed and executed ; for these things great Princes 
in the fear of God exercise imperial sway, and Pres- 
idents are appointed. 

Differ though they may in outward form, your gov- 
ernment and our government are brothers in their 
noblest duties. 

Nor are our fraternal professions an empty feeling ; 
we remember, and we can never forget, how the Czar, 
by his faith in the stability of the American Union and 
by the presence of Russian ships in the harbor of New 
York, strengthened the Republic when it was supposed, 
by less far-sighted sovereigns and statesmen, to be on 
the verge of ruin. Our danger then arose from an 
evil which your illustrious father, Alexander II., by his 
example, helped our illustrious President, Abraham 
Lincoln, to remove ; and the great Prince who liber 
ated the Russian serfs and the great Citizen who freed 
the American slaves, by kindred deeds of humanity, 
linked their countries together by enduring ties. 

SHARING, THEREFORE, as the past has taught us to 
do, in the thoughts that concern the glory and happi- 
ness of your people, we have been moved to bring to 
you, with good greetings, this petition : 

THAT YOUR MAJESTY WILL PERSONALLY fake note 
of a widespread interest, among us, in the workings and 
effects of the Siberian exile system. 

WE DO NOT FORGET THE PENAL REFORMS already 
accomplished in the Russian Empire. We are not blind 
to the mental and physical sufferings that of necessity 
are a part of any system of punishment for crime 
against individuals, society, or the State ; nor are we 
unmindful of the need of reforms which are actively 
engaging the attention of philanthropists in our own 
methods of dealing with convicts. In this we are giv- 
ing expression to the feeling of a friendly people that, 
in the punishment of some of her subjects, Russia 
whether from causes peculiar to her people or on ac- 
count of ancient custom, is not in harmony with the 
humanizing sentiments of the age. It is our wish that, 
by the wisdom and power of the Czar and the favor of 
God, Russia way grow in the admiration and sympathy 
of the American people and of the whole civilized 
world, 


OCCUPATION OR 
NAME. ADDRESS. STATE. 


WANTED. 

Any reader of The Christian Union who can advan- 
tageously use the following files of papers will please 
address Waldo Cutler, Holliston, Mass.: The Christian 
Union from ’72 to ’88; the “ Agriculturist ” for ’67, 68, 
70, 80, and ’81; the “ Nation ” for ’81 and ’86; “ Har- 
per’s Monthly ” for ’84 and ’85 ; “ Harper’s Bazar” for 
88 ; “ Journal of Chemistry ’ for ’76 





1 See editorial comment in Outlook. 
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Financial. 


The same old complaint against the 
working of the mouey market, resulting 
from the absorption by the Government 
Treasury,isin order. The drift of money 
is to New York, and from all directions 
of the interior, bat just here the Treasury 
again illustrates the excessiveness of our 
national revenue; and takes from the 
banks here a great portion of the interior 
funds. The embarrassment to general 
trade is equally annoying with the like 
embarrassment to Wall Street, while no 
benefit whatever results to the Treasury, 
which has locked up and idle inits vaults 
an unnecessary surplus of over $37,000,- 
000, while the excess of bank reserves 
has dwindled to nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, thus keeping our whole financial sys- 
tem, which otherwise would be ample for 
all demands, on the ragged edge of an 
emergency. The reduction of Govern- 
ment deposits in the depository banks 
was undoubtedly, as a principle, the thing 
to do, but sometimes conditions have 
something to do with the direct working 
of a principle, ard it would have been far 
better if the Secretary of the Treasury 
had postponed his curtailment of these 
deposits (which were withdrawn from 
the active currency of the country and 
locked in Government vaults) until such 
time as the revenues had been reduced 
by legislation, for until this latter is done 
we are left to eontend helplessly with the 
result of this enforced withdrawal of 
active funds, subject to a monetary strin- 
gency .hat does not reflect with credit on 
the foresight of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; who was publicly and contin- 
ually forewarned of the strain it would 
bring to the banks. If this tightness 
were a natural result of speculation and 
of wild trading, we might reasonably ex- 
pect a monetary crisis and blame our- 
selves for it, but it has proved to be a 
needless and unwarranted step at this 
time, taken when the market for money 
was least fortified to meet it, and wholly 
without tangible benefit to any one. 

The remedy now, as a temporary relief, 
is very clear : let the Secretary give the 
opportunity te the banks to use the sur- 
plus funds of the Treasury, as before, 
until Congress cuts down its revenues. 
We speak thus at length on this subject, 
as it is @ pressing need which in some 
way should be, and, as we have said, can 
be, remedied. The money market for 
the week has ranged from four to ten 
and twelye per cent., closing at six 
to seven per cent., but with a growing 
demand. Incidentally this high rate is 
dving good, so far as it serves, with other 
causes, to withhold shipments of gold 
abroad, such as we ye ongyr | have in 
these months of the year. But, other- 
wise, there is no very redeeming feature in 
this poliey above referred to—nothing, 
indeed, that recommends it. 

Nothing new has developed from the 
meetings and conferences of the railway 
managers in the West or here toward 
harmonizing the conflicting elements in 
the situation; but it must be borne in 
mind that the questions at issue radically 
affect only a very small percentage of the 
aggregate traffic of the roads in the con- 
test, and this fact accounts for the almost 
imperceptible effect on the total earnings 
reported. These earnings continue to 
exhibit a very heavy percentage of in- 
crease, resulting for the month of April, 
on some 160 roads, in av expansion of 
nearly fifteen per cent. And now the 
May weeks are showing up reports that 
are equally satisfactory, while through the 
whole of April and May a continuous 
agitation has been kept up by certain 
bearish news agencies and papers about 
these rate-cuttings, that, if true, would 
have resulted in wholesale contraction 
along the whole line of railway revenues. 
At last this constant talk is passing for 
what it is worth ; it has ceased to have 
any influence in the stock market, and 
therefore is no longer vended by these 
romancing agencies to any extent. The 
bear element, which relied on this agi- 
tation, has come to a very serious stage 
in its manipulations of prices on the 
Exchange. ‘The stock market has again, 
through another week, exhibited heavy 
advances and great strength ; the bears 
in stocks, who are yet very numerous, who 
are yet uncovered, and their name is 
legion, are becoming serious indeed as 


to what may be the outcome of their un- 
fortunate position. There is but little 
sympathy for them anywhere, taking into 
consideration their long and rather un- 
scrupulous campaigns in the past two 
years, and it looks now as if they would— 
all who have not yet done so—have to re- 
alize their great losses and come out of 
their fight wiser but much pooter men. 
It is not a wise thing to es my f fight 
natural conditions. The Ist of May 
strikes, which were so extensively pre- 
dicted and heralded, have proved but very 
slight factors in the situation as disturb- 
ing elements, either in natural industries 
or commerce. They have mostly been 
settled or are in the way of it. ‘The 
floods have subsided in the Southwest. 
The general average in crop reports is 
more favorable. The prospects of near 
legislation on the tariff and silver bills 
are promising, and the markets for 
cereals are permitting the renewal of 
heavy exports ; the latter, from this port, 


and a half dollars in value ahead of those 
of the corresponding week a year ago, 
and amount to over $8,300,000. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, decrease..........- 19,000 
tenders, increase.... 834,000 . 

Deposits, decrease......... 44,400 

Reserve, increase......... 525,800 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
banks at about $2,000,000. 
WALL STREBT. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Nstate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with c mservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENOES, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe investments correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas, 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas, 


| LL. W. SPEAR, 


7 109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
' Loans and Investments. 


| are 

















| L W_ Spear, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 





Company, Washiagton, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 








UNION LNVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANBAS OITY, MO. 
~ r cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
! 4 The direct obligation of the Company secured by 
business poopenty and recommended by prominent 


business men and vankers of Kausas City. Send for 
circulars with full particulars. 


| WP Roe Pres + Union Investment Co. 


for the week past, are nearly a million | est figu 





FINANCIAL. 








MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





Incorporated and eperating under State amipority ~ separ viston. gaa with perpetual succession, for the 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Correspondence solicited from es desiring 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages 


iver, on time deposits. 


Assignee, or Rece' . & cent. paid 
to make safe resntae Wo loan money for them on 
unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 


and interest. 


OLINTON MARKELL, President. G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
OUR BHANNON, 34 Vice Pres, and Trust Offcer, JAMIS BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 


The Company has secured 773 acres of land, 175 of 
hich is within the city limits of Sioux Falls, Suuth 
kk and fifteen acres within one-half mile of the 
Court House and center of the pity, The remain<er 
is near and adjoising the city. e Compeny re 
cash for its property, consequently gets it at the low- 
re, and sells Its stock at par. No Bonds or 
Mortgages are for improvements or to pay for 
its property, all improvements being made from cash 
in the treasury or sales of property. The Company 
will never make less than two s*mi-annual 3 per cen 
dividends, and aft+r a fair surplus shall have been 
secured, a much Jarger one. The Company offers 400 
shares of the Capital Stock at par. This offers an ex- 
cellent opgeetuniy to secure an interest in Sioux 
Falls property at the lowest prices, on the same basis 
as parties who purchased in large lots, and having 
your in: estme:.tsaf ly cared for by parties thoroughly 
understanding the business NATIONAL Rea.ty Co 
on_ W. W. BROOKINGS, Manuger for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





C. 8. McLAURY, Pres. H. G@. FOWLER, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN F. FORD, Beo’y. 


awa Loan and Improvement Co, 


SIOUX CITY, Iowa. 
CAPITAL, - = $600,000. 


Securities negotiated, Loans made, and Houses 
built on Monthly Installments. 
CcCrITy PROPERTY FOR SALE, 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
$300.00 cramer of” Commeres 


offers $200 for nearest guess on pee: of 
Salt Lake City, and $100 for another on Utah’s 
population, U. 8. Census, 1890. Everybody 
outside of Utah invited to guess. Gov. 
Thomas of Utah will award prizes, which are 
to be published. Mail one guess now and we 
will send latest statistics, with printed and 
illustrated matter to assist on final guess, 
Lists close June 15th. Write to-day. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 

By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you sev that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all poiats t. by water, : 
and belog more than 800 MILES FARTHER 
wes: , it has a much larger tributary comniey which 
is in the infancy of Fata ws ped Duluth fs 














ucreas- 


ing in popdiation at the rate of nearly TK HOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderf ‘owt! sures & 
rapid advance in real estate. ‘or reading mat- 


ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how much, and 
we will seni full information, with maps, etc. 
C. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


; examine our securities 

p ore 1ves lig and conservative busi- 

ness methods. South 

Dakota is of the richest aud most prosperous of 

all the cultural States ; has gold, silver, copper, 

tts wald tbe proteet al ou staan’ ned 
@ wor e o ; 

22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. Ow 





r manag ‘ement 


has been from its earliest settlement e in the 
placing of conservative investwents. business 
a coun which we are thoroughly acquaint- 


ed, and having unequaled business connections, we 
secure only ne m mT and —— many more — 
we acce cent. mortgages are 

secured by 4 to 6 times “tn ir enboente at im: poved 
farm and city gee gy ‘be laws of South Dakota 
subject loan and t Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inves- 

Waite = ae Be yinn oom 
care. ‘or CO) AW, raps, and inform ; 
7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6% 
upon deposits 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE OCo., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Hacerry, Prest. Ore Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan its, To- 
peka, Kansas. Special attention acing 
money on farms and other and productive prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 
dreds of loans for persons from land to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4 
to 6 per cent., according to time. Send for a free 
copy of * Knox’s Investor’s Guide.” Address 
JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 





ven to pl 





DENVER-OCOLORADO. |i" 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Ool. 








Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of BT. PAUL, MINN. 

(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 

Huan L. Russeiu, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

First Mortgag) Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 

First-class Loans on hand for sale at par and 
interest. md for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


taf 8ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 4) 
A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CoO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 

PAST INVESTMENTS 
Fan. profs, every dar 2 priipa ead 
Sire teee be tamer 

PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 
to realize nu income of alt, seven, elght kad tan 
Eime. of 50 per come te Byam ioe aig 
entirely free from ‘speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, 
and papers, or call. sppation, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I.; 
Désk Mercantile Bafe Deposit Co., 120 broad 
= New York City, every Wednesday. ne 




















2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a treason for buyin; 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the . 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital and Surplus, $800,000; Assets, $3,000, 
Highest rate of int 2? consistent ee 
curity. Pamphlets free, address 

K. 8. Onmssy, A. L. Ormesy, Vice- 
President. H. K. Simmons, § Presidents, 
150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 





Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to THe Curis- 
TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, TEx. 





Intending Investors 


are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 


Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the oF always with 
satintection, and in almost every case VERY LARGE 

LOANS,—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


FINANCIAL. 








The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have |} 
reslized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 

Information will be given 
and subscriptions received by 
John C. Avery, President, 115 
Broadway, New York; 8. B. 
Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., or by any of the agents 
of the Company. 





The Kansas City Investment 
Company, which makes a busi- 
ness of lending the money en- 
trusted to it, fits published a 
primer on the details of the 
business. 

Where the money comes 
from, where it goes to, how 
the lending is managed and 
paid tor, what the security is, 
how blunders and frauds are 
committed, the safeguards, also 
the life of Kansas City itself, 
appear. 

Itcan be read in an hour; 
and will never be forgotten. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Fortsmouth, New Hampshire. 

artford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 
Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


isitsg jical center, and on the Missouri River, It 
has water work =! aserte Tigh ts, fae hg pe ye brick re 
iness three bri 


tels, Is, tha 
U ~ rsity, the U: ‘tod Slates fudian | Indus: 
" sorem-cusabiioug J other attractions: 


and 
[itis tho gabewes abeway (0 the Sioux Mesorv ation now open 
foment center. No 
for ittvestments in/lo' 


idly iaiy econ Fare 
ter Opportuni re 

lands be Le, investment securities: For specific’ in 
PALMER S&S CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dake 








a commercial 








The Mutual Investment : 


Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on OmahaProperty. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. RusseEx1, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAUNDERS, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


Property. Rea 
Negotiated. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








PAID eee $600,000. 
aot {7 cent. ey the Uriion Tr it) 
ey ae of ‘New Fon of leans lim 

y law. Connecticut Peretece Execu- 
Sonal etc., can invest in bonds. 


FRANK 2 JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Stree’ 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, 1A, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 








We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST C0, 


S/0UX FALLS, ~ South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


——- First A. _ Estate Loans on 
m and Cit; we 


Foegerty, ent Guaranteed. 
Idtorest payable in New Yorks txchange. Liberal 


rates of See and no expense to parties holding 


secu: 
overt witade fr Sioux Falls city property— 
Trunk 








est city in the new + With five large 
Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 

Bund cireulars and references. 
C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO, Buy and sei COUNTY 


ORDER®of Dakota. Pay 
7 per oemt., according 
to the laws of Dakota 











DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. sued for supplies 

Ked River Valley Lande } "4 work done for the 
for Bale. Goonty, A regular in 


f come of 7 per cent. 
Meneyw Loaned to NE? 7 and 8 per cent. 


MERRILL TRUST CO 


ESS CITY, KANSAS 
Canepeodios to Jthe Mortgage runes ment B 
Ness County Bank and N. C. 
AUTHORIZED CaPiTAL, - $500 


— itl.) 
71% FIRST MORTGAGES: 


Fatly Guaranteed. 1% 


Placed on Kansas 
and Colorado 
{ervigated) Farms. 

oans selected by 
\| Officers of the Com 
jpany and based 
on the most Con 
WValua- 








siness of the 











NESS COUNTY 
BANK. 


—. 





: "INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
936 Eguifable Building,Boston. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- T i, Headquarters for 





gated fine 30% - nformation 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Olerado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Hstate + Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED, CITY LOTS FO 
Cheice farm lands for sale. Acts as 
ovens free ox epphow 
sen on ai jon. 
solicited. 





partiesowni 
for sale wi 





J. J; O'CONNOR, Pres. WM, O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Gian Fores Loawano ano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Estate Bought and Sold, Bon 
Collections made. 








BESTOR G. BROWN, '"yeruent 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
6% BONDS 1% STOCKS 8 
) ‘0 Commercial Paper ¢ /0 Mortgages % 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


‘ards ef mot more than one-hais 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
dv; for 50 cenis. 








ALLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
Moderate pri¢es. Refetences among Christian 
Union subscribers: 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. T'wo servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L. D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


SIX-SEAT PHAETON FOR SALE—Very 
little used ; absolutely good as néw ; leather tup, 
green broadcloth trimming, painted black ; excel- 
lent make and splendid family vehicle. A bar- 
gain. Drawer Y, Waverly, N. Y. 








HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY, fawiliar with 
ancient and modern languages, wishes summer 
engagement out of city as companion or tutor. 
Coaches for college. Fine credentials. Address 
Miss F., 35 East Sixty-second Street, New York. 


BACON COTTAGE-—Quiet, homelike, restful; 
pleasant, breezy rooms, overlooking the sea; 
boating, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. 
References given as to the reliability and liberal- 
ity of table. Terms six to eight dollars per week. 
Address Henry Bacon, Clinton, Conn. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS- Island with house, ice- 
house (filled), boathouse, and dock, for sale or to 
to rent. Two miles from the Frontenac, Round 
Island, and one mile from Thousand Island Park. 
Apply to L. 8., 147 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 

A TEACHER spending the summer at the tea- 
side (Mass. coast) would receive one or two boys 
of good habits into his family. Superior bathing 
and rowing facilities. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress’ Teacher, No. 7,627, Christian Union Office. 





A THOROUGHGOING HOUSEKEEPER, 
strong and well, is wanted for the summer to do 
the work for a family of three adults and two 
young children. No care of children required. 
Wages, $3 a week. Address * A,’’ No. 7,625, care 
of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT, in the town of 
New Marlboro’, Southern Berkshire, a cottage 
of eight rooms, three closets, and two halis; near 
church and post-office. For particulars address 
Box 33, Hartsville, Berkshire Co., Mass. 

WANTED-—By a young widow lady, position as 
housekeeper, or to care for an invalid in a Chris- 
tian family, in Boston. For full particulars ad- 
dress C, B. P., 241 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 





FOR SALE-—A girls’ school in one of the principal 
cities of Southern California. Address, for par- 
ticulars, M. L. Cheney, 300 Post Street, San Fian- 
cisco, Cal, 


MOUNTAIN VIEW COTTAGE for sale or 
rent; favorable terms. One mile from Amherst 
College. Healthful location, splendid scenery, 
pure water ; 25 acres; orchard, grass, and past- 
ure ; adapted for market garden. Ohar ce to get 
a fine summer home cheap. Box 313, Amherst, 
Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like position as 
housekeeper, companion, or reader, or care for 
invalid, in city or country, or any position of 
trust. Can furnish the highest testimonials. 
Address L. H., No. 7,604, Office Christian Union. 





WANTED-—Old and rare U. 8. silver, nickel, and 
copper coins, 1794 to 1878. Big premium paid for 
many dates. Pocket price-list 10 cents. L. G. 
Grund, P. O. Box 1,307, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. M. A. CROSBY, of Springfield, Mass., 
conducts a party through Europe this season, 
sailing from New York July 2 on steamer “ Both- 
nia,’’ of the Cunard line, to be gone 76 days. She 
has had experience. The party is not quite full. 
For itinerary and particulars address as above. 


WANTED-—Summer board for a family of three 
adults and two children. Must be in the mount- 





ains, quiet, easy of access, and not many hours 
distant from New York City. A private family 
preferred. E. W., 196 Hooper Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


WANTED -—A few summer boatders. We have six 
rooms to rent with board. Veranda on three sides 
of cottage, and plenty of shade trees. One-third 
mile from depot. Address Mrs. Omar Champlin, 
Stamford, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


WANTED-—Consecrated young men to atudy insti- 
tutional management on the principles of Wich- 
ern. Some manual labor required. Long hours, 
nominal pay, simple fare, hard work, and strict 
obedience. Address the Brother Director, Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, 
NY 


A CLERGYMAN, higbly successful in preparing 
boys for college, desires four pupils in his family 
for the summer. Location unexcelled among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Best facilities 
for boating and outdoor recreation. Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,584, 
Christian Union Office. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ No. 7,630, office of Christian Union. 





EAST HAMPTON, L. I.—For rent, two cot- 
tages; fully furnished; ten rooms. In sight of 
and within five minutes’ walk of the ocean. East 
Hampton is a quaint and beautiful little village, 
one hundred miles from New York. Coolest and 
healthiest spot on American coast. No mosqui- 
toes. No malaria. Rent, May to November, $350 
each. John F, senate 115 Wall St., New York. 

FOR SALE-The deindlidian of the late Rev. T. L. 
Shipman, in Jewett City, Conn. ; on line of New 
York & New England Railroad ; twenty-four min- 
utes’ ride from Norwich, and bordering on the 
bank of the Quinnebaug River. Consists of a 
pleasant mansion house, theroughly built, coach 
barn, and over twenty acres of choice garden land 
and pleasure grove. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. A most desirab'e propsrty for residence 
or investment. For further particulars apply to 
H. F. Palmer, Norwich, Conn. ; or on the premises. 


COTTAGE TO RENT, FURNISHED- For 
the summer or longer. Pleasantly situated in the 
village of Wakefield, R. I.; overlooking the vil- 
lage; near the railroad station, post-office, and 
village stores; has twelve rooms, furnace, laun- 
dry, and stable; good water and drainage ; shade 
and fruit trees; a quiet, pleasant home; only a 
short drive or five minutes by railroad from Nar- 
ragans.tt Pier. Rent, moderate. Addreas Geo. C. 
Robinson, owner, at Wakefield. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE- 960 acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkansas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
to grow corn or cotton ; no stones, hills, swamps, 
or overflows ; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; railroad station only (34 
miles; mild, healthy climate ; no encumbrance ; 
price $25 an acre. Also 320 acres of valuable 
prairie land, near Tracy, Minnesota; price $15 an 
acre. Also six nice lots in Wichita, Kansas ; price 
$500 each. Also good grain elevator, doing good 
business, near Rockford ; price $3,000. Would ex- 
change all or part for city residence property. 
Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North Churen 
Street, Rockford, Ill. 

WANTED—A HOLIDAY HOUSE, — We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also of the three houses 
that have been presented to the New York giris. 
In Boston a fund for giving vacations to work- 
ing girls has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, it 
last year a furnished boarding-house in Lacouis, 
N. H., was rented for ten weeks, and greatly en- 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 
two weeks, The expense of rent adds greatly to 
the cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time st 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, in some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masssachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo- 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
school or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
pose, or a large house whose capacity might be 
increased by building additional rooms, It must 
be near enough to some town to facilitate the 
buying of supplies for so large a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girls a 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
cient, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 
Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Brooklyn and New York? 
Address Mies M. J. Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 
ing Girls’ Club. 





~ NBW YORK SHOPPING — 


BY A LADY OF Mrs. . W. KETCHAM, 


EXPERIENCE. 
Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street 
New York Cry. 


Send for circulars. 





DIED. 


CHURCHILL.—At her home in Green- 
-_ Conn., May 10, Caroline Sherrill, widow 
f William C. Churchill, aged sixty-nine 
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PERHAPS WE MAY EVEN vISIT’ 
THE MOON. 


The London “ Times” gives a aa 
list of the material achievements of scien- 
tifie research during the last fifty years | 
that makes one concede all sorts of im-_ 
possibilities to the inventors of the next. 
fifty years to come : | 2 


“ Those of us not yet fifty years of age | 
have probably lived in the most impor- | 
tant and intellectually progressive period | 
of human history. Within this half- | 
century the following inventions and dis- 
coveries have either been placed before 
the world or elaborated: Ocean steam- 
ships, railways, tramways, telegraph 
lines, ocean cables, telephone, phono- 
graph, photography and a score of new 
methods of picture-making, aniline col- 
ors, kerosene oil, electric lights, steam 
fire-engines, chemical fire-extinguishers, 
anesthetics and painless surgery, gun- 
cotton, nitro-glycerine, dynamite and a 
host of other explosives, aluminum, mag- 
nesium,and other new metals, electro- 
plating, spectrum analysis and the s 
troscope, audiphone, pneumatic t = 
electric motors, electric railways, electric 
bells, typewriters, cheap postal system, 
steam heating, steam and hydraulic ele- 
vators, vestibule cars, cantilever bridges. 
These are only a few out of a multitude. 
All positive knowledge of the physical 
constitution of planetary and stellar 
worlds has also been attained within this 
period.” 








—Artificial coffee is manufactured on 
an extensive scale in Germany. It is 
made from linseed meal, roasted to a dark 
color, and mixed with some glutinous sub- 
stance before being passed through ma- 
chines, which turn out the compound in 
the shape of a real coffee bean. When 
the false bean is weli mixed with the 
genuine product only an expert can detect 
the difference. 

—More than 1,000 peaks in the Hima- 
layas have been found by measurement 
to exceed 20,000 feet in height, and it is 
estimated that at least 2,000 reach this 
altitude. Inthe Alps there are two peaks 
more than 15,000 high, and six or seven 
over 14,000 feet. 








THE AMERICAN HOME MIS. 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


The oy neg annual meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society will be 
held at Saratoga S “= s, N. Y., commencing 
T eet June 3. ev. John K. Me R 
Oakland, Cal. will preach the open- 
ing sermon Tuesday evening. Wednesday 
morning papers will be presented by the Sec- 
retaries, an es Hy be expected on 
Wednesday and Thursday from Secretaries 
Tompkins, Grassie, and Upton; Superintend- 
ents Hood, Eversz, Montgomery, arren of 
Michigan, "Curtis, Gale, Morley, Simmons. 
Hawkes, Warren of California, and Clapp of 
m. Among other speakers will - Dr. 
Hallock, of Maine; the Rev. W. G. 
Paddefece the Rev. J. Homer Parker, of 
Oklahoma ; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards, 
Philadelphia ; 4 Rev. Dr Dr. E. N. Packard, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. A. E. Winship, 
of Boston; the Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., 
- Burlington, Vt.; the Rev. S. H. vingia. 
.. New York City ; the Rev. ai Boyn- 
“ “D.D., Boston ; the Rev. L. i Cobb, 
D.D., a York City; the Rev. William 
Shaw, of en The Woman’s Department 
will hold a public meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, at which addresses and papers of great 
interest will be heard. For a full list of 
hotels and boarding-houses, with rices, see 
the May or a numbers of the ‘‘ Home Mis- 
wg a rule, ~ main lines of rail- 
t —_ ‘West, will furnish certificates 
to those who pay full fare to Saratoga that 
will enable them to return for one-third the 
pene rates. Persons desiring to avail them- 
selves of this privilege must procure a certifi- 
eate of the agent who sells the going ticket. 
This certificate, properly countersigned by 
the secretary of the meeting, will be honored 
by the agent at Saratoga for the return. The 
going ticket must be purchased within three 
days before or two days after the opening date 
of the meeting. The return — to be 
a must be purchased not later than 
une ¥. 








The National Realty Company of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, offers to the general 
public a small portion of its stock at par. A 
correspondent writes us that Judge Brook- 
ings, who is the manager for this Comp any, 
is President of the Minnehaha Trust Com- 
yany and Direetor of Sioux Falls National 

ank. Sioux Falls is one of the most rapidly 
growing and important commercial centers of 
Seuth Dakota. Our correspondent also 
speaks very strongly of the future prospects 
of this city, and 7 the general favorable out- 


'On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
ulator of the liver, stomach, and bowels. 
Dr. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
says : “Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
good results, I can confidently reeommend 
the:n above all others.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 

of Unity, N. H., writes : “I eonsider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopeeia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
and fever, with only occasional intervals of 
rect, I was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 
¢-23 had resisted treatment with the usual 
Cootors’ prescriptions and a great number of 
proprictary medicines; but under the influ- 
ence of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
ecased, my liver and stomach were restored 
to hc al:hy action, and my former good health 
returned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
a remedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.” —S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.”—G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“When I feel the need of a eathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took. 

Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 








Chlorides 


DISINFECTAN' 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheep. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes:.. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the siek room. 





Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must ie to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I ll not be responsi- 
lie for the consequences.” * But, 

doctor, I can rd neither the 

time nor the money.” ‘“ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes eall it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many eases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
OR ites which it contains. 
— will find it for sale at your 
ist’s but see you get the 

nal SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 





r['O_ JV OTHERS. 


If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there isbut one Fvod that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LAOTO-PREPA- 
RATA, It is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 

D contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /nvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us fora pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick's Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 

REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


“The Gurney Heaters andzRadiators 


you furnished for the Thomas Beaver M. E. Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa., have given the fullest satisfaction. 
After a building experience of 50 years as contractor 
1 know of no better way of heating a building. 

“A, G. VORIS, Contractor, Danville, Pa,” 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [65¢ 
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THE ON 


Perfect Substitute po ‘Mother’ s Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
iN CHOLERA INFANTUM anv TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
= HO COOKING. KEEPS IR ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND or ee saatled tree to 


“The Care: and Feedingof [§ 
any address. i 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Armin Mase, 


Send for “ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
and “ Testimonial Companion.’’ 


GURNEY OT-WATER HEATER CO, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
168 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: 88 John Street. 
The Best Systems of Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilating are employed with the 
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STEAM AND 


warm air HEATERS 


The Best House-Warmers made, 
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ostage is 16 ets. per ib. 
capwess often cheaper. 















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Manufactured by the 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. TORONTO. 











[* all conditions of WEAKNESS io acute or chronic DYS. in acute or chronic is or threat’ OY6-— 


PEPSIA, in TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, and 


«|SCARLET FEVER, the use of BOVININE increases the 


The admin- 
istration of BOVININE shortens convalescence, and causes a 


cha:ces of recovery by the perfect nutrition it affords. 











look for the Dakotas. 








BOVININE has been 


used for twelve years by physicians with ever-increasing satisfac- 


rapid gain in flesh, strength, and color. 





tion and confidence, 
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“Go out of doors and get the air. Ah, if you knew what 
was in the air! See what your robust neighbor, who never 
feared to live in it, has. got from it: strength, cheerfulness, 
power to convince, heartiness and equality to each event.” 





—Baring-Gould, in his “ Legends of 
the Patriarchs,” says: “The custom of 
saying ‘God bless you!’ when a person 
sneezes dates from Jacob. The Rabbis 
say that before this time men sneezed 
once and that was the end of them—the 
shock slew them ; but the patriarch, by 
his intercession, obtained a relaxation of 
this law, subject to the condition that in 
all nations a sneeze should be consecrated 
by a sacred aspiration.” 

—Under cathedral notices in the “ Ox- 
ford Diocesan Gazette ” is the followin 
notice for Holy Week: “In that wee 
evensong will be said at eight P.M., in- 
stead of five, anda sermon preached from 
Monday to Friday inclusive.” 








Summer Homes. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


PLDI DY 
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mryryv—v——ve 
ag ‘ig FALLS HOUSE, North Conway, 
. Few utes’ walk from the pen min- 
eral . Comfortable rooms and 


AUGUST PASTMAN. 





4a NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. H. 
Beautiful drives, mountain and intervale scenery. 
Reduced rates for June. Good trout fish ing. 

J. M. PERKINS, Prop. 





Beautifully sit- 





LM HOUSE, Lisbon, N. H. 
KE uated on the o:.tskirts of Lisbon. Pine grove. 
ood table and large rooms. E. W. Bartierr, Dp. 
Littleton, 


Ovetam HOME HOUSE, 
N. H. Near all Fe ono points in 
the mountains; oi ; abundant shade ; 


D. SAWYER & BON. Pre Proprietors. 





SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE IN 


JACKSON. 


The Iron Mountain House 
opens June 2d, by request. 


Reduced Rates for that Month. 
W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 








scnaetn W YORK. 


LAI 


The M Mansion House, 


Excelsior Park, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


will be opened for guests on the 2d of June. This 
house is delightfully situated, one mile from Town 

> an er and uicter fhan the ** village.’’ 
‘Address, until June 1, NAH T. PAUL, 1,317 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FRONTENAC, 


ROUND ISLAND, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, N 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Opens June 26. For circulars, terms, &c., address 











EDUCATIONAL. 








New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
CHERS’ AGENCY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Establiahed 1855. 
3 East oy N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


Naw Yorg, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
puary: 1889, to 3lat December, 1889....... 





Comngcticut, Hartford. 
gyre Mey and College Pre- 
peer te ery School & for Gis. Berea year 
opens 1890. Princ q 
- Ass’t Opa. a Mrs. R. manor, | Losses 





Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


‘ines October 1. Address Hon, &. 1 E. H, Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 1890. Building 
remodeled and enlarged. Pupils admitted to Smith 
os Wellesley on our,certificate. 
Miss V VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 





MassacHusetts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY wagging oh eccmggt ton OF 


Mosato. a gy AND Ts F. 
BARNARD, — atte for ‘age. ro pee 
form. Pierce Sitiding. opley Square, Boston. 





Massacnusetts, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares 
ag: for any college or scientific school. Opens 


Sept. 4, 1890. New laboratories and bathrooms. All 
buildings heated by steam. Address 
ev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





New Hampsuireg, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G. Whittier says: ‘* A better, healtBier, and pleas- 
anter place for a school could scarcely be found in 
New England.” 





New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
BCHOOL opens September 17. Inquiries ma: 
be addressed % President Patton of Princeton _Col- 
lege, or to J. B. Fing, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 





New Jersry, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. 
will reopen Sept. 24th. iSeleats prepared for college. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


STITUTE for Young Women. Superior build- 
ings, appointments, and advantages. $220. Send for 
illustrated catalogue, Jos. E. Kina, D.D., Pres. 





New York, Clinton. 
FA sis extends SEMINARY presents 


= extended courses of study attractive to 
adies, Srodustes of of a = 


for college SO Me 
ress A. G. wD A. M.. © Clinton, N. Le 


bea audits ives 





New York, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
Rev. G. wy. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. EK. 8. W 


iT, Lady P: he 
Special, Elective, oad full ollegiate courses. 





New York, Peekskill. 
va SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 


KILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
tion healthful. Care and instruction excellent. 





J. W. ALMY, Grana Hotel, N. Y. City. 
rPHE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, 
AT TOMKINS COVE, 


On Hudson River and West Shore Road, will open 
for visitors on June 1. Apply to Teachers’ Rest. 


May Flowers—OF Song 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


(35 ‘oe $3.60 dozen.) 8 pages of simple explanations 
and 138° new and selected songs for gene’ singing. 
This little book is being received with much favor. 


Kindergarten =a. Ae .25) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good man fine collection. 
Kindergarten and ‘Primary School Songs. 

(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
oon s =< opmes for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 


enks. 
Gems gor Lat tle Singers. (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 








erson and Swayn 
Rhymes and Tunes. ‘(gl 00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) 8s. Board- 


man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom of Mather Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 
doz.) Mrs. Bo 


ardmai 
Rainbow Festival: "(20 chs. § $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Whe & Kilied Cock Robin? (40 cts. ; “es Me doz.) 
—30 
cts., $3 4 oz.; Book 2 


SONG MANUA Medium—40 bts 4.20 


pasa § Book 3, High—50 cts., $4.80 doz. oer. By Em- 
These are the newest and best books for 
Soothing note reading in schools. 
Send for lists and descriptions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


(Book 1, Primary— 





JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 
Send for circular. 





New York, Newburgh. 
ACATION STUDY AND SPORT IN 
the Maine woods for three or four boys of the 
right sort, under a _ cx mpetent instructor. For par- 
gouler anply to Biglar’s Preparatory School, New- 
urgh 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
—— and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Seeie-Eeme, 
el Old French, Italian, § anish, German. 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His. 
tory, Political Science, en ewan a hy be 
and ‘lectures on Philoso phy. Gymn th Br 
oagent'® ap tus com ate. Felowshies Tees 
oe in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
iology. For Program, address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 

ING, AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for Girls will reopen Sept. 30. For circular 
address Miss Frorence BaLpwin. 





Wasuinerton, D. 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1, Si Fol Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. —Select 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. toulon complete. Standard high. 
ng and privileges of home. Addrees principals, 

Mr, and Mrs. Wa. D. Capen. 


Nallonal Teachers Buredl 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th 8t., New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and country schools. Make application without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 





Offers 








1 
on Policies not marked off Ist oupatia 
January, ee eaceduee sees 1,886,134 87 | 
Total Marine Premiums...............+ + «_ $5,502,764 27 | 
Premiums marked off ig lst January, 
91889, to 3lat December, 1889........... +0 $4,144,943 13 
as — > eee during the same 
D¥icaeebinséteaccdcscann 606 44 
aces of _ Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
PODSOS.......000008 $705,987 75. 
The Com 7 has the follo bane vis.: 
United and State of work 
Stock, Cie, Bank, and other Btocks.. + $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and 084, ~ 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
premium Nov tes “ar tgssonssnsesvenczeess ee er 40000 
mium Not an Rece' recmnii jaeeee 52 24 
Gash im Baak.....ccosccovesvsccceesesseeees 311,871.00 | 
i iivadcbusiclaapennstens $12,107,576 24 | 


ar cont. Mages gh on the o outatending certificates certificates 


oth ae Rte to the holders thereof, or their 
ehh = on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
ee sed 
The ou rtificates of the i 1 
be Re ee @ issue of 1885 will 


aid to the ae ore Chezeot, or — 

legal re mack ves, on and esday 

Fourth o: en oe next, from we date all Pie 

est thereon will c The certificates to be pro- 

duced at the time of pa payment, and canceled. 

®A dividend of Posty per cent, is declared on the net 

earned premiums of t 

3lat December, os for which ce 

issued on and Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the usk 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D, JONES, JAMES G. DE : FOREST 
MOORE, CHARLES VERICH 
RAVEN. N. DE TON ‘anit H ° 
sOsePH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GE _M 
LAWRENCE T GRNURE, 


. STURGE, 
NJAMIN H. FI WALDRON P. BROWN 
ANSON W. HARD, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
EGROOT BELL 
THOMAS MAITLAN 


LE 
JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK 
WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
HN D. HEWLETT USSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES Pe BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY FE. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. Hn MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.” 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILi | 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Including Lines East and West of the Missour! | 


River. The Direct Route to and from OHI 
ROOK ISLAND, DAVENPOR'’ 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


FALLS, MINNEAPO 
EPH, ATOHISON, LEAVENWORTH, 
CITY, TOPE 


CAGO, 


ie 
> 


KANSAS 
DENVER, COLORADO 8P'NGS | 
Free Reclining Chair Cars to and | 
HUTCHINSON 


LL, 
d Palace Bleeping Cars be- 
tween OHIOAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHIN'! 


4 Through Coaches, Sleepers, 


ENVER, 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. 5 tans age or + 


| sas City and Topeka. ‘Splendia Dining Hotels | 
and Kansas Ci 


west of St. Joseph ity. Excursions | 
daily, with Meg dl of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Po’ Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- | 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago an 
Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, ye THROUGH 


Falls via Rock Islan 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e Company for the year ending | 


T, DES MOINES, | 
TO 


SON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS { 
Reclining | 





The Grown Perfumery Co's 
INVIGORATING 


een 


INVICORATING 
INIHS3Y4d59y 


CROWN PERFUMERY og oF 
177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 







“Our readers who are > iy habit of purchasing that 
delicious perfume, Cra Appl e Blossoms, of the 
Crown Perfumery C company, should procure also a bottle 
of their Invigoratin, avender Salts. No more 
rapid or pleasant cure for a headache is possible.” —ZLe 
Follet, Paris. 

Send 75 cents in stamps or a P. O. order to Casw eu. 
Massey & Co., New York, or T. Metcalf & Co. 
or Melvin & ‘Badger. of Boston, and a bottle of 
p= hg delicious salts will be sent post-paid to any 

88, 





GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


QUINA- 
INVIGORATING TONIG, 


CONTAINING 
- 
we 





Peruvian Bark and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Me adtieal pecaty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experf- 
mental! analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen. 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
| from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies, 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


| E FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


‘ 30 North William street, N. Y¥. 
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— WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS=| 
Terie GLASS SURAES 

° MO SEAMS 

(CANNOT. SMELL. 


4 os (eae, F WAYS 
MEWART C Ri ty) * 
2 Pearl Sh Cor, Fee, Sip ijn, Mew Va RK. 


SEND FOR PRICE List — ILLUSTRATED. ~ 4 





























‘Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


| ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. © enn 
| a 
| NON- IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 
122 East {3th St., New York 











The Favorite Line to) 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS 
Boys’ & 


ALI 

GIRLS? | nee 
De”icnt| GRADES. 
Save money by buying 


from the makers, 
for prices. 


New Haven Rattan Co. 


New Haven, Conn. ' 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

eat of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 





N a clear night, 
count every star 


Do 


clear 


in the heavens. 
this 


nights and you have 


for 76 


counted the number 


of Estry 
that have 


ORGANS 


been sold. 





What's the News? 


More about the photographic 
trading post. The fact is that 
ur store is as much a resort for 
amateur photographers to-day as 
the trading post is for the settlers 
on the frontier. There’s every- 
thing here, and there is none other 
ssuch. Come and see. Scovill & 
Adams Co., 423 Broome St., N. Y. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


Nursery Ice-Boxes, 








WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 
Moth-Proof Cedar Chests, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Av., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 








FASxose 


MODERATE PRICES, 
ZO ome pg sr AND EXCHANGER, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 





YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 


There are three ways of get- 
ting into a first-rate neig hbor- 





jand full grown—which takes a 
| small fortune ; another, to pick 
out an undeveloped site and 
buy, and wait for improvements 
and neighbors—which takes a 
lifetime and misses many a fort- 
une, and probably fails of the 
purpose after all; but the easy, 
effectual way is to jon with 
others like minded, begin in the 
nick of time, and grow up with 
the place. The nick of time 
is when the public improve- 
ments are made, streets properly 
graded and lighted, sewer and 
water pipes laid, aa fenced, 
sidewalks made, ‘and shade bene 
planted. Then private improve- 
ments are assured and growth 
is quick. 

Pana gl ng eB 
vated and BBW. aware fale. "tilue- 
neon —, — ae Var the agent on the 


roperty, DOLPH, 26 Court 8&t. 
Garfield Bldg) ), Srecnign, P 


CARPETS 


AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
PIECES oaht oe v ts _ 
PIEKCKS BODY B SEL 
PIECKS EXTRA’ SUP. ER INGRAINS. 


TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINGS. 


FINE JAPANESE AND CHINFSE STRAW MAT- 
TINGS. LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS. 
* ROM #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
ALSO FINE a waa SS sac auEee MATTINGS 

f $8 PER ROLL. 
100 PIECES. WAREHOUSE SAMPLES, 





PENSE gies Wee 
tis 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
AND 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNITURE, 


OUR_OWN UPHOLaT ER ING. Az MODERATE 
PRICES. ett FOR “a 8c 
BRA ED BEDDI 
WE MAKE rey SPECI aLTy OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHE he 1ES 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 6 00, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 


ENGLISH Oe san 


Tue Best IN THE Meanee, 
Ready for use in self-opening 
150 Tints, Ex site Colors, Surface tie] Porcelagn. 


1 
ll PRIZE MEDALS. ‘ wTavented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.CS., M.S.4., 


Original Inventor of Enamel! Paint, 
for Renovating and poccree rg - = and every- 
thing—Furniture, Metal W. = Py ork, a 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 20 and 4 Paneace by mail, 25 
and 50 cents. By the gallon to Decorators. Send for 
tint cards. “VITROS” BATH ENAMEL 
60 cents and $1; postage 10 cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


LIEBIG 
Company § 


EXTRACT 
One pound equal 
OF BEEF. |icy2er ‘ss | 


value of about $7.50 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Lie- 








For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dish- 
es (Game, Fish.ete.) 
Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in 
all climates for any 
length of time, and 
is cheaper and of 
finer flavor thau any 








big’s signature as 
shown. 





ae one is to buy ready made | === 





Note our Trade Mark Closely. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of* 


SUMMER 
UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jager’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
$27 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 

119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court, New York; 

504 FULTON ST., next to Y.M.0.A. Bldg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For $18 


We sell you a most desirable Summer Suit, 
made from genuine Scotch 
HOMESPUN. 
By our simple Home Measuring System 
these suits may be ordered by mail. Write 
for samples of Homespun and particulars, or 





call at our store. 


E.O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Importer, 
245 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 





ASSETS January 1, 1890, %1,960,482 49 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 


Conn. and Mass, Standard, 475,679 79 





This Company offers a Policy very liberal in its 
conditions, and clear and definite as to the amount 
of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


DUPLICATE aa 
oe? WEDDING. 
PRESENTS. 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHANGED. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 


° Coffee Spoons handsomely cased, 
Bon Bon Dish d Tongs, 10, 
Salad Fork and 8 Spoon - % _ = it) 

aladBowl, “ 4, “ 7% 
A Tete-a-Tete Set (tea, sugar, and 

creamer), handsomely cased, - <P es 

Repoussé chased Mirror, 22, 
Brush and Comb, - - iri oe 





omy 
$12.00. — 


aches Bilver at less than 
manufacturer’s cost. 





$10, worth eS 
10, 15 


A selection of goods sent to any address on oF .. | 


of reference 
Get your =r) silver from the Safe Deposit Com- 
panies and bring it to us with your accumulation of 
old gold jewelry, now out of style or otherwise use- 
less, and exchange them for new serviceable articles, 
or sell it outright. 
o Dement. Watches, and Gems of all kinds at Cross 
ASH 
A Lady's 14 k. Gold Watch. perfect timer, - $28 
A Gehtleman’s 14 k. Gold Watch, perfect timer, « « 40 
A Gentleman’s Silver Watch, - 10 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & C0., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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Conable LC 


‘| “CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


Celebrated Make of 
Natural Wool, Cashmere, and Merino 
UNDERWEAR. 





Pure and Spun Silk 
VESTS AND DRAWERS. 


‘Ladies’ and Children’s 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND 
COMBINATION SUITS. 


SUMMER HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, 
SILK, »° COTTON HOSE. 


MEN’S HALF-HOSE. 


Broadway A 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 





SALE OF SILKS. 


The feature in our Basement Sales- 
room for next week will be: 

200 Pieces Shepherd Plaid and 
Striped Surahs at 50 cents per yard ;° 
regular market value $1. 

The balance of a Special Lot of Fig- 
ured India Silks, in all the new shades 
and designs, at 65 cents per yard 
regular price $1. 

And one line in various. tasteful 
combinations, of Surahs with Broche 
Border, at $1 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


A Summer 
Flitting 


To seashore or country is now in order. Pro- 











tect yourself from the annoyance of a feeble, 
ill-smelling country lamp by taking with you 
| that unequaled illuminator, THE HOLL- 
INGS PATENT EXTENSION LAMP. 
New designs in FreNcu SHADEs, especially 
adapted for country use, just received. 





R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
547 Washington Street, - - Boston. 
(Next Adams House.) 





The Christian ‘Union. 


Meme Department 
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FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


HE family were gathered about the break- 
fast-table in a pretty cottage in one of 
the suburban villages near New York. 
The circle was enriched by the presence 
of two daughters, one of twelve and the 

other of seven years. The father was a little late 

in responding to call to the table, and when he ap- 
peared the younger daughier, in tones of disgust, 
said, “There! papa is going to stay down again 

to-night; he has on his tail coat.” . 

With a look of patient endurance, the older 
daughter looked up and asked, “ Another committee 
meeting ?” 

“ Pro bono publico /” responded the father. 

The older daughter, proud of her knowledge of 
Latin, translated the sentence, to which the younger 
responded : 

“ Yes, for the public good, but the family bad !” 

How truly the small maiden had declared the 
conditions in thousands of homes !—where the pub- 
lie good displaces the family good; where the ex- 
citement of attending to the public affairs affords 
far greater pleasure than the worker finds in attend- 
ing to the good of that part of the public which is 
embraced under the item of family. 

“What makes Mrs. Gadabout a philanthropist ?” 
“Her willingness to attend to everybody’s busi- 
ness instead of her own,” is a recent newspaper 
joke, and yet how many lives would seem to justify 
it! The energy, the thought, the time, spent for the 
public good is often time, interest, thought, stolen 
from the family. 

Take it in the matter of public health. If every 
housekeeper would see to it that her own cellar, 
the street before her door, the plumbing in her own 
house, the cooking done in her family, were in the 
condition demanded by hygienic knowledge, a pub- 
lic good would be accomplished which, by force of 
example as well as by accomplished effort, would 
surpass any attempt to reform the world through 
outside agitation. The public good accomplished at 
the expense of the family good is a very doubtful 
good. The enforced loss of companionship and 
interest in the home and the circle within it, the 
result of overtaxed mind and nerves in outside 
service, is but sorry recompense for the good accom- 
plished. 

Every family is such a large item for the public 
good, when organized with due regard to its public 
relations, that a loss of power for good within it 
reacts against the public good. 

Pro bono publico is the justification of too many 
individuals whose devotion to the public is not the 
result of principle, but the antidote of ennui when 
private life is the limit of their activity. Were 
Pro bono domestico the watchword in every house- 
hold, it would be pro bono publico. 











“From the time that, at my mother’s feet or 
on my father’s knee, I first learned to lisp verses 
from the sacred writings, they have my daily 
study and vigilant contemplation.”—[ Daniel Web- 
ster. 





A man that is compelled to work cares not 
how badly his work is done; but he that takes 
off his coat willingly, and rolls up. his sleeves 
cheerfully, and sings while he works, is in right 
earnest, 


CONVENTIONALITY IN EDUCATION. 
ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By MarGaret E. SAnastTer. 


1] COMPANY of intelligent women were 
} cozily seated around a bright fire one 
«| chilly evening in the spring of a bygone 
CY} year, when the talk, having glided from 
—— topic to topic, touching opinions in many 
phases, but lingering nowhere long, finally focused 
upon a theme always of interest to mothers; viz., 
the education of their children. Each had her con- 
tribution to the subject ready. Said one bright-eyed 
lady, positively : “ My boys and girls shall all be run 
through the same mill, to come out with the self- 
same stamp. They shall begin in the primary 
school at the lowest grade, and ascend by regular 
promotion to the highest, and from the grammar 
school they shall go to college or to business, ac- 
cording to their preference ; but of one thing I 
am certain—they shall have an American educa- 
tion, with no frips and furbelows. What was good 
enough for their father and me must be good enough 
for them, and one shall not fare better than another.” 
Her face was full of emphasis. 

“ But, dear Mrs. ——,” remonstrated a friend, 
“your little Arthur, with his decided bent towards 
art, manifest already though he is so young, should 
not receive precisely the kind of training which his 
brother Will may require ; their natures are differ- 
ent.” 

“Oh,” said the mother, airily, “I care nothing 
for their natures. Nature must yield to education. 
Just as the twig is bent, you know. We have no 
desire that Artie should indulge his passion for 
drawing ; in fact, we look upon it as a perfect waste 
of time, and my husband and I are both agreed 
that the children shall be treated alike, have the 
same opportunities, receive similar culture. We do 
not want artists in the family—only plain, every- 
day people.” 

Another woman in the circle, the question under 
discussion being of the propriety of teaching chil- 
dren languages other than the vernacular, gravely 
said : 

“When Carrie and Eda have had a complete 
education in English, it will be quite time enough 
to think of their studying either Latin or French.” 
And when it was urged that, English being a com- 
posite language, actually could not be studied to ad- 
vantage without the help of other tongues, she de- 
clared that such reasoning was beyond her, and that 
she did not, anyway, believe that one need spend 
time over French or Spanish, unless one expected to 
go to France or to Spain. I said that these were 
intelligent women, and they were so, fairly repre- 
sentative of the great middle class from whom come 
the rank and file of our citizens. They were men- 
tally very much above a good old lady of whose 
notions the tradition abides in my memory, handed 
down from a young uncle, whose lot it was, in the 
dimness of the long ago, to teach a district school 
and “ board around.” 

Peter was in trouble over the next day’s lesson 
in grammar. The mystery of “persons ” was too 
deep for his comprehension. “First person, I 
love,” “Second person, Thou lovest,” “Third per- 
son, He loves.” It was Choctaw to Peter, and to 
Peter’s grandmother, placidly knitting blue yarn 
into stockings for sturdy feet. 

Said the young teacher, “ Peter, it is very simple. 
I address you ; I, the speaker, am the first person. 
You address your grandmother ; she, being spoken 
to, is the second person. I look at Tiger dreaming 
over there on the rug, and say to you, ‘ Tiger is a 
splendid watch dog!’ Heis the third person, being 
the one spoken of.” 

“ Peter,” exclaimed the old lady, “go to bed. 
And you, young man, don't tell me that a dog is a 
person. I know better.” 

Does this seem like a digression? 
But it is digression with a purpose. 





Possibly. 
From the num- 


bers of people who take their stand, firmly and 
obstinately, on what they fancy they know, irrespect- 


ive of common sense or of logic, are recruited the 
armies of the conventionalists ; the foes of progress, 
of new methods, of kindergarten instruction for the 
babies and manual training for the young people, of 
hand-craft in alliance with rede-craft, of any devia- 
tion from the established and time-honored author- 
ity of routine in instruction. They glorify the good 
old ways! That to one child the emulation of the 
schoolroom and its sharp, keen drill is a great 
advantage, while another will do better work and 
achieve more symmetrical results by individual 
study under a master or governess, is a perplexity 
and a puzzle to those who have accepted for them- 
selves one set of rules, and have been crystallized, by 
years of such acceptance, into one inelastic mold. 

The truth is that conventionality in education, 
either in the moral, mental, or intellectual sphere, has 
its place, its use, to a certain point. In the earliest 
years, by all means, let the little feet be taught to 
move in the strait and narrow path of integrity, let 
the young life be upbuilt on the broad foundations of 
the everlasting right. The creed and the Ten Com- 
mandments are the solid bulwarks of a safe and 
sound and beautiful conventionality. In the pre- 
liminary, the fundamental training, avoid whatever 
is erratic, whatever tends to license, whatever is 
open to doubt. Only in obedience to law is there 
liberty for any human soul, needing for its develop- 
ment and its expansion, even as the stars in their 
courses, the force over and beyond all forces, the 
divine and eternal, the deathless force of law. 
Illustrations of this truth are not far to seek. The 
tiny child learning to walk is in bondage to his 
ignorance and his weakness until he learns the law 
of his own footsteps, and walks and leaps and runs 
with never a thought about the glad, blithe motion. 
The hand that moves the pen, once groped halting- 
ly amid the forms of the alphabet, but, in conform- 
ity with law, it now flies over the page. The 
pianiste, charming listening throngs by her mastery 
of the keys, once sat counting her scales and plodding 
through finger exercises. Conventionality is a form 
of law. Law is the foundation of liberty. 

There comes a period in the unfolding of every 
life, however, when individuality asserts itself. 
The crude, the undefined, the nebulous, falls away, 
and we observe, sometimes to our joy, often to our 
consternation, what manner of child this is who has 
been given into our charge. He or she has a nice 
sense of honor, or the reverse ; a fastidious delicacy, 
or its opposite; decided talents and tastes, or an 
easy irresponsibility concerning all talents. What- 
ever the child may be, there is no escaping one self- 
evident verity ; viz., that in its case, as in ours, the 
measure of endowment is the measure of responsi- 
bility. And often just here arises the need of the 
education which is unconventional, which is elective, 
which meets an emergency and shapes itself to fit 
a demand. Half the misery in homes might be 
averted if we could divest ourselves of the notion 
that our children must be educated strictly to suit 
our preconceived model—if we would cease forever 
the forcing of the square peg into the round hole. 

A great deal of precious time is wasted in this 
sort of endeavor on the part of conventional people. 
“ While you are casting about,” said Dr. Johnson, 
“and making up your mind which one of two books 
your lad shall be allowed to read, another boy has 
read them both.” The father of Dr. Isaac Watts 
spent days and months in the vain effort to repress 
his son’s desire to write verse, even resorting to 
severity to crush the Muse; happily in vain, else 
should we have lost some of the noblest hymns in 
which English-speaking nations praise God. The 
parents of John Ruskin carried their unconventional 
ideas perhaps too far, the story of the boy’s life 
showing that he lost something by lack of the dis- 
cipline which the schoolroom and its contacts 
would have given; and yet, but for the training of 
Ruskin’s childhood at his mother’s knee, and the 
evenings when he sat, like “an idol in a niche,” in 
his little corner listening to his father’s reading, 
we of this period might never have enjoyed and 
been helped by that unique and wonderfully vital 
genius. 
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I remember a quaint old garden in a quaint old 
town in the South, where, early in colonial days, 
some careful hand had planted not only a hedge of 
box, but also had set out, in trim and careful array, 
a group of trees to personate Queen Elizabeth and 
her courtiers. There was the stately dame with 
her ruff and her cap and her fan; there were the 
attendants in their several positions, all clipped and 
trained and trimmed, year by year; and so they 
stood, pleached alleys beside them, and a plumed 
peacock strutting and preening his feathers in their 
shade. Types of conventionality in education! 
More beautiful by far the elms with their towering 
stature and magnificent crown, the oaks with their 
mighty arms extended and their solemn depths. 

Yet there are two sides to this, as to all themes. 
Life is complex, and so must education be. Let no 
one dismiss any subject with the feeling that all 
has been said about it that can be brought to bear. 
Nothing is so impossible on earth as the last word. 
In the April number of the “ Forum,” President 
Dwight has a thoughtful message upon the educa- 
tion of boyhood and a word for enthusiasm which 
all educators should hear and consider. It is true 
wisdom to cultivate receptivity, to be open to new 
ideas and to welcome new impressions, to give our 
children the benefit of every elevating influence of 
the period, and, while laying the foundations ac- 
cording to rule and line, to put nothing in the way 
of the soul’s individual development. Let us be- 
ware of stumbling-blocks, and of causing the little 
ones to offend. And let us remember that every 
hour of their lives they are being educated in a 
thousand ways which we cannot control, so that day 
and night it is our duty to watch and pray for them 
and for ourselves. 








AMONG THE APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
By Sretia Louise Hook. 


WSs |HE old apple tree had bloomed again, 
NU choosing, as it always did, the pleasantest 
part of the whole year in which to open 
its fresh pink-and-white blossoms to the 
world. The wild violets growing below 
looked up as if to say, “ Ah! you see we are out 
before you,” and the syringa bush sent up its fra- 
grance to greet the new-comers. 

It was wonderful how soon the news of the 
apple tree’s blooming spread abroad among the 
winged creatures! It was rumored about the bee- 
hive as soon as the sun rose, and all day there was 
a constant succession of eager little visitors, in 
brown suits dusted with yellow, flocking about the 
laden boughs, and prying into one flower after 
another. The apple blossoms, being new to the 
world, at first thought the bees were just coming to 
say good-morning; but they soon found that it was 
not merely the desire to pay a friendly call that 
brought them out in such numbers. They had 
really come to purchase honey, and offered their 
services to the blossoms in exchange for the sweet 
fluid they craved. ‘Give us honey,” they said, 
“and we will do your errands.” And thus an 
arrangement was made. 

But what errands could the apple blossoms want 
the bees to do? That was what the robin won- 
dered, looking over the edge of the nest she had 
built among them. Nor did she understand the 
matter any better when she saw the bees rolling 
themselves in the yellow pollen of every flower 
from which they feasted, and carrying it away to 
the next one, there to dust off part of it and take a 
fresh load. 

The fact was, the blossoms used this pollen to 
make seeds, and although each was well supplied 
with the precious yellow dust, it was important for 
them to exchange it with their neighbors before the 
work could be done properly. The bees had to 
promise, however, not to bring pollen from any 
other kind of flower, for this would be quite useless ; 
so they agreed not to visit the syringas until the 
next day, and the work went merrily on. 

By and by, among these busy winged visitors 
came a small white butterfly. It wanted some 
honey too, but, unlike the bees, did not attempt to 
serve the blossoms in any way. It had a proboscis 
curled up like a spring, and this was so long and 
slender that the butterfly could thrust it right into 
the honey-cups without touching the pollen at all. 
However, the blossoms gave up their sweets with- 
out a protest, as the little creature took only a 
dainty sip here and there, wondering the while at 
the thrifty bees, that worked so hard to lay up a 
supply for the future. 

“What is the use of it?” asked the butterfly, 
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when she saw the, scorn with which the laborers 
regarded her. 

“We work to provide for our children,” replied 
one bee as she buzzed into a big, rosy blossom. 

“I provide for mine, too,” said the butterfly, and 
flew away over the garden, dancing and fluttering 
in the sunshine, to the evident contempt of the 
hard-working bees. But she was not so careless of 
the future as she seemed. As she flew, she was 
looking all about for a plant on which she might lay 
her eggs with the certainty that her little ones, 
when they hatched, would find food that they liked. 
In fact, the butterfly was a botanist, and her special 
study was that family of plants to which the cab- 
bage belongs. She herself had been brought up, 
when a caterpillar, on cabbage leaves, and wanted 
her own children to have an equally comfortable 
nursery; but how she knew that the turnips 
were members of the same family was a secret that 
she kept to herself. She certainly did not stop, 
when she came to the turnip bed, to analyze the young 
plants, but flew at once to the leaves and deposited 
her eggs upon them in several orderly rows. 

The next visitor to the apple blossoms came at 
twilight, just as the moon was rising over the east- 
ern horizon, and after the bees had all gone home 
to the hive. Its wings were downy like those of 
the butterfly, but they were very broad and strong, 
and were handsomely marked and spotted. In 
fact, it was a large moth. 

“Dear me! what am I to do?” said this new- 
comer, looking around upon the apple blossoms. 
“ The leaves are not large enough! I must have 
come out too soon !” 

It seemed that the moth had lived upon an apple 
tree in the old caterpillar days, and, like the butter- 
fly, wished its little ones to be provided with a 
similar abode. But the warm May sunshine had 
waked the sleeping inmates of those brown cocoons 
in the garden a little too early, and now this one 
was at a loss to find suitable accommodations for 
her eggs. 

The apple blossoms could offer no advice, but 
invited the moth to take a little honey ; this, how- 
ever, she was obliged to decline, as she came of 
a family whose probosces never attained a suitable 
form for eating honey, or, indeed, anything else. 
However, she felt no need of food, and, after secur- 
ing her eggs to the twigs and some of the largest 
leaves, flew away to enjoy the warm May evening. 

Then the apple blossoms sent out a stronger 
fragrance than ever, as they spread their petals to 
the night air, and they, too, seemed to rejoice in the 
moonlight. It was so warm—almost like summer ; 
but, alas! the next day came a cold wind and rain. 
Soon the ground below the apple tree was strewn 
with the delicate petals, and their beauty was gone ; 
but the tiny green seed-vessels remained, to absorb 
sunshine all through the summer, and grow at last 
into red, juicy apples. 

Nor did the moth and butterfly survive the 
storm. The cold east wind was too strong for 
them ; but both bad had their day of sunshine and 
moonlight, and all their work in the world was 
done. As for the bees, they remained snugly 
housed all the time that the rain was falling, but 
with the first returning sunbeams came humming 
out to see what new flowers had bloomed in the 
meantime, and, reveling in their favorite white 
clover, thought no more of the apple blossoms. 








THE ABUSE OF WORDS. 


HE desire to use good English is a uni- 
versal desire, though not always acknowl- 
edged. We may say boldly that “matter” 
is more important than “manner,” but 
no one doubts that “matter ” expressed 

by perfect “manner” gains immeasurably. Lan- 

guage may be a vehicle of dynamic force, or a 

hand-cart, and there is a vast difference in the 

carrying power of the two. The moral power in 
language was never better expressed than in a recent 
lecture by Professor Quackenbos on “ Words and 

Their Abuse.” He noted the moral power and in- 

fluence of little words : 


“ For us,” he said, “ words are the soul’s ambassa- 
dors, the artillery of reason, the spices that embalm 
and preserve knowledge, the commonest things in the 
world, yet sometimes the most precious caskets, heavy 
with the experience of ages, the wisdom of the wisest, 
the dearest treasures of thought, truth, beauty, poetry, 
and religion. 

« Even little words have great significance, and two 
or three letters are not to be despised. We are told 
that the simple ‘ Ah !’ of the eloquent Whitefield em- 
bodied a whole volume of pity for the impenitent. A 
malicious ‘ but,’ with an expressive shrug of the shoul- 
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ders, has damned a man’s reputation as effectively as 
the best-devised calumny, oa an ugly ‘if,’ with its in- 
evitable contingency, has interfered with enterprises of 
pith and moment. The lack of a decided ‘no’ has 
started on the downhill road a multitude of well-mean- 
ing but weak-kneed youths, and a gentle ‘ yes,’ breathed 
never so faintly from fair lips, has imparadised many 
a trembling soul that hung in suspense between the 
heaven of hope and the torturing fears of the mitten. 
“Lan ws and will grow with growing knowl- 
edge, both in its copiousness as a whole and in the 
beauty and fitness of its parts. New words are con- 
stantly enlarging the vocabulary of every tongue, 
and here, as elsewhere, thé necessary survives, the 
useless is forgotten. Our new words are mostly com- 
pounds, which may be framed ad libitum, and technical 
words pertaining to new discoveries in art and science.” 


Professor Quackenbos regretted—and who does 
not ?—the words introduced in newspapers ; coined 
for the moment, but having a certain element of 
“ smartness,” they attract the ear and become part 
of the vocabulary of the one, winning their way to 
the ear of many. This vitiates the taste and cor- 
rupts the language. 

A knowledge of language means a knowledge of 
history and the growth of science. The history of 
a word is sometimes the history of the race. Pro- 
fessor Quackenbos makes it very plain that criticism 
of expression many times reveals a lack of knowl- 
edge in the critic. He says: 

“Some words that have been criticised in reviews as 
new are merely revivals of the old. Many an expres- 
sion, characterized as au Americanism, lies buried in 
Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan authors; as the 
‘ woods’ of Spenser’s ‘Shepheard’s Calendar’ and Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Milkmaid’s Song ;’ ‘ mad’ in the sense of an 
in the ‘ Merrie Tales of Skelton,’ reign of Henry VIII, 
and in Chapman’s ‘ Homer ;’ ‘ cultured,’ styled a prod- 
uct of Boston by the author of the ‘ Verbalist,’ though 
hardly imported from the Hub by Goldsmith and 
Shenstone ; and ‘right here,’ designated as an Ameri- 
canism by the same would-be instructor, but occurring 
in Chaucer one hundred years before Columbus set out 
on his memorable voyage. To Sidney we owe the 
ordinary concession ‘ my better half.’ ‘Soso’ is Shake- 
spearean, and ‘A No. 1’ is Chaucer’s invention. 

ishop Hall employs ‘fall’ iv the sense of autumn. 
The Yankee ‘thanks’ and ‘I guess’ meet us in many 
places from 1400 to 1600, and the ‘too-too’ of the 
modern s#sthete is but the revival of a frequent re- 
duplication, meaning exceedingly, and occurring as 
early as Henry VI.” 

Oar habit of abbreviating our words the Pro- 
fessor condemns strongly, and quotes Voltaire’s 
criticism of the English habit that they saved two 
hours a day by clipping their words, and thinks if 
Voltaire heard the Americans he would conclude 
that they saved four. Of the abuse of the word 
“lady” the Professor thought the climax was 
reached in an English journal which printed the 
following advertisement : 


“Two fine strong Dandie Dinmont puppies, lady and 
ntleman ; first class pedigree ; 42s. each ; also very 
undsome lady dog, nine months of age.”: 


Simplicity was urged by the Professor as the first 
element of sound thinking, without which there 
could not be good expression. Heclosed by saying: 

“ Let our young people be taught pronunciation and 

mmar by correct models set ete them in their 
aily walks and conversation ; let them be kept from 
the force of bad example in these matters as carefully 
as from what is vicious in morals. Boys and girls in 
this great city are crammed with words that to them 
are not the signs of ideas. I cull a few examples to 
show the defects of the present education of children 
in not teaching them primarily how to think, and they 
are bona fide answers to questions at examinations 
held in this college and elsewhere : 

“In 1066 Alfred the Great stemmed the tide of 
a on the field of Hastings. 

“<The literary language of England in 449 was that 
of Martin Luther.’ oer , 

 * Marlowe [died in 1593] translated Gothe’s ‘ Faust’ 
into English, and Gethe [1749-1832] was so pleased 
with Marlowe’s version that he thought of translating 
it into German.’ 

“*Christianity was introduced into England by 
Roman mercenaries” [missionaries ]. 

“In answer to what was the first English tragedy, 
‘ The assassination of President Lincoln.’ ” 








I should as soon think of going into my barn- 
yard and saying, “O Alderneys! be careful about 
giving too much milk,” as I should think of saying 
to men, “ Avoid getting rich.” Ido not care how 
much milk my cows have. If it is good, rich milk, 
the more there is of it, the better I like it. I have 
never exhorted men to seek wealth; but I have 
said to men, “ Riches alone do not make manhood, 
nor produce. happiness.” A man may be rich, and 
be a fool. A man may be rich, and be miserable. 
—[ Beecher. 
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THE DULL JACKKNIFE. 
I. 


By Ros—E HawtTHorneE LATHROP. 


F Brandon Winslow's jackknife was a 
dull one, at any rate he was not a dull 
fellow himself, and he kept it polished 

Y\\ to a high degree, and did all he could to 
= = sharpenit. It had the appearance of sur- 
face of an old sword that has grown rather good- 
natured in proportion to the amount of work it has 
accomplished, and hangs over one’s grandfather's 
mantelpiece with a softened gleam along its edge. 
Brandon’s knife once belonged to his great-uncle, 
who had been a sea captain many years ago, and 
whose nail-patterned chest had come home without 
him, leaving him dead of fever in China. On the 
ivory handle of the knife was inlaid in silver the 
name “Mark Winslow.” The letters seemed to 
be trying to tell Brandon a great deal about his 
uncle, but it was not often that he thought they 
succeeded. 

When the pines along the hill by the old home- 
stead sounded their strange notes on a cool day, 
and he sat beneath them on the fragrant pine 
needles, whittling a stick, he fancied that the dainty 
little silver letters were telling of ocean adventures 
and foreign people, and that he heard some one 
issuing orders in a lively voice, and giving a peal of 
briny laughter every few minutes; all of which he 
made sure came from his great-uncle’s red lips. 
Not that Brandon was always sitting under pine 
trees and dreaming of the past. But an active boy 
sometimes does more thinking than a lazy one who 
mopes silent as a philosopher in the corner; and 
it is, indeed, astonishing how much matter for re- 
flection a boy who is constantly bustling around 
can stow into a head not nearly as big as you would 
think it would need to be for so many ideas. And 
there seldom has been a nice boy yet who has not 
had some dead uncle to admire—probably one he 
has never seen, but whom he would rather see than 
any one else in the world. For you may be cer- 
tain he hears from his father and mother that 
Alexander was not a braver man, nor Robin Good- 
fellow a jollier companion. There was something 
particularly pleasant to Brandon in having his rela- 
tive a great-uncle. It seemed to give him heroic 
proportions, and there was an agreeable pathos in 
his removal so far back into the past that the meet- 
ing with him to-day would be twice as impossible as 
if he were merely dead. Yet Brandon’s great-uncle 
seemed as fall of life as a grasshopper in that sunny, 
distant past which one can see so plainly in one’s 
mind. 

As Brandon and his father sat opposite to each 
other at the kitchen table, eating their quiet meals, 
they usually talked to each other about interesting 
things; and not infrequently old Winslow would 
let some choice references to Uncle Mark fall from 
beneath his gray mustache. He always called 
him “the Captain,” which was quite enough for 
Brandon. 

To be sure, they soon came to the end of all the 
actual facts which were known about Mark ; but 
they never came to the end of what they surmised 
in regard to him. They were much assisted in this 
pastime by his diary, which, with his characteristic 
finish, the Captain had resorted to almost daily, and 
written in a delicate hand. As the journal was 
kept for his own amusement, the notes were brief 
and rather blind to other eyes ; but they were cap- 
ital hints for guesswork. 

“Father,” said Brandon, one evening at supper, 
“if Uncle Mark had only gone to ‘ Araby the Blest’ 
instead of to China, perhaps he would not have died 
of yellow fever. I don’t suppose there could have 
been much sickness in a place called ‘ blest.’ ” 

“ Well,” said old Winslow, “ that’s true enough ; 
but nothing could have kept the Captain alive till 
now, you know.” 

“No; but you hate to hear of a brave man’s dy- 
ing of ordi things.” 

5 I don’t Eliove be’ have wanted to die by 
savages, nor pirates,” suggested Brandon’s father. 
“He certainly made a bold fight to avoid such an 
end, to judge by the journal. You remember he 
says, ‘Having observed a black sail in the offing 
since five of the morning, got ourselves in fine trim 
to fence with the fellows, when they should decide 
to follow us. Might have made so good a pirate 
myself that the sight of one of these dare-devils 
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always gives me pleasure, and I should soon master 
them after their own manner.’ ” 

“ And he did as he promised,” cried Brandon, in 
an ecstasy at the recollection, gulping down a piece 
of cake that seemed to increase in size with alarm- 
ing rapidity when lodged in his throat. With a 
frantic contortion of the face and shoulders, he con- 
tinued his remarks. “He don’t say any more at 
that date; but before very long he starts that gory 
record which begins: ‘ Might write this diary with 
blood if had happened to tip over the ink yester- 
day. Deck color of mahogany, and glorious breeze 
carrying us towards port without loss of a single 
chest or gold piece. Pirate inclined to consider me 
a brother marauder, and to forgive defeat on score 
of consanguinity of souls. Do not like to kill 
men; but it is remarkably easy when one is on the 
point of being killed. Spared pirate for my amuse- 
ment.’”” 

“What I can’t understand,” said old Winslow, 
with a sigh, “is, whether the Captain let the pirate 
vessel go off with some men on board, or whether 
he sunk her, or whether he got the booty there was 
in her and then let her drift.” 

“T wish I knew,” said Brandon. “TI’ll tell you, 
father!” he exclaimed, after a moment’s thought, 
slamming his fist down on the table. “There 
wasn’t any booty in the pirate vessel !” 

“Qh, pshaw!” retorted his father, “can you 
imagine a pirate without some booty? I can’t!” 

“ That's so,” admitted Brandon, limp with per- 
plexity again, and taking out his jackknife for an 
inquiring glance at it. 

“T never see that jackknife,” said old Winslow, 
‘that I don’t think of the sandal-wood box.” 

“Yes,” replied his son. ‘It was no doubt sharp 
enough in those days.” 

“ He must have given the box away,” came from 
under the gray mustache, “or it would have been 
in the sea-chest along with the Captain’s other pri- 
vate treasures. From the amount of writing he did 
about it in his diary, I guess the letters ‘ Z. B.,’ 
which he states made so good a show among the 
flower work, stood for a lady to whom he was en- 


“I won’t believe he was so silly as to be in love,” 
returned Brandon, grumpily. “He never thought 
of a woman so fondly as he did of his ship, dad, 
you may depend upon it. Besides, a woman can’t 
have a Z to her name, I don’t think. ‘ Z. B.’ 
were probably the initial letters to some Chinese 
words, like our ‘Good Luck,’ or ‘ Remember Me.’ ” 

“Well, he must have carved it up pretty 
thoroughly, that sandal-wood box,” said old Wins- 
low, “ for he was proud of it when it was finished— 
that you can see. I shouldn’t wonder if the jack- 
knife had been dull ever since.” 

“TI value it just as much,” replied Brandon, 
blushing. “If it is dull, it belonged to as plucky a 
man as I have heard of.” 

“Right you are,” assented his father. “He is 
also as good a friend as we’ve got, and I should 
like to see him this minute and thank him for all 
the pleasure he has given us.” And he tossed off 
his tea as if he were going to get up at once 
and open the kitchen door to Captain Mark Wins- 
low. 

On the instant there was a knock for admission, 
and a head thrust itself into the room, unceremo- 
niously followed slowly by the usual anatomy of a 
boy. It was only Dave Hamet, whom a great 
curiosity had taken by the ear and who was deter- 
mined not to’ go to sleep until it was satisfied. 

“ Hullo, Dave,” said Brandon. “TI shall not go 
out this evening. It’s rainy.” 

“T don’t want you to go out,” replied Dave. “I 
wished to know if you’d let me see the idol.” 

“ The idol!” cried Brandon’s father, in surprise. 
“Who told you we had one in the house ?” 

“T’m sure I never said anything about it,” Bran- 
don averred. 

“No, I dare say not,” Dave answered. “ But 
old Nancy Maple told my mother that when she 
was cleaning up your attic last Saturday, she sawa 
trunk full of handsome clothes and jewels and 
things, and in the middle of it all lay a black iron 
doll, that looked like a big toad, and my father says 
it must be a Chinese idol, and that you had a man 
in your family, hundreds of years ago, who traveled 
all over the world and left a trunk of treasure be- 
hind him when he died.” 


“Pish!” exclaimed Mr. Winslow. “ Nancy has 


been trying for years to see the inside of that chest 
of your great-uncle’s, Brandon; and last time 
she was here she made out that there must be moths 
in it, and begged me to shake out the things with 
her help. I just opened it, to let her see that we 
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knew how to take care of the Captain’s clothes ; 
and here she goes tattling all over town that we 
own something wonderful !” 

“Well, I guess the iron doll that looks like a 
toad would strike me as rather nice,” declared 
Dave Hamet. ‘Don’t you ever have it around ?” 

“To tell the truth,” replied Brandon’s father, 
looking at Dave with a sudden, direct glance, “ we 
don’t fool with that Chinese idol any more than we 
can help. There was a story, once, that it was un- 
lucky to disturb it.” 

“ Well, that isn’t religion,” said Dave, who never 
was repulsed or silenced by anything. 

“You're right,” Mr. Winslow admitted. “ But 
it’s an uncommon queer-looking thing, Dave, my 
boy, and seems capable of many a sly trick. Might 
as well show it to you, I suppose, if you are so 
anxious to see it.” 

“Tl give you my opinion as to whether it’s 
dangerous,” the boy answered, as cool as a judge, 
and not joking at all. He had killed big snakes, 
and watched for ghosts in the churchyard, and 
had an exaggerated estimate of his value to the 
community. 

Mr. Winslow lit a candle with impressive de- 
liberation, and the three figures mounted to the 
attic of the ancient little house, which had always 
been allowed to remain the same affair it had been 
when first erected, and had, in consequence, a 
charming self-importance about it. Dave noticed 
that Brandon armed himself with a pair of tongs 
before leaving the kitchen. 

Having reaching the attic, Mr. Winslow set the 
candle upon the slippery old floor, and took a brass 
key from an inner pocket of his vest. With this he 
approached the prettiest leather sea-chest imaginable, 
glittering with the brass heads of nails which orna- 
mented it in dainty patterns. Turning the key in 
the lock, he threw up the lid with the graceful mo- 
tion of a practiced hand. A blue cloth coat, hand- 
somely embroidered at the corners and on the cuffs, 
lay with great dignity upon the top of the trunk’s 
contents. This Mr. Winslow removed, and then 
Dave Hamet felt that something memorable had 
happened to him: he beheld the Chinese idol in 
all its dark peculiarity. 

Silently they gazed for a moment, and then old 
Winslow took the tongs from Brandon, and plucked 
the idol by the neck, lifting it out of the chest, and 
then setting it upon the floor near the flaring candle. 

“‘ What are you afraid of?” asked Dave Hamet, 
whose voice trembled. 

“Well, they say it’s unlucky to touch it,” replied 
Brandon’s father, musingly. “It don’t cost any- 
thing to use a tongs instead of one’s fingers; and 
every time I see the critter I like it less.” 

“Well, father, I like it better and better,” said 
Brandon. ‘ Unele Mark must have liked it, or he 
would never have put it in his sea-chest, where 
there was no room for rubbish.” 

“ Yes, I know,” returned Mr. Winslow. “ Maybe 
we'll find a use for it yet, my boy; and it sha’n’t 
be for want of trying to, if we don’t.” 

“Ts he hollow?” asked Dave; “or is he very 
heavy ?” 

“Heavy! Didn’t you see how I had to struggle 
to hold him by the neck?” said Mr. Winslow. 

“Never mind, I guess he’s nothing but a 
‘bank,’” asserted Dave. “If we could only find 
out how he works! Turn him round.” 

“Why, he’s solid stone,” replied Mr. Winslow. 

“How do you know?” the youthful visitor de- 
manded. 

As Mr. Winslow could not find a suitable answer 
to this question, he began to roll the idol about, 
with the aid of the tongs; and Dave announced 
two or three times that he had found the door of 
the “bank,” while Brandon stood aside, rather 
angry at any one’s supposing the object to be any- 
thing but a singular ornament. 

With many an ominous thump the dark idol 
floundered this way and that, and no chink of coin 
was to be heard; but Mr. Winslow was more than 
once considerably flustered by having the grinning 
creature aim its head at one of his shins. 

“Qh, come, father,” cried Brandon, “we have 
never looked for money in the trunk yet; do not 
let us begin now.” 

‘Yes, but if the Captain put money anywhere in 
his trunk, he would not like to have it lie idle for all 
time,” Brandon’s astute parent said, pausing for an 
expressive glance. ‘ The Captain never was asleep 
when he ought to have been thinking, and I don’t 
believe but that he would call us weak-minded if 
we overlooked anything so good as money.” 

“Give it to me, won't you?” said Dave, unwink- 
ingly. 
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BANK CHECKS. 


By Richarp WHEATLEY. 


=) F banking institutions, National, State, or 
private, there were 9,715 in the United 
States of America on the Ist of January, 
1889. A bank check is an order drawn 
| upon a private banker, or banking cor- 
poration, for money payable at sight. The word 
signifying such an order is spelled c-h-e-c-k in this 
- country, and c-h-e-q-u-e in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In England orders like these in some respects seem 
to have been connected with the King’s Exchequer, 
in which the monarch’s accounts were settled upon 
a checkered cloth. 
The following is a specimen of checks on National 
banks: 
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The individual who signs the check is called the 
drawer, and the person to whom it is made payable 
is styled the payee. Formerly checks were drawn 
upon writing paper, and are equally good when so 
drawn at the present time. But time is saved and 
uniformity secured by using books of checks fur- 
nished to depositors by bankers. Some of these 
books contain stubs, on each of which the name of 
the person or corporation in favor of whom the 
check is drawn is written, together with the date 
and amount of the check. The stub may also con- 
tain an account of the cash remaining in the bank 
to the credit of the drawer. In other styles of 
check books the dates, names, and amounts, with 
the balances remaining in the bank, are written on 
ruled leaves inserted at the beginning of the books 
for that purpose. 

A check book is, of course, of no use to any one 
unless he has deposited money in the bank that 
issues the book. This money he may have taken 
there, or sent by mail, or he may have borrowed it 
of the bank. In case of borrowing he has to give 
security for the repayment of the loan at the end of 
the period for which it was made. Any check 
drawn on a bank is good only when there is suf- 
ficient money to the credit of the drawer to meet its 
demand. This is easily ascertained by the paying 
teller, or the cashier in smalier banks, who turns to 
the ledger account of the drawer to find out whether 
such be the fact. If there be not enough, the check 
is usually returned to the person who presents or 
sends it. If there be nearly enough, the bank may 
obligingly pay it, if the officers h&ve confidence in 
the drawer, who will be notified that his account is 
overdrawn, and that he must pay the amount of the 
overdraft at once. If there be nothing in the bank 
to the credit of the drawer, the check is returned 
with the words “No effects,” or some equivalent to 
them, written upon it. 

A check is commonly made payable to the order 
of the payee, who, before receiving the money, must 
write his name as it appears in the body of the 
check upon the back of it. This is called indorsing 
the check. He may deposit the check to his own 
credit ; or he may, after indorsement, pay it to a 
second person, who in like manner may pay it to a 
third, and so on indefinitely. A check made paya- 
ble to order is of no value to any one but the payee, 
and if the latter should lose it neither himself nor 
the drawer would suffer damage ; but if a lost check 
payable to bearer should fall into dishonest hands, 
then the drawer or the original recipient would be 
the loser to the extent of the amount it calls for. 
Checks payable to bearer must be collected in per- 
son at the bank. The paying teller will satisfy him- 
self that the signature of the drawer is really that 
of the person it represents, by comparing it with a 
genuine signature inscribed in a book kept for that 
purpose, before he pays out the money. If the 
check be payable to the order of a person unknown 
to the bank officers, he must satisfy them that he is 
really the person to whose order it is drawn before 
they will pay the money. In other words, he must 
be identified. He must prove by credible testi- 
mony that he is the very individual named in the 
check as the payee. Identification is necessary to 
prevent fraud. A dishonest person might present 
a lost or stolen check, payable to the order of an- 
other, pretending that he is the payee, and thus 
feloniously obtain the money called for by the check. 

Paying or receiving money by means of checks 
is very convenient to business men. It saves the 
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time that would be consumed by counting it. There 
is less danger of making mistakes than when money 
is paid. The risk of inconvenience or loss from 
counterfeits, light-weight or otherwise defective coin, 
is also avoided. Checks save the cost and trouble 
of transmitting money from one part of the coun- 
try to another, and also evade the danger of losing 
it by accident or robbery in course of transit. A 
certified check, or, in other words, a check on which 
bank officers have certified that the amount it calls 
for is in deposit to the credit of the drawer, is val- 
uable as cash to the payee, because it is charged to 
the debit of the drawer, and correspondingly re- 
duces his balance in the bank. 

Checks are further of great advantage because 
those who use them keep their money in a place 
of safety, and draw upon it as they need or wish. 
Security is exceedingly important. If it be known 
that an individual keeps large amounts of money 
in his house or office, the fact becomes a great 
temptation to burglars. Robberies would multiply 
if much money were kept in dwellings or stores. 
When money is deposited in a bank, the institution 
is responsible if it is lost. Because of its tempered 
steel vaults and combination locks, and of its watch- 
men by night and day, it is the best place for the 
deposit of valuables. 

Check books constitute a trustworthy record of 
income and expenditure. He who deposits all the 
money he receives in a bank, and draws it out by 
checks, can readily tell at the end of twelve months 
what has been his yearly income and outgo. This 
in itself is a stimulus to frugality and a restraint 
upon extravagance. It is also an aid to the forma- 
tion of good business habits. Checks given in pay- 
ment of bills are the best kind of evidence that the 
bills have been paid, and especially when the object 
for which any check is drawn is specified upon it. 
Persons do not always take receipts for the money 
they pay, and, when they do, sometimes lose them. 
If a bill be paid, and no proof can be made of the 
fact, payment a second time may be legally en- 
forced. But if the check be produced, that is 
conclusive proof of payment. If needful, the pay- 
ment of a check may be stopped before it has been 
presented. The drawer has a right to revoke his 
own order, and to notify the bank that he does so. 

Checks sent to the bank for deposit should be 
marked : 

For deposit at —— Bank. 
a George Foster. 

or whatever the name of the depositor may be, 
in which case they can be collected by the bank 
only. All checks should be taken from the de- 
positor’s own book, numbered in regular succes- 
sion, written plainly and deeply, with beginning 
close to the left-hand margin so as to leave space 
for additions or alterations, figures correspond- 
ing with the writing in the body of the check, 
and dollars distinctly separated from cents.. They 
should also be carefully dated, never dated ahead 
save under very exceptional circumstances, and 
should bear the drawer’s signature written with 
customary freedom, and in a style that is never 
changed. They should not be drawn unless the 
drawer has sufficient funds in the bank to pay 
them. Under pressure of circumstances, however, 
men do sometimes draw checks when the money to 
meet them is not in bank; but it is with the 
hope that the parties to,;whose order they are drawn 
will hold them for a day or two, and thus afford 
the drawers time to raise and deposit the money to 
pay them. This bad practice is technically known 
as “kiting.” It is productive of much mischief, 
and was one element in the recent troubles of cer- 
tain notorious New York banks. 

The use of checks in making payments, involving 
as it does deposits to persenal credit in a bank, 
opens excellent channels of useful business informa- 
tion tothe one who uses them. Should the depositor 
have money to collect or remit, the bank officials 
will point out the best way of proceeding, when 
asked to do so. They will also frequently give 
valuable advice in relation to investments and other 
matters. Nor does the benefit endhere. Keeping 
an account with a bank tends to honesty and 
punctuality in pecuniary engagements. It brings 
the depositor into touch with the custodians of his 
money. These are ordinarily men of wealth and 
high moral character. If he be honest and indus- 
trious, prudent and thrifty, or the contrary, they 
know it. When he commands their confidence, 
they are ready to oblige him by loans or discounts 
so far as they may. They speak well of him to in- 
quirers, raise his credit in the estimation of parties 
with whom he trades, and thus materially assist 
him in the struggle for business success. 
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UNCLE ED’S STORY. 


By Mary ALarre. 
(O20 you want me to tell you a story, do 






(\ (225) you?” asked Uncle Ed, as sat he under 
>. ¥| the apple trees, to a group of boys and 


& <4! girls who had been following him about 

— all the morning. Uncle Ed was a 
teacher in a big city school, and had come to spend 
Sunday with his sister, who was the mother of 
these children, in one of the pretty villages on 
Long Island Sound, not far from New York. The 
apple blossoms had never been prettier than they 
were this bright Saturday morning, hanging in 
great bunches of pink and white, and so fragrant 
that the children kept sniffing till Uncle Ed said 
they would have wrinkles across the tops of their 
noses, which made them all laugh. 

“Yes; you know you always do, Uncle Ed,” said 
tsi looking with big blue eyes earnestly into his 

ace. 

“ Well, then, I will not break the habit,”’ answered 
Unele Ed, as he settled down on the big rubber 
blanket which Charlie had brought from the house. 

“One never ought to break a good habit, you 
know, Uncle Ed;” and Hilda looked roguishly into 
his face. Uncle Ed pulled her ears for an answer, 
and then settled down to begin what he knew 
must be done before the three girls, Helen, Hilda, 
and Madge, with their brother Charlie, would be 
satisfied. 

“Shall it be a true story ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” was the response from all. 

“Very unanimous! So I will begin: Just such 
@ morning as this, a great many years ago, a small 
boy named Isaac and a little girl named—” 

“ Rebecca !”” shouted Helen. 
“No; Jerusha,” continued Uncle Ed, as he looked 





“reproachfully at Helen, who was very red. 


“These two children were the children of a 
widow named Henshaw, and lived not a hundred 
miles from where we are sitting.” By this time 
Uncle Ed had taken Helen’s hand in his, and she 
was beginning to look happy again, after resolving 
once more that she would not interrupt. 

“ As I said,” resumed Uncle Ed, “ these children 
lived not a hundred miles from here ; in fact, they 
saw the same waters that you see now,” and Uncle 
Ed pointed toward the blue waters of the Sound that 
gleamed and glistened in the sunlight. 

“ They lived in a small house that has since been 
torn down, so you need not try to guess just which 
of the houses it was, Miss Helen,” said Uncle Ed, 
in an aside. 

Helen colored and laughed again, while Hilda 
laughingly asked, “ Does the cellar still stand?” 

Uncle Ed groaned. “There is no use trying to 
hide anything from these children.” 

This was greeted with a shout, “The old home- 
stead ! the old homestead!” 

Hilda, who was a very romantic little girl, and 
who read all about Indians, had christened a cellar 
in the woods the homestead, thrilling the children 
with the story about the raid of the Indians upon 
this house, and the flight of the family; for she was 
too tender-hearted to have them massacred or tort- 
ured, so she always let the family escape. So 
thoroughly had the children accepted the idea that 
this ruin was the result of an Indian raid, that it 
seemed most unreal when Uncle Ed said that it had 
been torn down. He, not knowing the stories that 
Hilda had told about this house, looked bewildered 
as he said, “ Yes; I suppose it was the homestead of 
that family for two generations at least. 

“Well, one bright Saturday morning, as I was 
saying, the widow was busy making butter, and she 
did not notice that her two children were busy ; 
that is, Isaac was busy, and Jerusha was followi 
him around, chatting and smiling and bubbling over 
with joy—for Isaac had promised that she could 
go fishing with him, as a great treat, and they were 
getting lunch ready. 

“¢ Children,’ called out their mother, ‘ you must 
watch the cow to-day. Deacon Pratt has been here, 
and he says they voted at town meeting that all 
the animals found wandering about the street would 
be put in pound, and the owners would have to pay 
to get them out. Dear knows what poor people are 
going to do! I told Deacon Pratt that our past- 
ure was so poor there was no use of my trying 
to keep a cow unless I could let it pasture on the 
road, and he said———Laws! What is the matter ? 
Both of you crying as hard as you can!’ 

“* We were going fishing,’ said Jerusha, sobbing 

and crying in a heart-broken way. 

“< Going fishing! The lands! Well, I guess the 
fish will keep where they are, and I don’t believ 
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oe would disturb them much if you did go. 
ell, then! I am awful sorry, but there’s no help 
for it. The cow is about all we have to look to, 
and she must be well fed. Perhaps I can arrange 
to go with her myself next Saturday. But this day 
you must watch her. Deacon Pratt said you was 
to drive her slowly along the road toward his house, 
and you could let her in with his cows awhile, and 
then drive her slowly back, letting her eat along the 
road, going and coming, and there is good feeding 
between here and Deacon Pratt’s.’ 

“You can imagine how Jerusha and Isaac felt 
while their mother was talking.” Charlie looked 
very sympathetic, while Helen’s face plainly said, 
“My mamma would not have done that.” 

“Oh, mother! we are all ready,’ protested Isaac. 
‘Cookies all packed,’ sobbed Jerusha, the big tears 
running down her cheeks. 

“There! there ain’t no use of your fussing. 
The cow can’t live on stones, and that’s all there is 
on our pasture, and you children must drive her 
to-day. Jerusha needn’t go if she don’t want to.’ 

“¢T do want to,’ sobbed Jerusha. 

“‘¢ Then go along,’ said the mother, as she churned 
vigorously. 

‘The children went slowly toward the barnyard, 
and then sat down ona stone near the bars. ‘ There 
is no use crying, Jerusha. If we have got to do it, 
we’ve got to do it, and that’s all there is.’ 

“<« T want to go fishing,’ protested Jerusha. 

“So did I, and maybe we will next Saturday. 
Tl have the hooks and 
lines all ready, and you can 
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if there were eggs. This led to the discovery of an 
empty nest higher up in the tree, and, cautiously 
climbing past the nest, so as not to disturb Mrs. 
Robin, Isaac reached the empty nest, and carried it 
safely to the ground. Of course the nest must be 
examined and the flowers arranged, and when the 
children reached the road Bloss was out of sight. 
They hurried along the road, expecting every min- 
ute to see her shining brown sides, but did not. 

“*Oh, Isaac, Tom Rider has got her in pound!’ 
And Jerusha cried harder than she did when her 
mother told her she could not go fishing. Isaac 
had thought this, but could not bear to say it. 
Where would he ever get fifty cents to get her out ? 

“He was a quiet boy, and not one who would cry 
easily, though he came very near it this time. 

“¢ Jerusha, don’t cry,’ he urged; ‘it only makes 
it harder.’ Jerusha made a desperate struggle, 
and the tears stopped falling. ‘Let us go to Tom 
Rider’s,’ said Isaac. 

“They hurried along the road, and when they came 
to the fork in the road—that one by the school- 
house, you remember?” (the children nodded and 
Uncle Ed went on,) “ they took the left-hand road.” 
Uncle Ed was on familiar ground now, and the 
children sat looking straight at him. “And pres- 
ently they came in sight of a big barn’’—here 
Helen opened her mouth, but Hilda stopped her— 
“and not far from it a large farmhouse with—” 

“Green shutters, and it is Aunt Hilda’s,” 
screamed Helen. 
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** But he only saw two sorrowful-looking children, 
who looked first at him and then at Bloss. 

“* Wal, I s’pose you have your fifty cents handy 
to get her out ?” 

“ Jerusha sobbed out: ‘We haven’t any money, 
Mr. Rider.’ 

“«¢ Wal, now, ye don’t say! How be ye going to 
get her ?” 

“¢ Mr. Rider, I’ll work for you to pay the money, 
if you will let us take her home,’ said Isaac, step- 
ping forward. 

“* Mr. Rider looked at him. ‘I don’t know ’bout 
that. “Terms cash!” is my motto,’ and Mr. Rider 
leaned against the fence. 

“¢T will work a dollar’s worth for you to get her 
out,’ urged Isaac, earnestly. 

‘“‘¢ What kin ye do?’ 

“¢T can milk, chop wood, drop potatoes, water 
the cows—’ 

“* And lose them,’ interrupted Mr. Rider. 

“ Tsaac blushed. 

“<*T never will again, Mr. Rider,’ and Isaac came 
very near crying. 

““¢ When can ye begin ?’ asked the farmer. 

“*T can begin to-night, as soon as I take Bloss 
and Jerusha home. I'll come right back. I would 
come in the morning, but mother needs me. I'll 
come every night and all day Saturday.’ Poor little 
Jerusha smothered a big sob when she heard this. 

“<¢T will keep my promise if you will trust me.’ 

“<T’ll help,’ said Jerusha, timidly, at which the 

farmer laughed loudly. 





catch more killies, and | x 
perhaps it will be better 
fishing. Tom will lend us | 
his boat, perhaps.’ This 

last hope dried Jerusha’s 
eyes. Fishing in a boat 
surpassed her wildest 
dreams. Isaae, you see, 
was a very reasonable, 
hopeful boy, and he knew 
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how necessary it was that 
‘ Bloss,’ their cow, should 
have plenty to eat, for her 
butter bought the tea, cof- 
fee, and sugar for the 
family. 

“ With brighter faces the 
children started to drive the 
cow along the road toward 
Deacon Pratt’s. As they 
drove out of the yard their 
mother came to the door 
and called after: ‘ I'll fix it 
so you can go fishing next 
Saturday; I'll cut grass 
enough for Bloss so she , 
can stay in the yard. a 
Don’t you lose her out of \ 
your sight, for then she | \/ \ 
ean be driven to pound, 
and it will cost fifty cents 
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“<*Wal, since  ye’re 
| goin’ to have such a 
helper, I guess ye can be 
trusted ;’ and the farmer 
unlocked the gate; but 
Bloss was watching the 


— she did not notice it. 

“Tsaac drove her out, 
and you may be sure that 
they did not leave her 
until she was safely in the 
| barn. 

“Their mother met 
them, and soon heard the 
story. She did not scold, 
; but she looked so sorry. 

eZ “Tsaac hurried back ; 
. he chopped wood until 
dark each afternoon. Fri- 
day night, as he was going 
out of the gate, Mr. Rider 
called out : 

“*T guess we'll call this 
square, and a little more 
than square. I think I 
owe you bout fifteen cents.’ 

“ Isaac gasped. 

“Yes, I think it will 
take fifteen cents to make 
this square. Here it is, 








to get her out. When 
Mrs. Henshaw ran after them with the cookies in 
a paper they took them smilingly. 

“ Bloss munched and swung her tail contentedly, 
while the children walked or sat just as she moved 
or stood still, and finally, about dinner-time, they 
reached Deacon Pratt’s. Bloss found companion- 
ship with the Deacon’s cows. Mrs. Pratt insisted 
that the children should have dinner with her, and 
the cookies kept to be eaten during the long walk 
home. The chicken and potatoes and pie made the 
children forget the disappointment about fishing. 
They played about the stream that ran back of the 
big barn, and when Mrs. Pratt told them that it was 
four o’clock and time for them to start for home, 
they were surprised. They started at once, driving 
Bloss quite briskly the first quarter of a mile. Then 
Isaac suggested that they might eat the cookies, as 
Bloss had found a good feeding-place near the 
spring that made a stream at the side of the road. 
The children sat down on the trunk of an old tree. 

“«¢ Let's get over the fence and sit, leaning against 
that rock,’ said Isaac. ‘We can see Bloss.’ If Isaac 
had proposed to sit on the moon, Jerusha would have 
followed him, trusting he would find a way to reach it. 

“ Almost as soon as they reached the rock, Jerusha 
saw some coral moss, and, forgetting all about cook- 
ies, and Bloss even, to whom she was devoted, 
Jerusha began gathering the coral moss carefully 
from the rock. She wandered further into the 
woods, and, discovering wild flowers, called loudly 
for Isaac. He came at once, espied the nest of a 
robin in a tree, and crept softly up the trunk to see 


“Yes; but if you want to finish this story I'll 
keep still,” said Uncle Ed. 

“T didn’t mean to,” said Helen, repentantly. 
Uncle Ed kissed her and resumed the story, think- 
ing all the while how much Helen’s eyes looked 
like violets in the early morning before the sun had 
dried the dew. 

“Yes, they came to Aunt Hilda’s, but she was 
not born then—and passed.” Here he looked mis- 
chievously at Helen. “They went to the small 
house on the other side of the road.” Uncle Ed 
was talking slowly, but Helen kept both hands 
tightly over her mouth. “ Just as they were enter- 
ing the gate a familiar mo-o made them jump. 
They ran out to the barn, which opened on 
to the road just beyond the house. Sure enough— 
there in the yard back of the barn was Bloss, the 
picture of despair. The gate was locked. The 
children stood perfectly helpless and bewildered. 
What was to be done! 

“¢ Wal, children?’ sounded back of them. They 
turned.. There was Mr. Tom Rider, with a rake in 
his hand. 

“¢ Wal, is that yer critter ?” 

“* Yes, sir,’ responded Isaac, feeling as though 
she never would be again. 

‘“ ¢ M-o-0,’ came again from poor Bloss’s throat, as 
if she understood that the family were in trouble. 

‘“*¢ Wal, she’s in pound. She was bothered ’bout 
which road to take, so I brought her along.’ He 
looked at the children as if he expected them to 
enjoy the joke. 


young man; and if you 
want work some time, this 
is the place to get it. Good-night.’ And Mr. 
Rider went in. Isaac looked at the money in his 
hand, and then ran as fast as he could home. 
Throwing oper the door, he exclaimed: ‘ Look, 
mother !—Oh, Jerusha, we can go!’ And—will 
you be surprised?—he put his head in his 
mother’s lap and cried. I think he was tired. 
The next morning Bloss was surprised to find a 
quantity of newly cut grass in the barnyard. But 
if she could have seen the two children down on 
the shore, with Mr. Rider shoving the boat off 
and jumping in with the children, I am sure she 
would have eaten it with a more contented feel- 
ing.” 


“Uncle Ed, you’ve been making a picture,” said 
Hilda. 

The children exclaimed as Uncle Ed turned 
toward them the picture on this page. “ Why, the 
boy looks like that picture of mamma’s grandpa,” 
exclaimed Helen. 

“Tt is grandpa’s picture,” answered Uncle Ed. 

The story and picture became much more valu- 
able to the children when they heard this. Helen 
insisted that Charlie should make a frame for the 
picture, and it hangs in the parlor. If you should 
go to that house and ask about that picture, the 
children would all talk together about the first 
money great-grandpa ever earned. You would 
never hear Uncle Ed’s story as I’ve told it. Five 
children talking at once are very confusing in story- 
telling. 


children so intently that- 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
WHO IS MY BROTHER?’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE law “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” was not new with Christ. It was one of 
the Mosaic statutes.” What was new was Christ’s 
extension of it. If the reader will turn back to the 
Levitical code, he will find the law there among 
the statutes regulating the conduct of Jews toward 
one another. The “neighbor” was one of “the 
children of thy people.” So, in the laws of Con- 
fucius, the modified Golden Rule, “Do not unto 
others what you would not that others should do to 
you,” is among the laws regulating the conduct of 
Chinamen toward Chinamen. Neither recognizes 
the brotherhood of the race. One is based on a 
Jewish brotherhood, the other on a Chinese brother- 
hood. Their spirit is patriotic rather than hu- 
manitarian. Neither is inconsistent with the spirit 
of the precept, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor but 
hate thine enemy.” Love, up to Christ’s time, had 
gone no further than this. Indeed, in many of us 
it has gone no further yet. Even in Christendom 
Russo-phobia, Negro-phobia, Chinese-phobia, are 
common enough. There is no love to-day lost be- 
tween Germans and Frenchmen, and not much be- 
tween either and Englishmen. What Christ does 
in this parable is to teach that Christian love over- 
Jeaps all barriers and bridges all gulfs. Christian 
love is the greatest engineer humanity has ever 
seen. It builds bridges longer than any over river, 
chasm, or strait; it tunnels mountains more inac- 
cessible than Alps or Rockies. It unites all nations 
in one true Christian International. 

The Samaritan was a mongrel race. When 

- Israel was carried away captive, a portion of them 
were left in the Northern Kingdom; Assyrian 
colonists were sent thither; captive and captor in- 
termarried ; and the result was a race half heathen, 
half Jewish ; with, according to loyal Jewish opin- 
ion, if not in reality, the vices of both and the vir- 
tues of neither. They worshiped Jehovah, but 
rather as the god of the land thanas the All-Father, 
King of kings and Lord of lords. They had their 
own temple, their own ritual, even their own Script- 
ures. Their religion was a semi-paganized form of 
Judaism, a half-converted paganism. They were 
neither Jew nor pagan. When, in the perpetual 
wars of that age, the pagans were victorious, the 
Samaritans counted themselves pagan; when the 
Jews were victorious, they counted themselves Jew. 
They were heretics in doctrine, schismatics in 
ritual, apostates from the faith, and worse than aliens 
from the nation. If this picture is somewhat darker 
than the reality, as perhaps it may be, it is no 
darker than the orthodox Jew has painted it; for 
all the features are borrowed from Jewish pictures. 
If it does not accurately represent the Samaritan, 
it represents what the Jew thought of him. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the Jews had no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans, and that the Samaritans, 
not to be outdone in uncharitableness by their ortho- 
dox neighbors, refused Christ and his friends hos- 
pitality because their faces were set toward Jeru- 
salem.* 

In this parable, Christ, in answer to the question, 
‘Who is my neighbor?” sets before the Jew this 
apostate, heretic, renegade Samaritan as a neigh- 
bor. With consummate skill, he represents, not the 
Samaritan in distress, for the distress of a Samar- 
itan would have awakened no feeling of compassion 
in the heart of an orthodox Jew, who would have 
simply said, “Good enough for him ”—Christ rep- 
resents this heretical and hated Samaritan as doing 
kindness to a Jew, and to such a representation the 
Jewish heart could not but respond, as the Southern 
heart responded with applause to the heroic act of 
the negro who saved from destruction, at hazard 
of his life, St. Michael's spire. 

I. First of all, then, stands in the front of this 
parable the teaching, which needs to be reiterated 
over and over again, the maxim of St. Cecil, that 
the greatest heresy is lack of love. Men put 
philanthropy and religion opposite one another ; 
but philanthropy is the heart of Christ’s religion. 
Love for God feeds and keeps patient and endur- 
ing love for men. But a love for God that is not 
manifested in and by love for men is alie.* God 
will have none of it; as you and I, reader, would 
have none of a pretended friendship for ourselves 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 1, 1890.— 
Luke x., 25-37. 

2 Lev. xix., 18. 8 John iv., 9; Luke ix., 53. 
41 John iv., 20. 
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coupled with indifference for our wife or our chil- 


dren. The love for me that is not large enough to 
take in my loved ones, for my sake, is no love at 
all. This is what God says over and over again to 
us. The Samaritan, with his schism, his heresy, his 
false doctrine, his half-pagan ritual and theology, is 
a better Christian, if he love his neighbor, than the 
orthodox priest and Levite who are in such haste to 
attend to their temple duties that they have no 
time to attend to suffering humanity. Who will 
say that next Sunday, when well-dressed men and 
women, with Bible, hymn-book, and prayer-book in 
hand, go to church, to enjoy zsthetic music, dim 
religious light, charming eloquence, and do not after- 
ward go to the neglected wards of their own city to 
carry to other souls the cheer they have received 
themselves—who will say that there will be no 
need in Christian America, and to these church- 
going Christians, of the teaching of this radical 
parable? A lover of his fellow-men with a poor 
creed or none at all is nearer Christ than a pro- 
fessor of Christian faith who does not love his 
fellow-men. An agnostic philanthropist is more 
Christian than an orthodox misanthrope. 

II. My neighbor is whoever is next me ; whoever 
has need which I can relieve; whoever is within 
the reach of my compassion and succor. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Who is my 
neighbor? The cook in your kitchen; the porter 
who sweeps out your store; the workman at the 
loom in your factory; the Chinaman to whose 
laundry you send your linen; the Italian who 
sweeps your city streets; the German who raises in 
his market garden the vegetables for your table. 
And now that telegraph and railroad have anni- 
hilated distance, we may rather ask, Who is not my 
neighbor? Robert Ingersoll with his agnosticism 
is my neighbor; Bridget with her worship of the 
Virgin Mary is my neighbor ; John Chinaman with 
his joss-house is my neighbor. Creed, race, relig- 
ion, condition, character, make no chasms that 
Christian love ought not to bridge. If it be Chris- 
tian love, it bridges all chasms. 

III. The pity that shuns misery is a maudlin pity, 
disowned by God, to be despised by men. The pity 
that goes out of its way to-look on misery, to inves- 
tigate it, to attempt its relief, is the only pity which 
God recognizes. “Half the world does not know 
how the other half lives.” More’s the pity. Thanks 
to Thackeray, George Eliot, Charles Dickens, Count 
Tolstoi, we are beginning to learn. Fifth Avenue 
ought to go down to Cherry Hill and learn how it 
lives. The sentimentalism that shuts its eyes to 
sights of misery, and its ears to the cries of human- 
ity, because they are disagreeable, is a wicked sen- 
timentalism. This kind of culture is not Christian- 
ity, it is the reverse of Christianity. Its spirit is 
the antipodes of that which was in Him who came 
to seek as well as to save that which is lost. 

IV. True philanthropy involves personal feeling 
for the suffering—“he had compassion on him ;” 
personal service—“ he went to him and bound up his 
wounds ;” self-denial—“he set him on his own 
beast,” and therefore walked himself the rest of that 
day’s journey; contributions in money—“ he took 
out two pence’ and gave them to the host ;” provision 
for future need—“ whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again I will repay thee.” I must 
leave these lessons barely suggested with these brief 
words, by which to test the professional and me- 
chanical charity which is loveless and therefore no 
real charity ; the vicarious charity which hires others 
to do works of love for us, and is unloving and un- 
lovely; the easy-going and unsacrificing charity, 
which is often only a subtle form of self-indulgence ; 
the niggardly charity which never reaches beyond 
those objects which are thrust upon our attention, 
and which we relieve only that we may relieve our- 
selves; and the sensuous and unreflective charity, 
which makes no attempt to cure future ills, but is 
content only to relieve present and visible distress. 
None of these is the charity which fulfills the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, or the third 
chapter of First John, or the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
By Emity Huntineton MILer. 
B geen often taught by means of stories. Some- 
times the lesson was in the story itself, like a 
picture in a beautiful frame, and sometimes the 


story was only to explain the lesson, and make it 
clearer, like a lamp held up to throw light on a pict- 











1 Equal to two days’ wages. 
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ure. But though the stories were told for men, 
and some of them for very wise men, they are all 
so sweet and simple that a child can understand 
them, and no one ever wearies of them. Some 
things that pleased us very much when we were 
children seem foolish to us when we grow older, 
but it is not so with the stories Jesus told. The 
older we grow, and the more we study them, the 
more they impress us. In our lesson to-day we 
have one of these wonderful stories by which 
Jesus sought to teach us what kind of love should 
be in our hearts, and govern our actions toward 
others. 

The question. He seems to have been sitting 
and talking with his disciples, while others were 
listening to his words, and presently one of the 
listeners stood up to ask him a question. This 
man was called a lawyer, because his business was 
to study the law and teach it. He thought he was 
asking Jesus a hard question when he said, “ Mas- 
ter, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” It 
was a very solemn question; Jesus himself had 
said that it was of no value to a man to gain the 
whole world and fail to win eternal life. But the 
lawyer did not ask because he was anxious to 
know what he must do, but to hear what Jesus 
would say. He may have expected him to say, 
“Come and be my disciple,” or, “ Listen to my 
teachings and you will know,” but Jesus did not 
tell him any new way. He sent him to the very 
book he had all his life been studying, and whose 
teachings he professed to understand so perfectly— 
the book of the law. 

The answer. Jesus said, “ What is written in 
the law?” When Satan tried to tempt our Lord 
he answered him in the same way, by the words 
that were written in the law. When the lawyer 
said, “ What must I do?” he meant, “ How must I 
live ?” and now he answered Jesus by repeating 
these words: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Jesus did not add a word to this law; he only 
said, “ That is right ; if you do this, you shal] have 
eternal life,” and then he stopped. 

Another question. The lawyer thought about it. 
To love God with all the heart and soul and 
strength and mind meant to delight in him and in 
his service; to do his will diligently, earnestly, 
intelligently—he knew he had not that kind of 
love. And then to love his neighbor as himself— 
he loved some people, he was willing to serve and 
help his friends when he could do it without too 
much trouble, but he had always taught that our 
neighbors were only our own countrymen, and that 
we might love some people and hate others; so he 
asked another question: “And who is my neigh- 
bor ?” 

The story. Again Jesus did not answer directly, 
but told a beautiful story of a traveler on his way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, the city where the 
priests and Levites lived. It was a dangerous 
road, for bands of robbers lived in the caves and 
mountains, and some of them attacked this traveler, 
stripped him of even his clothes, and left him lying 
there wounded and half dead. After a time 
another traveler came by. He was a priest, and 
was considered a very good and holy man, but he 
only looked at the poor man and went on his way. 
Perhaps he thought it would be too much trouble 
to attend to him, or was afraid the robbers might 
attack him also, or he said, “I am in a great hurry 
to get home, and somebody else will probably help 
him ;” at least he went on and did nothing. Pres- 
ently came another traveler; he was a good man 
too, but he had some excuse for not helping the 
wounded man, and he went on. But before the 
poor man was quite dead a Samaritan came riding 
by. The Jews despised the Samaritans, and thought 
them no better than heathen, but this one showed 
that he had true brotherly love, that was ready to 
help any who were in need. He bound up the 
man’s wounds, cleansing and dressing them with 
the oil and wine which travelers carried on journeys. 
Then he set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and stayed to take care of him until 
morning. The next day, before he went away on 
his own business, he gavethe landlord some money, 
saying, “ Take care of him: and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when I come back, will repay 
thee.” 

When Jesus finished the story he asked the law- 
yer which of these three men he thought was 
neighbor to the man who fell among thieves. The 
lawyer answered, “ He that showed mercy on him,” 
and Jesus said to him, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 
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“Go thou and do likewise” means, “Take this 
man for your example ;” and so learn— 

1. Your neighbor is any one of any nation whom 
you can help. 

2. To love him means to be ready to help him 
according to his need and your own power. 

3. To help him you must be ready to set aside 
your own business, to sacrifice your own conven- 
lence, and share with him your means and com- 
forts. 

4. True love to God will show itself in such 
service ; it will not pass by the wounded man that 
it may offer sacrifice at the temple. 








AN OLD GRUDGE. 
I. 


By Ftorence B. HAtLowe.t. 


ws Wee's that talkin’ out at the front gate, 
Cynthie ?” 

Cynthia Elder put down on the kitchen table a 
ball of twine which she had been using to tie some 
flowers to a circular piece of cardboard, and went 
to the window, two red roses in her left hand. She 
had to lean half out of the window to get a view of 
the front gate, and her face was flushed when she 
drew her head in. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Janney and old Mrs. Layton, mother,” 
she said, and began to turn over the flowers heaped 
in a basket on the table. She had an air of not 
knowing exactly what she was doing, and the flush 
still lingered on her face. 

“ T should think Sarah Layton ’d find some other 
gate ter stop at besides ours,” said Mrs. Elder in a 
sharp voice. “’N’ if she stays out there much 
longer I'll tell her so, too.” 

“Tt was Mis’ Janney stopped her, I guess,” said 
a thin, elderly little woman who was sitting by the 
stove knitting, a big Maltese cat in her lap. “ Most 
likely she’s ben up ter the graveyard.” 

“T s’pose she wouldn’t miss goin’ there Decora- 
tion Day if there was a deluge,” said Mrs. Elder. 

“Tt isn’t raining now,” said Cynthia, who was 
finishing her wreath. 

“Tt was just pouring, though, when she went by 
an hour ago,” rejoined her mother. “She did look 
so forlorn! If it'd been anybody but Sarah Layton 
I'd ’a’ felt sorry for her.” 

‘“‘There’s Mis’ Janney comin’ now,” said the 
woman by the stove, as footsteps sounded on the 
gravel walk at the side of the house. 

Cynthia answered the quick, decisive knock, and 
Mrs. Janney, a stout, pleasant-faced woman, came 
in. 

“ Good-mornin’, all,” she said, in a cheerful voice. 
“T thought I’d just drop in on my way back from 
sister Jane’s. I’ve been helpin’ her get ready to go 
over to West Newberry. It’s a job to get all them 
children fixed, now I tell you. Ain’t none of you 
goin’ over to the ceremonies ?” 

“Cynthie’s goin’,” answered Mrs. Elder. “T ain’t 
no hand for such things myself, and Maria she don’t 
never go anywheres, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know, but Ido b’lieve it’d do you good if 
you was to stir out more, Maria, ’n’ not sit cooped 
up by that stove half your time. You'd ought to 
go over to West Newberry with Cynthie. There’s 
goin’ to be lots o’ speakin’,’n’ two bands. Land! 
what a lot o’ flowers you’ve got there, Cynthie! 
Mis’ Layton she’s in a great way. She’s been 
savin’ every bud ’n’ blossom for a week, ’n’ laid 
out to have enough for herself, ’n’ some to spare, 
too; but this mornin’, when she got up, she found 


every one of ’em was gone.” 

«Gone Y’ echoed Cynthia. 

“Yes; boys stole em in the night, I guess; 
wanted to sell ’em over to West Newberry to-day. 
Wasn't it mean? They’d oughter have their necks 
wrung. Sarah, she’s "bout wild. She couldn’t help 
eryin’ when she was tellin’ me about it. There 
ain’t been a year since Ben died but she’s covered 
his grave every Decoration Day with flowers out of 
her own yard.” 

“She’d oughter have had him taken up’n’ buried 
over to West Newberry with the other soldiers,” 
said Mrs. Elder. ‘Then she’d had his grave 
’tended to ’thout no worry. But Sarah Layton 
allers was dif’rent from other folks.” 

’ « Well, she felt’s if she couldn’t let him go that 
far off,” rejoined Mrs. Janney. “It ’most killed 
her to lose him, anyhow, ’n’ now Jim's away 
she don’t have much ter comfort her, poor soul ! 
The old man he grows uglier every day o’ his 
life. How she gets along with him the Lord only 


knows. She didn’t dare stand talkin’ ter me long, 
for fear he’d rare ’n’ charge when she got home. 
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She’s been all over the place tryin’ ter get some 
flowers, but everybody’d sent ’em off early to West 
Newberry.” 

“She’d oughter had the sense ter know that 
before she started out,’ said Mrs. Elder. “She 
must ’a’ got soaked ter the skin a-runnin’ round in 
the rain. She didn’t have no umbrell’. If it’d 
been anybody else I’d ’a’ run out ter offer one, but 
I ain’t spoken ter either her or Nathan for six year, 
’n’ I don’t ever expect to. I was done with ‘em the 
day they cheated us out o’ that mill property.” 

“Sarah wasn’t ter blame for that. It was all 
Nathan,” said Maria. 

“That didn’t make no dif’rence. One said a 
thing ’n’ the other swore ter it. Come, Cynthie, 
if you’re goin’ over ter West Newberry it’s time 
you was off. You won’t hear none of the speeches 
if you don’t hurry.” 

The wreath was finished now, and Cynthia car- 
ried it in one hand as she went out. At the hitch- 
ing-post by the gate stood an old sorrel mare at- 
tached to a buggy. Cynthia put the basket of 
flowers on the seat, laid the wreath carefully on it, 
and then got into the buggy. Her mother stood at 
the window watching her as she drove away, but 
Cynthia did not look back. There was a look of 
resolution on her sweet, serious face, and her eyes 
were vaguely froubled. She let the old mare choose 
her own pace, and paid no attention to her. 

Mrs. Elder sighed as she moved away from the 
window after watching the buggy out of sight. 
But she did not say anything, and her hand was as 
steady as ever as she threaded her needle and took 
up again the braided rug she was mending. 

“T don’t wonder ye feel hard against the Lay- 
tons when ye think o’ the way Jim treated Cyn- 
thie,’ said Mrs. Janney, who dearly loved a little 
harmless gossip. “It was a sin ’n’ a shame ter let 
that mill business break up everything between 
?em.”’ 

“T wouldn’t let Cynthie marry Jim Layton if he 
was the last man on earth,” said Mrs. Elder. 

“ Well, of course not, now,” rejoined Mrs. Jan- 
ney. “ But folks around here thought a heap o’ Jim, 
’n’ they say he’s got along first rate out in Kansas. 
He was the last man I'd ’a’ picked out to go off 
that way.” 

Maria glanced quickly at her sister, and as 
quickly looked down at her work again. Mrs. 
Elder’s lips closed tightly, and she drew the strong 
linen thread through with a jerk that broke it. 

“°Tain’t likely Cynthie’ll ever marry now,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Janney ; “she’s sure to be an old maid. 
There ain’t any fellow ‘round here she’d look at. 
Seems a pity, too; Cynthie’s so loving-natured. 
Well, I must be goin’, or I won’t get a thing done 
this day. I'm expectin’ comp’ny after the cere- 
monies, too.” 

She stood for a moment before the little mirror 
over the sink, tying the strings of her sunbonnet, 
and then went out. Mariaseemed to listen for the 
sound of the closing of the gate, then said, slowly, 
her eyes on her knitting : 

“Tt does seem hard she shouldn’t know; don’t 
you think you'd better—” 

“No, I don’t,” interrupted her sister, sharply ; 
“and if I did, it’s too late now. You seem ter for- 
get it’s goin’ on six years since Nathan Layton 
cheated us out o’ that mill property.” 

“Tt never done him no good,” said Maria. “ He 
didn’t sell it for much more’n enough ter pay his 
lawyer.” 

“That don’t alter matters none.” 

“No, but Jim ’n’ Cynthie warn’t to blame, Ann.” 

“T never said they was.” 

“You acted like you thought so. You made’em 
suffer for it. Cynthie ain’t never been the same 
since Jim went away. She don’t say nothin’, but I 
kin see she ain’t forgot him. She was dretful cut 
up this mornin’ ’bout Miss Layton losin’ all her 
flowers. She’d hev run after Sarah ’n’ give her 
every rose she had, I guess, if she’d a-darst to, ’n’ 
all on account o’ Jim.” 

A startled look came into Mrs. Elder’sface. She 
rose quickly and put down the rug. 

“I’m going out a piece,” she said. “I won't be 
gone long.” 

“Where ye goin’ ?” 

“ Just a little ways.” 

“You won’t find nobody to home. They’ve ail 
gone over ter West Newberry to the ceremonies. 
But maybe you're going ter Mis’ Janney’s.” 

“IT may stop there—I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Elder was putting on a gingham sunbonnet. 
She kept her face turned away from her sister. 
When she had opened the door of the kitchen, she 
turned as if with a sudden thought. 
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“ You seem ter think: I’ve been hard on Cynthie,” 
she said, hurriedly. “But what I done, I done out 
o’ principle, ’n’ for her good. You’d’a’.done the 
same if you’d been in my place. Cynthie ain’t 
took it ter heart ’s much ’s you think: She never 
was no hand ter talk ’n’ carry on; you know that 
yourself.” 

She went out and closed the door behind her be- 
fore her sister had a chance to reply, and a mo- 
ment later Maria heard the slam of the little 
wooden gate. 

Meanwhile Cynthia had driven slowly down the 
road, the reins in one hand and the wreath in the 
other. There was a timid, guilty look on her face 
now, and several times she turned about in her seat 
and looked nervously behind her, as if she feared 
that she was followed. 

There was a fork in the road about half a mile 
from the Elder place, and on a tree was nailed a 
guideboard. A hand pointed to the left fork, and 
the words “'To West Newberry” were painted on 
the board in big black letters. There was no 
chance for any one who could read to make a mis- 
take. But Cynthia did not even glance at the guide- 
board. She turned the old sorrel's head down the 
right fork. 

A drive of a few minutes in this direction brought 
her in sight of a square brown house surrounded 
by trees. There was a lawn in front, thickly dotted 
with rosebushes, and on each side of the gate was 
a flower bed cut in oval shape. 

Cynthia drove the horse up close to the fence, 
got out, and hitched him toa rail. Then, taking 
the basket of flowers in one hand and the wreath in 
the other, she walked quickly toward the house. 
She breathed fast, and her face was flushed. She 
— to grow more nervous with every step she 
took. 

She went around the side of the house, but 
stopped short when she reached an open window. 
She heard voices inside, and did not dare go by. 
She knew it was Nathan Layton who was speaking, 
and she was afraid of him; she stood still and 
listened. 








THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 


‘* God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too beau- 
tiful fer his power to make practicable.” 


MEN take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day ! 

So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they give for bread, 

And, starvingly and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead, 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 
Too fair for them to make their Real ! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious heaven-gleams, 
And od’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams ; 
In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which bound 
The planets Kepler saw, 
And through long years he searched the spheres, and 
there 
He found the answering law. 
Men said he sought a wild Ideal ; 
The stars made answer, “ It is Real !” 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the crowndd ones 
That starlike gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out, before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men ; 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then ; 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal, 
In meekness owned it was the Real. 


Thine early dreams, which came like “shapes of light,” 
Came bearing prophecy ; 

And Nature’s tongues, from leaves to choiring stars, 
Teach loving faith to thee. 

Fear not to build thine aerie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay, 

And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul 
In simple faith alway, 

And God will make divinely Real 
The highest form of thine Ideal. 


—[A. P., Friend’s Review. 
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HOW TO MAKE OUR DAYS HAPPY. 
(Acts iv., 31-33 ; ii., 41-47.) 


E know, each of us, that some- 

thing of yesterday lingers in to- 
day, and that to-morrow casts its 
shadow upon us; yet this day has for 
us that which no other day has held 
and no other can ever bring. It re- 
mains for us to choose what we will 
of its treasures. We have need to 
pray, “So teach us to number our 
days that we may get us an heart of 
wisdom.” 

The Christian ought to be the hap- 
piest of men. He has a loving Father 
whom he can trust with everything 
that concerns him, a Friend who has 
died to redeem him, yet ever lives to 
intercede for him, and a sure Guide, 
who will lead him safely to the place 
prepared for him. The story is told 
of a poor girl who was taken from the 
city streets to a hospital, where she 
was told of Jesus. She had never 
heard of him before, and it made her 
quite happy to know that there was 
some one who loved her so. One day 
she said to the nurse: “Did you know 
*bout Jesus bein’ born?” “ Yes,” said 
the nurse, “I know.” “You did!” 
the child said, in much surprise. “I 
thought you looked as if you didn’t, 
and I was goin’ to tell you.” “ Why, 
how did I look?” asked the nurse. 
“Qh, just like most o’ folks—kind o’ 
glum. I shouldn’t think you’d ever 
look that way if you knowed "bout 
Jesus bein’ born.” Let us keep in 
the spirit of the hymn we sing so 
often : 


“© happy day, that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Saviour and my God ! 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 

And tell its raptures all abroad.” 


If, as we open our eyes in the morn- 
ing, we would commit ourselves to God, 
and ask for special guiding all the day ; 
if we would take our daily portion of 
his Word into our hearts, and start 
upon our work ready to do all to his 
glory, in the place where he has put 
us; and if we would follow closely to 
him, remembering that no life can 
touch ours during the day that is not 
sent of God—then our days would be 
full of beauty and joy, and when their 
work was done we could render him 
thanks and rest quietly in his keep- 
ing. 

The Christian’s happiest days are 
those in which souls are born into the 
kingdom. In the early days of the 
Church, those who believed confessed 


Christ, joined themselves to the com- 


pany, and continued steadfastly in the 
doctrine and fellowship of the Church ; 
none counted his possessions as his 
own, but the Lord’s, to be used for 
his brother’s need ; all were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and those who testi- 
fied spoke with power, “and great 
grace was upon all.” Let us ask God 
to hasten the time when there shall be 
added everywhere to our own churches 
“day by day those that are being 
saved.” 

References: Deut. xxxiii., 25, 29; 
1 Kings x., 8; Job v., 17; Ps. xxxiv., 
1, 8, 12-14—Ixxxiv., 4, 5—tiii., 15- 
18—exxi., 1-8—exlv., 2; Prov. i., 33 
—iii., 4, 9, 10, 13-18—iv., 18—viii.. 
34, 35—xv., 1—xvi., 7, 32—xx., 13 
—xxii., 29—xxiv., 10—xxviii., 18; 
Matt. vi., 44; Mark xiii., 35; Luke 
x., 33-37—xii., 22, 23. 

Daily Readings: (1) Phil. iv., 4-9; 


(2) Ps. i, 1-6; (3) Prov. xxxi., 10- 
31; (4) 1 Pet. iii, 8-12; (5) Luke 
x., 83-42; (6) Ps. xe., 1-17; | 


Acts iv., 31-33—ii., 41-47. 





1 For the week beginning June 1, 1890. 





States Government Report on Baking Powders.) 


‘* Most of the commercial samples containing less than ten 
per cent. of starch show low percentages of available carbonic 
acid, No. 5.505 being an exception.” 





No. 5,505 is Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, 
which is thus shown by the highest testimony in the 
land to have remarkable strength-keeping qualities. 

This Official Report further shows that the proper 
and only ingredients for a baking powder are cream 
of tartar, soda, and sufficient farinaceous material 
to preserve the strength. These, and these only, 
are the ingredients of Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder. 

The Officzal Report further shows that of all the 
strictly pure cream of tartar powders Cleveland’s is 
the highest in leavening power. 

As many of the baking powders examined by 
the Chief Chemist contained ammonia* or alum,* 
the Officzal Report closes with the recommendation 
that for the protection of housewives manufacturers 
should be required by law to use a label giving the 
composition of the baking powder sold. All the 
ingredients of Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
have been for years published on the label, and the 
analysis verified by Government and State chemists 
and Food Commissions. 

A perfectly reliable baking powder, which pro- 
duces uniform results, must be made of absolutely 
pure and wholesome materials, and must be com- 
pounded with such skill as only science and experi-. 
ence can give. 

The late Ohio Food Commissioner, after an exam- 
ination of all the leading brands, said that Cleve- 
land’s Superior is “absolutely the best and most 
desirable baking powder manufactured.” 


* Ammonia or alum powders are dangerous to health, and, whatever their 
strength, should be avoided. 





Solid Silver Toilet Requisites. |= 


The desire for more luxurious requisites for the Toilet Table has stimulated the production of every con- 
ceivable device adapted to that purpose in solid silver. a, Tae preference this season is for elaborately d- 


wrought repoussé work in bright silver as here illustr: 


— The hair brush is 8% inches long and 
& oS valued at $8.75. A heayy brush for 
ip, gents’ use, 9 inches, is $10.75, and one 

sea 7%, inches, $6.25. The hat brush, 54 
We inches, is $6.00, while a similar form for 
54@ clothes brush, 61 inches, is $8.75. The 
¥j{ tooth brush, 7% inches, is $6.00. The 
* comb of genuine tortoise shell, 7% inches, 
is valued at $7.00. Mustache Brush 
$3.59, and Mustache Comb $2.75. Then 
there are Puff Boxes,Manicure Sets, Mir- 
rors, etc. Meager as are the subjoined 
cuts, it is hoped they may serve to en- 
courage orders by mail, which will re- 
ceive exceptional attention. 
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aon tive Catalogues gunpliod, with indica- 
of other ‘ilver pr gt on Porcelain, 
locks, fl. thy ete. urpose to re- 
Slontsh this stock with. the is productions, 
while adhering rigorously to moderate prices. 


Ovington Brothers, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, | 


New York. 


BROOKLYN House: 


FULTON anp CLARK STS 








USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING’ 





Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stotie for a Fil- 


For Use in 
OFFICES, 
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For B.. Deserta ALTER 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran- 
teed not to 








Send for 
Price-List, 

















THE MODERN WAY OF 


POACHING EGGS 


AsDigueuts Seas con Easy. 
When ready for m shape an and 














eggs eee of uniform 

Vv pearance, an 

be transferred z rred to toast or plate 
without danger of breaking. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 


BUFFALO STEAM 
EGG POACHER 


Partly fill the large pan with 
water and lace on stove, when 
drop eggs in 


Sidney Shepard & Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sold jenhed Hardware & House Furnishing Goods Dealers. 


THE NEW RINDERGAR TER 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 





THE i eeeA ORAL 
RVEL. 


Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 
WESTON & CO., 
‘ 427 LOCUST ST., 
Let com im seal or pls play, ey Philadelphia, Pa 





An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


METAL CEILINGS... 


BEST scincots, Store, and Restionces ARTISTIC. 
H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
fe: Taree BELLS 
ro SOG MERA PHS 














